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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


By 

Gene Lisitzky 



THOMAS JEFFERSON 


I. TWO WORLDS 

Tho colony of Virginin, wp.r 
divided into txeo parts so differ- 
ent from each other that tlicy did 
not seem to belong to the same 
country. If yon glance at a mni) 
of Virginin, j'Oii -w ill sec that the 
rvhole western end of it loohs ns if 
a great cat had drawn liis paw 
through tho sand, scratching np a 
long lino of parallel ridges with his 
claws. This is tlio Appalachian 
Mountain Range, of which the 
easternmost ridge is in fact called 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. From 
here Virginia’s rivers start on their 
passage to tho sea. The country 
they flow through is somewhat 
liilly, and i.s called the Piedmont, 
which means simiily “foothills.” 

Midway to tho sea tho land 
becomes a flat plain. Ages ago this 
whole eastern half of Virginia sank 
down so low that tho sea came in 
and filled tho river valley’s to tho 
brim. So now tho tides sweep their 
salt water up the James, tho York, 
the Potomac, and the Rappahan- 
nook, and when tho tide is high 
these large rivers actually flow 
backwards! Hence this part is 
called tho Tidewater country. 

Tho first settlers in this land 
built their homes on tho eastern 
plain. They dotted tho banks of the 
"drowned rh'cr valio 3 '.s” with their 
groat slavoholding plantations. Tho 
small ocean-going ships of those 
day.s could ride up with the tide to 
tho planter’s very doorsteps. TJio 
ships brought the Tidewater plant- 
ers the latest books and new.spapcr.s 
from Hngiand, the latest st.yle.s and 
go.ssip from London, tho newest 
comforts and inventions from lavor- 
pool. Thoy tool: from tho pkanta- 
(ions great cargoes of tobncL’o, 
letters to friends in ICngland and 


young sons going “homo” for r.n 
education. In short, Tidewater plan- 
ters were first of all Englishmen, 
who kept in closer touch with the 
mother country three fhou.c.ind 
miles away than they did with New 
York or Boston on tlie same sea- 
coast. 

When all the eastern plain of 
Tidewater Virginia had boon taken 
up for plantations, the colonists 
began to push westward, "up 
countiy” into tho foothills of tho 
Piedmont. Here the rivers were too 
narrow, too shallow, and too rapid 
for ocean-going vcs.'^cls. Hero the 
news from England was never fresh 
and scarcely over personal or im- 
portant. Hero manufactured goods 
had often to ho transported over 
tiresome overland rond.s and danger- 
ous trails. Instead of English 
manor houses there were log cabins ; 
instead of great plantations there 
were small farm clearings in tho 
forests. In short, hero you had 
pioneers, men wlio were already 
Americans before thoy were English- 
men. Thus there were tu'o worlds in 
Virginia when Thoma.s Joflorson’.'^ 
father wa.s a young man. To the 
east were the Tidewater ^ irgiuians 
who were called “Tuckahoes,” to 
the we.'^t tho Up Country ^settlers 
who were known as "Cohee.s”. 'ihe 
Jeffor.-'ons, father and son. were to 
be among those who brought them 
together again. 

The father of the third prosifient 
of the United State.s w.ns b wn in 
1707 in Che.slcrfield County mid- 
way between tho nrislocratU. Tide- 
water and t lie primitive Piedmont. 
The Jeffersems had .nlrc.ady been 
Ainerie.au for some generations, hut 
lind not hecomc large estate owners. 
Peter Jefferson had received no 
n'gid; r school education, but he 
managed to read a grc.at de."d not 
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only of the best literataire of tbe 
time but also of scientific and tech- 
nical works. He taught himself 
mathematics and even passed the 
examinations which made him 
county Eurvej'or. .4t the age of 
twenty-four Peter Jefferson was 
appointed a magistrate of Gooch- 
land County where he then lived. 
He was also sheriff of the county, 
but his work took him over the 
whole country, and it was thus that 
he met William Eandolph who be- 
came his best friend. William was 
a real "Tuckahoe.” Indeed, though 
only by accident, the estate he had 
inherited &om his father was caOed 
Tuckahoe. 

In 1737, when Peter Jefferson 
was thirty years old, there was 
started one of those land rushes 
which have swept America like a 
fever many times since. Soon Jeff- 
erson and Eandolph were following 
the James Elver westward in search 
of new plantations. 

A few miles below where the 
Eivanna empties into the James 
Eiver, the two pioneers came to 
Dungeness, the plantation of Isham 
Eandolph, uncle of William, Kept 
here for a while by the open-handed 
hospitality for which these estates 
were so famous, the young men 
had time to admire the plantation 
with its hundred slaves and the 
scientific ideas of its master, for 
Isham Eandolph was fairly well 
known as a naturalist and botanist. 
But especially, as far as Peter was 
.concerned, there was Jane Ran- 
dolph. the oldest daughter of the 
house, to admire. 

Finally the young men continued 
up the Eivanna until they came to 
some likely-looking land that had not 
been taken up. Determined to be 
neighbors they laid out their claims 
on oi^posite sides of the river, not far 
from where it descended from the 
mountains. The Eivanna is not a 
very deejj or wide stream at this 


point, but William still considered it 
a harrier between them. He there- 
fore made Peter accept four hund- 
red acres of laud, suitable for a 
building site, on his side, of the 
river. 

Peter Jefferson and William 
Eandolph were the third and fourth 
settlers in this territory. Their 
purpose was, of course, the raising 
of wheat and tobacco. Their first 
task was to prepare the land for 
farming. Brushwood had to be 
cleared, workmen and slaves trans- 
ported, farm tools bought or borro- 
wed. On bis several trips back and 
forth between Goochland and the 
Eivanna, Jefferson became a fre- 
quent visitor at Dungeness. In 
1739 Peter Jefferson married Jane 
Eandolph, then nineteen years old. 
Now William Eandolph and Peter 
Jefferson were cousins as well as 
Mends. 

Ou the site allotted him for that 
purpose by Eandolph, Jefferson 
erected the new home for his bride. 
He called tbe plain weatherhoarded 
house on the north bank of the 
Eivanna “Shadwell” after the 
London parish in which Jane Ean- 
dolph had been horn. Here while 
the wilderness was being conquered, 
were horn Jane. Mary, Thomas, and 
Elizabeth Jefferson^ 

By the year 1744 the region 
around Shadwell had become so 
fairly well populated with new 
plantations that it was made into 
the county of Albemarle. A county 
needs a government. A government 
needs officers. Peter Jefferson was 
now an old settler, and it is not 
surprising that he was made one of 
the justices of the peace. William 
Eandolph, too, was honored with 
the position of sheriff. 

Every frontier colony had mili- 
tary as v>-eli as civil d'uties. The 
redskins had not ceased entirely to 
he a menace, and now the French in 
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tlie Ohio territor3- ivei-e getting too 
close for comfort. Jefferson rras 
therefoi’e made lieutenant colonel 
of the militia under the command 
of the survcjmr, Professor Joshua 
Fry of Wilh'am and Mary College. 

In 1746 , when Tom Jefferson was 
two 3’ears old, William Eandoltdi 
died. William’s djdng request to 
his best friend and cousin was that 
Peter shoidd take care of the three 
children he left behind He asked 
espeeially that Peter should look 
out for the education of his small 
son, Thomas Mann Randolph, and 
that, the better to do this, Peter 
should move to Tuckahoe, Ran- 
dolph’s estate in Goochland 
County, with his whole famil3'. All 
these last wishes of his d3dng 
friend Peter faithfull3'^ fulfilled. 

How full Mrs. Jefferson’s heart 
must have been as they approached 
Tuckahoe through the avenue of 
beautiful elms ! '"It was six years 
now since she had last lived in a 
lovely old house like this, surroun- 
ded by English gardens with rose 
bushes, lilies, and bridal wreath. 
Once in the house they found them- 
selves on the brow of a wooded hill 
with a magnificent view of the James 
River and of the xjlantation around. 

How there were seven children 
in Tuckahoe, enough for plenty of 
fun, as well as enough to make up a 
school. Besides Tom, there were his 
two older sisters Jane and Mar3% his 
baby sister Eliz.abeth, and the 
three Randolph children : Judith, 
Mar5’, and Thomas Mann. There 
was a little schoolhouse right on 
the grounds of the estate. Here at 
the age of five Tom began to learn 
reading, writing, and ciphering. 

For seven years Tom Jefferson 
lived in Tuckahoe, learning to be a 
gentleman, although, from his 
father’s example never ceasing to be 
a frontier boy. Here began his love 
for a life lived among beautiful 


surroundings. 

The heart of Tidewater existence 
was tobacco, which was now in 
great demand all over Europe. The 
Virginians lived almost entirely on 
tobacco exijorts to England. Tobac- 
co became a sort of mone3' with 
which a preaclicr’s salar3’ could be 
paid or a crinoline skirt be bought. 

A great Tidewater plantation 
required man3’’ field hands, but 
working men were hard to find in 
the colonies whore an3' man might 
become a plantation owner like 
Peter Jefferson. Thus, on account 
of tobacco, many Hegro slaves were 
kidnaped from their African homes 
and sold in Virginia. 

At Tuckahoe the Jefferson 
family had been increased b3’^ two 
more sisters, Martha and Lucy. 
Now Peter Jefferson was ready to 
go back to his own estate at Shad- 
well, having carried out his friend 
Randolph’s wishes. Tom was nine 
years old now and fit to go on with 
more advanced schooling. In 1752 
Peter sent his son to live with the 
Reverejid William Douglas, a Scotch 
clerg3"man in Louisa County, who 
taught Greek, Latin, and French. 
The rest of his family he took back 
to his Up Country home in Albe- 
marle Co:mfy. Shortl3' afterwards 
he was sent as representative of 
Albemarle County to the House of 
Burgesses. In 1755 he was made 
Count3’^ Lieutenant, or Governor 
of Albemarle. 

Good scholar though he was, 
Tom looked forward to the vaca- 
tions ho spent in ShadwcU with 
keen eagerness. He was growing 
up into a tail, strong youngster, 
loving exercise and the out-of-doors. 
An old woodsman like Peter Jeffer- 
son would surely know how to 
make his son’s bo3'hood a happy 
one, and how to make Shadweil 
the most interesting place in the 
world. Besides hunting and riding 
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and boating and Indian lore, he 
taught his son to appreciate the 
beauties of the country around 
him. 

In August 1757, Peter Jefferson 
died. Pourteen-year-old Tom be- 
came head of the family, consisting 
of his Tvidoived mother, his six 
sisters, and his baby brother 
Eandolph. To the latter Peter in 
his will had bequeathed a smaller 
estate he owned on the James 
River known as Snowden ; to lus 
oldest son he left Sbadwell. Tom 
was now a large landed proprietor. 
Of course, until he was a little 
older, he would be under the guar- 
dianship of one of his father’s 
friends, John Her vie. 

One of Peter Jefferson’s last 
requests was that Tom should have 
a classical education. So Tom’s 
guardian sent him off to live and 
study with the Reverend James 
Maury, “a correct classical scholar,” 
who had a log-cabin school only 
fourteen miles from Shadwell in 
Louisa County, In Parson Maury’s 
log schoolhouse Tom^studied Latin 
for the next two years. 

The schoolboy continued to come 
home for his vacations. He no 
longer had his father’s companion- 
ship, but he still had the habits 
his father had encouraged— roamin® 
through the woods with a guii^ 
riding over the plantation on horse- 
back. He grew into ever closer 
comradeship with his older sister 
Jane. Their favorite evening enter- 
tainment was the playing of duets, 
she at the harpsichord, the eight- 
eenth-century piano, and he on 
his violin, while they both sang 
psalms. The loneliness of his days 
was now relieved by the friendship 
he struck up with Dabney Carr, 
a neighboring boy of his own age 
and with similar tastes. Now Tom 
had someone to tell his great desire 
to travel; someone to share a passion 
for foreign lands that was never 


to leave him all his life. Tom also 
brought Dabney to his secret 
retreat. Across the river from 
Shadwell, on the land that Peter 
had first staked out, there was a 
hill about six liundred feet high. 
In Italian you would call a little 
mountain like that a monticdlo. 
Tom knew what he wanted most 
after traveling. When he grew up 
he would build a grand house on the 
peak of this “little mountain”. It 
was to be their little mountain. 
They solemnly pledged each other 
that whoever died first would be 
buried by the other under their 
favorite oak. 

n. WILLIAM AND MARY 

Wlien he was not yet seventeen 
years old, Tom Jefferson rode to 
Williamsburg to enter college. The 
college was William and Mary. 
There were two other colleges in the 
colonies, Harvard in hlassachusetts 
and Yale in Connecticut, but 
Southern boys were more likely to 
go to England for their education 
than to New England. 

Williamsburg was the largest 
community Tom had ever seen. It 
was then the capital of Virginia 
and boasted two hundred wooden 
houses; brick and stone houses were 
considered unhealthy to live in. 
Through the center of town ran the 
very wide main street, about three 
quarters of a mile long. At one 
end stood the college and at the 
other the capital building. Midway 
between the two was a square on 
which was situated a church and 
some imblic buildings. When Tom 
Jefferson rode up to William and 
Jlary College, the place was not 
entirely strange to him. An uncle 
of liis had once been its president, 
and Tom knew something of its 
romantic history. 

After the visit of the Indian 
princess Pocahontas, King James 
had become interested in the edu- 
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cation of her people and he had 
founded a school for Indian children 
here. But the people the king had 
sent over to found the school \rere 
aU massacred hy the Indians, who 
seem to hare been extremely un- 
willing pupils. 

Howerer, seventy years later 
the school was again estabh’shed. 
At the time Jefferson came to 
William and Mary, it had grown 
into three schools. There was first 
of all the original Indian school 
which now had two teachers and 
eight redskin pupils, and to which 
the children of Williamsburg also 
went during the day as an elemen- 
tary school. Tlien there ivas the 
Latin school, or high school, which 
the boys attended until they were 
about fifteen, learning Latin and 
Greek from two teachers. And 
finally there was the college proper, 
like our modem college, with two 
professors besides the president of 
the entire college. All three schools 
had classrooms in the same build- 
ing. 

To enter the college Tom had to 
take a public examination. As a 
result of this test he showed himself 
to be a brilliant scholar, and so the 
masters decided to admit him at 
once into the third or Junior 3-ear. 

Tom took a passionate interest 
in his studies. For him college was 
an adventure, in which his mind 
did exciting things instead of his 
body. He found that the discover\^ 
of new ideas, great thoughts, 
scientific problems and solutions 
could be more thrilling than bear 
tracks in the forest, more exhilarat- 
ing than a race on horseback. 

But in the course of studies 
the students were required to take 
was not made to be interesting, and 
Tom might very soon have lost his 
fresh excitement if one of his two 
professors had not then chanced to 
be Dr. William Small. All of Tom’s 


courses came under the head of 
philosophy. One of his two pro- 
fessors taught him "moral philo- 
soph5',” which included rhetoric 
(grammar, composition, and elocu- 
tion), logic (the rules of correct 
thinking), and ethics (the principles 
of morality and conduct). Dr. Small, 
the other professor, taught him 
“natural philosophy,” by which was 
meant mathematics and science 
(chiefl}' physics and astronomy). 

Professor Small, when he came 
over from Scotland, had introduced 
a new method of conducting classes 
in the colonies. Before his time 
the students in colleges memorized 
their lessons and then recited them 
in class. Dr. Small brought in the 
lecture system. He did aU the 
talking himself and let the students 
ask iiim questions. It was not long 
before Dr. Small noticed that a 
certain pair of intelligent gray 
eyes were fixed most intently iipon 
him while he lectured. They be- 
longed to the red-haired lad who 
now and then asked him a keen 
question. Dr. Small sought this 
boy out after class. He took him 
out for wallcs. Soon Tom was his 
daily companion, and a new world 
was opened to the boy. Professor 
Small was a friend of Erasmus 
Darwin, the eminent scientist and 
grandfather of the great Charles 
Darwin. James Watt, who was to 
invent the steam engine, was also 
his friend. From Small’s conver- 
sation Tom got his first glimpse of 
the mighty- labors of science in its 
attempt to draw a complete picture 
of the world in which we live. 

Not far from the college lived 
Francis Fauquier, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Virginia. When Professor 
Small offered to introduce his pupil 
to the Governor, Fauquier was one 
of those typically clever men of the 
eighteenth century who wanted to 
know everything and to enjoy 
everything. He had been a director 
of the Ba^ of England and had 
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v.Titten an important work on 
taxation. Ho was interested in 
physics and was a Follow, or 
member, of the Royal Society, 
England’s famons scientific aca- 
demy. Ho was an accomplished 
musician. In short, ho was every- 
thing that young Tom admired and 
wanted to be. 

Fauquier seemed to bo as 
genuinely delighted to moot the boy 
as was Tom to meet him. When 
he heard that Tom played the 
violin, Fauquier asked him to come 
and take part in the musicalcs 
which were held once a week at 
the Palace. That part of Tom’s 
education which Profes.sor Small, 
or any school for that matter, could 
not give him ho owed to Governor 
Fauquier. Hot only did Fauquier 
lend the hoy French and English 
books from his library ; he also 
acted os Tom’s model for a man of 
the world. Tom observed the 
Governor’s unfailing courtesy, the 
innumerable little politenesses tliat 
marked the trained gentleman of 
that day. The drawing room was 
a serious business in the eigliteenth 
century ; it was the battle-ground 
of wit and the sliowplace of man- 
ners. 

Professor Small introduced Tom 
to still another important friend of 
his college days. George W^i-hc 
was a brilliant young lawyer of 
about thirty, self-educated, but 
probably the finest Latin and Greek 
scholar in Virginia. These four— 
Fauquier, Small, Wythe, and Jeffer- 
son — made up a sort of informal 
little club that mot once a week for 
dinner at the Goi'emor’s Palace. 

Of course, Tom made friends of 
his own age in college. Dabney 
Carr, Ins old chum from back 
home, camo to Williamsburg, and 
some of bis mother’s rehatives lived 
in the college town. But chief 
among his new friends was John 
Page, who, like Jefferson, was later 


to become one of the first governors 
of the State of Virginia. 

On his way home to spend the 
Christmas holiday.'; Tom .stopped at 
the plantation of Colonel Hathan 
Dandridgc. Among the host of 
young people Tom’s attention was 
caught by a man who seemed to 
enjoj’ a great deal of popularity, 
though by his country speech 
and his awkward appearance ho 
would seem to be a little out of 
place in the crowd of young dandies. 
Tom was immediately attracted by 
the tall, thin figure, slightlj' stooped, 
the pale face and homely features ; 
only the deep-set gray eyes were 
beautiful. 

Tom learned by asking that 
this man’s name was Patrick Henry, 
a near neighbor of Colonel 
Dandridge’s. With the little money 
he had inherited from his father 
Mr. Henry had bought a country 
store, which had just failed. In the 
fortnight that Tom stayed at 
Colonel Dandridge’s he and Patrick 
Henry became good friends. 

Tom graduated from William 
and JIarj' on April 25, 1762, when 
he was just nineteen years of age. 
His Latin and Greek were now- 
excellent and he could reatl the 
most difficult authors in these 
languages with ease. Though ho 
could not yet speak French very 
well, he read it extensively. He 
promised himself to learn, besides, 
the Spanish, Italian, German, and 
the American Indian languages. 

He was six feet tall now — he was 
still to grow two more inclie.s — and 
very slim. His nose had a tumed- 
up bump on the end of it and his 
face uas too angular to he hand- 
some hut it immcdiatelj’ impressed 
everyone with its intelligence. 

m. BELINDA AND THE LAW 

V ith his diploma and scholarly 
honors behind him, Tom’s next 
busine.s3 was to set about preparing 
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himself for his chosen profession of 
the Ifliv. There Troi-c no law schools 
in those days ; legal training was 
acquired hy working and reading 
under the direction of some member 
of the bar. The young apprentice 
T.'ould attend all the sessions of the 
court ; ho would help prepare his 
master’s cases; and in his spare time 
he was supposed to read the law, 
and have the older man answer anj’’ 
difScult problems that came up. 
After elcrking and studying in this 
manner until he had thoroughlj'- 
absorbed the principles of law and 
acquired some practical experience, 
the jmung student appear l 3 efore a 
special board of Virginia lawyers 
and, if he won his license, could then 
hang out a shingle bearing his own 
name. Tom’s friend, George Wythe, 
offered him a place in his office, 
after his first vacation. 


getting a university education. It 
was a one-man universitj' in which 
Tom was all the students, but the 
professors were all the great men 
who had VTitten books from the 
time of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans down to his own day. 
These professors taught him more 
than lank A friend once asked 
Jefferson for a good program of 
studies for a law student. Jefferson 
gave him the program he had made 
out for himself. It is really stagger- 
ing. 


Till eight o’clock in the morning 
employ yourself in jJhysical studies : 


Agriculture 

Chemistry 

Anatomy 

Zoology 


Botany 

Ethics and Natural 
Religion 
Religion (Sectarian) 
Natural Law 


Eor a student as brilliant as 
3'oung Jefferson, who had completed 
his four years’ college course in two, 
it would not have been verj' diffi- 
cult to pass his lawj'cr’s exami- 
nation in a year or two. His friend 
Patrick Henrj’’ had done it in six 
months. But then Henr^' did not 
have this boy’s enormous thirst 
for knowledge, or his grand ideas of 
what made an educated man and 
well-trained lawyer. For instance, 
Tom would not he satisfied with 
knowing a particular law. Ho would 
want to know its historj’ ; whether 
it came from the Romans, or the 
French, or the early Anglo-Saxons ; 
whether it was still a good law or 
ought now to be changed ; whether 
it helped people more or hindered 
them more. 

To got this all-around picture 
of his chosen calling, this ninetecn- 
j'car-old promised himself not to 
appl}' for a license for at least five 
years. Long before Tom felt him- 
self read.v, his old bo3'hood chum, 
Dabnc5f Can-, had become a law3-er ; 
but Tom stuck b3' his hooks. Of 
course, what Tom was doing was 


From eight to twelve, read 
Law. 

Twelve to one, read Politics. 

In the afternoon, read History : 

Ancient 

Modern 

EngUsh 

American 

From dark to bedtime : 

Belles-Lettres, the poets, 
cspeciall3’’ Shakespeare 

Criticism 

Rhetoric 

Oratory 

MHierc, in , all this j^rogram, did 
Jefferson find time for playing and 
practicing his violin ? For, when he 
was at college and for a dozen 
years thereafter, Tom gave three 
hours of each da}' to his fiddle. Nor 
must it bo forgotten that all this 
while Jefferson somehow helped 
run his plantation, kept numerous 
notebooks, took a dail}’ ride on 
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horsobsclc, continued to see Ins 
friends, cspociully Fauquier’s circle, 
and oven attended balls. 

The law never has been n studj- 
that allowed for a {;rcat deal of 
time for other things. Read- 
ing "old Coko” you had practi- 
cally to learn a new language. To 
digest a single chapter with its 
liberal sprinklings of law Latin 
and old-fashioned French would 
ordinarily take a bright student a 
month. Yet, when Tom had fini.slicd 
this famous book, ho was far from 
satisfied with his information and 
went on, delving back among the 
old law.s of England before the 
Norman Conquest, back into the 
age of King Alfred the Groat. 

On Tom’s twenty-first birthday, 
his first act to celebrate his new 
manhood was to have the Ilivnnna, 
which flowed past his land, turned 
into a useful stream. Though deep 
enough, the Rivanua was too full of 
obstructions to allow the farmers to 
'use it for transjiorting their jwoduco 
down country. .Tcffer.son got up a 
petition, sent it to the House of 
Burgc.ssc.s, and finally had the 
satisfaction of seeing the stream 
cleared for navigation. It was his 
first act of public service, and he 
was extremely proud of it. 

During tho winter he lind been 
coming often into Williamsburg, to 
consult with his master Mr. Wythe, 
to attend court and as.sembly 
sessions, and to stock lii.s librarj'. Ho 
would then visit old friend.s, though 
his teacher Dr. Small had by now 
returned to England. 

In bis twenty-second ye."r 
Jefferson spent more time at 
Slindwcli, following his program of 
studie.s and playing the violin. This 
year, 17G,'5, was an important ono 
for tlio Jefferson family. Dnlmey 
Carr, with whom Tom had hunted 
ns a boy, inaiTicd Tom'.s .sister 
Jlartha. Two months after the 


wedding, Tom’s older sister Jano 
died. Tom had loved Jano above 
all the rest. It was to her that he 
had told nil his plans and thoughts. 
Now Tom was indeed lonesome at 
Shadwcli. 

At last Jefferson’s five j'cars 
were up. Ho knew himself now to ho 
a well-rounded lawyer, a credit to 
his prufcs.sion. He look his examina- 
tion. Ho passed. In 17G7, at the ago 
of twentj'-four, he was admitted to 
the bar. 

IV. THE RURGESS OF 
VIRGINIA 

WJicn Thoma.s Jefferson was 
first introdneed to Patrick Henry, 
he had been told tliat Henry was 
on his way to Williamsburg to loam 
the law businc.ss. Tom, of course, 
imagined hi.s new friend to be at 
the beginning of several years of 
study. But Henry bad no inten- 
tion of wasting bis youth on hooks. 
Once arrived at William.shnrg, 
he thumbed through several vol- 
tnne.s on law — when ho could spare 
tho time— for six months, and then 
boldly asked for an examination. 
He. liad the right, of course, to do 
this at any time that he could col- 
lect together throe cslahlished mem- 
bers of tho bar willing to examine 
him. 

The three lawyers that Henry 
pot together were George Wythe, 
Jifleivon'.s brilliant friend and later 
master, and Peyton Randolph and 
.lohn Randolph, both kin.smen of 
JefTer.'^on. Tliese men qnc.'tioncd 
Henry nbont the iaw and— Ihej' 
found him very ignorant of it. 
Wyllie wn.« slioekod and indignant. 
He would never, never .^ign his 
name to ibe lieen.se of a man who.se 
only suh.stitute for knowledgo was 
colossal nerve ! But the other two 
were won over. They saw genius in 
the young man, and the sort of 
jiersunsive longue that they knew 
would he as effect ivo with juries n.s 
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it "was with themselves. If Patrick 
Henry ^vould promise to go home 
and study and catch up on his 
rending, they would sign. More, 
they would get a third lawyer to 
sign with them. Henry promised. 
Sad to relate, Henry did not keep 
his promise very well. He would 
conscientiously borrow law books 
from Tom , then go off on a hunting 
trip, and return the books unread. 
In the end, however, Peyton Ran- 
dolph’s confidence in Henry was 
justified. If Henr 3 ' did not get 
much out of books, he did finalij’ 
learn the law very well from prac- 
tice. His speeches could stir the 
passions of the most cold-blooded 
and indifferent of audiences. In 
1765 Henrt-’s brilliance as a la wj'er 
won him the election to the House 
of Burgesses. These were exciting 
times and Henry felt that the most 
exciting place to bo in was the Vir- 
ginia legislature. It was the time 
of the agitation over the Stamp 
Act. 

The Prench and Indian Wars 
had been won by England and her 
colonics in 1763, but they had left 
the British Empire exhausted and 
burdened with taxes. It was felt 
by the English that the American 
colonies should shoiddor a share of 
these expenses since, thej' said, the 
colonies had benefited by these 
conquests. The English Parliament, 
among other irritating measures, 
passed a law bj'' whicli a tax was 
collected on all papers and docu- 
ments, whether legal, commercial, 
or periodical. When Patrick Henry 
rode his lean nag into Williamsburg, 
to take his seat in the House of 
Burgesses, the colonj' was seething 
with protest but did not Imow^ what 
to do about it. Of grumbling 
there was plentj' but of action none. 
A brand-new member, he waited 
for the older men, the leaders, to 
take charge and lend. Nothing 
happened. At last, two daj-s be- 
fore the close of the session, when 
nothing had been done, Patrick 


Henry tore a blank page out of 
"old Coke” and rvrote down a 
set of resolutions he wished the 
Burgesses to pass upon. He stood 
up and read the resolutions, and 
then began to speak. 

Among the visitors who were 
crowded about the doorwaj- in the 
lobby (for there was no gallery for 
outsiders) was the jmung law stu- 
dent, Thomas Jefferson. With in- 
tense interest he saw his friend 
Henrj' rise in his place and intro- 
duce a set of resolutions condemn- 
ing the EngUsh laws. He saw him 
begin to speak, faltering at first 
and conscious of his awkward 
clothes. Then he saw him gradual- 
ly draw himself up erect ns he 
launched into the full tide of his 
oration. With all the other onlook- 
ers Tom felt himself lifted up and 
carried away as Henry denounced 
the tyranny of the obnoxious Stamp 
Act. In the midst of this speech, 
Henry thundered, "Caesar had his 
Brutus, Charles the First his Crom- 
well, and George the Third—” 

"Treason !” cried the chairman. 
"Treason, treason !” echoed from 
several parts of the House. Jeffer- 
son held his breath. But Henry did 
not waver for an instant. Tossing 
his head still higher, he finished his 
sentence distinctl37 : 

“ — may profit by their example. 
If this be treason, make the most 
of it !” 

In the midst of a terrific uproar, 
the resolutions were pa.ssed. TJie 
resolutions reminded the King that 
the colonists had certain inalienable 
rights as Englishmen, that the colo- 
nists had never given up these 
rights, that among them was the 
right to be taxed only by their own 
representatives, and that the colo- 
nists intended to pay only such 
taxes as the 3 ’ had levied upon them- 
selves. 
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This last resolution -vras so de- 
fiant that it was x>assed bv only 
one rote. 

Patrick Henrv, always impa- 
tient of mere details, mounted his 
skinny horse and, thinking his work 
done, cantered off for home. But 
the timid Burgesses had been en- 
chanted into doing a braver thing 
than they could bear. With Henry 
and bis accursedly spellbinding 
tongue out of the way, they wished 
the whole thing undone. 

When Tom wandered into the 
House the next da\' before the bell 
had rung for the hour of meeting, 
he found his uncle Colonel Peter 
Eandoiph and one of the Tory 
members busily thumbing over the 
volumes on the clerk’s table. They 
were searching for a previous case 
several years ago in wliich the 
House had stricken out of the 
minutes the record of its own vote 
on a certain measure. That day the 
House, with Henrj- absent, voted to 
cross out from the record its onm 
vote on Henry’s last resolution. 

But all their striking out, all 
their timidity end alarm, did the 
Burgesses no good. Like it or not, 
history had been made under their 
noses. A large audience had heard 
the “treason speech’’ and had al- 
ready begun to make it famous. 
Soon its message was being repeat- 
ed in all Virginia and in all the 
colonies. And Tom Jefferson had 
heard it. In his mind, something 
had started to roll that was to roll 
far beyond Patrick Henry’s de- 
fiance of the King. The thought 
grew, why just George the Third, 
why not defy all kings ? Why re- 
sist just the tyranny of unjust taxa- 
tion, why not all tyranny ? Why 
stop merely rvith the rights of 
Englishmen ; did they not have 
even greater rights to freedom as 
Americans, as men ? 

But it was to take more years 


of work and reading before Jeffer- 
son would see these ideas clearly. 
It was not until two years after 
the Stamp Act spec-ch.that he took 
his examination and became a law- 
yer, and it was only two years after 
that, in 1769, that he entered poli- 
tics himself. 

The same year that Jefferson 
won his right to practice at the bar, 
royal Governor Fauquier died. But 
it was not until tbe second year 
after Fauquier’s death that Lord 
Botetourt-, who had been appointed 
Governor by the King, came to 
Virginia. In Virginia, upon the 
arrival of the new Governor, a new 
House of Burgesses was called for. 

Young Jefferson had been a 
lanycr for two years now. The 
practice of the law was not big 
enough a task to use up all his 
energy or all his learning. His 
reading, especially of Greek and 
Latin writers, had* given him ideals 
of patriotism and service that were 
too wide and varied to be fulfilled 
in tbe daily humdrum business of 
helping people who had become en- 
tangled in the law. He felt obliged 
to mn for a seat in the new House 
of Burgesses. 

Elections were leisurely affairs 
then, and there was a particular 
etiquette to be observed if one was 
a candidate. Jefferson had to 
make a personal visit- to each of 
the voters in Albemarle County and 
courteously solicit his vote. No 
man would vote for a candidate who 
had been so rude as not to ask him 
to do so. And Jefferson was oblig- 
ed to keep) open house and detail s 
servant- for the special task of keep- 
ing the punch bowl full thronghont 
the three days of the election. 
Otherwise he would have been 
thought too stingy to make a good 
Burgess. During those three days 
of mild excitement he st-ood at the 
polls vith the other candidates, and 
he bowed low when he heard a vote 
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cast for himself. There 'trcro no 
secret ballots. So after supplj-ing 
the voters vith lunch and punch for 
three days, Tom learned that he 
was duly elected to the position once 
held by Peter Jefferson. He was 
onlj^ twenty-six years old. 

On the third daj- of assembly 
the Burgess passed a set of resolu- 
tions condemning taxation without 
representation and protesting again- 
st the practice of trjdng colonists 
accused of treason in London, away 
from their own homes. Furthermore, 
the House called upon all the thir- 
teen colonies to work together as 
one in seeking redress for their 
grievances against England. This 
last was b5' far the most important 
and the boldest action the members 
hod yet taken. 

Two da3"s later the Royal Gover- 
nor commanded the House to 
attend him in the Council Chamber. 
The hundi'cd members rose in a 
bodj% tramped to the other end of 
the building, and ranged them- 
selves around the Governor’s 
throne-like seat. 


agreement to boj'cott English goods 
until the home country' should be 
forced, through the loss of its rich 
American trade, to see that she 
could not proceed against her colo- 
nies with such a high hand, l^ot 
as the House of Burgesses, but as 
private gentlemen, these same Vir- 
ginians met the next day in the 
Apollo Room of the old Raleigh 
Tavern and signed their names to a 
set of agreements. This is what 
Jefferson ran his eye over as ho 
signed. He promised : 

To be a great deal more saving 
and industrious than ever before. 
Never again, as long as time should 
endure, to buy an article taxed b^'- 
Parliament for the sake of raising 
revenue in -America, except certain 
low-priced qualities of paper with- 
out which business simpl}* could 
not go on. Never, in short., until 
the repeal of these irritating taxes 
and laws, to import any article 
from Britain, or in British ships, 
which it was at all possible to do 
without. Finally, to save all his 
lambs so that he could do without 
English imports of wool. 


“Jlr. Speaker and Gentlemen of 
the House of Burgesses,” the 
Governor bcgati majestically. “I 
have heard of j'our resolves and 
augur ill of j'our effects. You have 
made it m3' dut3' to dissolve you and 
3-011 are dissolved accordingly.” 

So it liad come at last ! The re- 
bellious ^urginians were to be shown 
their place. Their protests were to 
bo met with oppression. Thus 
Thomas Jefferson, after having 
served onl3' five da3's as a legislator, 
was again a private gentleman. 
Some of the Burgesses decided that 
the time for talk was past and the 
time for action come. Jefferson 
joined a group that Jiad hit upon a 
plan for a striking back at England. 
These former Burgesses drew up an 


Of the lOS former members of 
the dissolved House, eight3'-five 
signed tlie agreement. And in the 
elections for the new House, these 
cight3'-fivc won back their seats ; 
the others did not. For the Gover- 
nor had been impressed by this 
dignified revolt and had written to 
the King’s ministers counseling 
them to treat the Virginians with 
moderation. And it h.appencd that 
just at this time the political party 
that came into power in England 
was opposed to the polic3' of anno3'- 
ing the colonists. So the Governor 
called for a new House, promising 
there should bo no more taxation 
without representation, and Jeffer- 
son found himself again among the 
Burgesse.s, where he stayed until 
that body caiuc to the end of its 
existence. 
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V. THE MANOR AND THE 
LADY 

When Tom Jefferson had played 
v. ith Dabney Carr on the cro^rn of 
Ins monticello and had talked of 
building a house on it, ho began 
sometliing that -was to occupy his 
free moments for the rest of his 
long life. The older he greiv the 
more ambitious became his plans. 

Among the things most ardenth' 
discussed by Fauquier, Small, and 
Wythe at their meekly meetings 
mas the beauty of buildings in 
Europe. Lacking the buildings 
themselves, these men mould take 
our or refer to Palladio’s very 
popular book on architecture, 
PaUadio mas an architect of the 
sixteenth century mho had fallen 
in love mith the classical Roman 
style of building. The moment 
Tom sam Palladio’s book he mas 
captivated by it. There mas some- 
thing about the simple grandeur of 
the Greek and Roman style that 
appealed to his nature just as 
classical literature did. Tliis mas 
the kind of building that seemed 
to go naturally mith democracy on 
the one hand and culture on the 
other. 

Tom made Palladio his text- 
book. He studied the mork, prac- 
ticed draming, and made hundreds 
of sketches. Wliile morking over 
i.Is plans, Jefferson had put up a 
little house on Monticello and 
begun to laj’ out his nem orchard. 
Homever, in 1770, mhen Jefferson 
mas serving his first term as a 
Burgess, Monticello ovas still almost 
entirely on paper. One day Tom 
and his mother mere visiting at a 
neighbor’s mhen one of his servants 
came running mith bad nems. 
Shadmell bad caught fire and every- 
thing mas in ruins ! 

Nom the building of Monticello 
mas not to be put off any longer. 
That summer Jefferson’s mother. 


Ids sisters, and his brother ment to 
live at the overseer’s house, mhilo 
he himself stayed in one of the 
building sheds on the mountain 
matching over the progress of the 
mork. 

AH of a sudden the mork that 
had been going on steadily for years 
began to seem too slom to Jefferson. 
His brain began to boil mith archi- 
tectural ideas. A strange change 
had come over the careful builder : 
lie mas in a hurry to finish his 
home. 

These plans that he scribbled so 
furioush’ into his notebooks, as he 
sat lonely on his mountain top of 
an evening or in some dull tavern 
mhile traveling from one county 
courthouse to another, mere curious- 
ly romantic. They certainly read 
more like a schoolboy’s than like 
the mork of a member of the House 
of Burgesses. What mas it that 
had got into the young lawyer and 
politician, making him forget the 
classic simpheity of Palladio and 
instead imagine the sort of home 
found only in romantic novek 1 
Well... 

There lived in Charles City 
County a prominent lauyer by the 
name of John Wayles. Jefferson 
had met him often in the courts of 
William sbjirg, and they had learn- 
ed to like and respect each other. 
Mr. Wayles invited Mr. Jefferson to 
visit him at The Forest. 

Living mith Mr. Wayles mas his 
daughter -Mrs. Martha Skelton, a 
j’oung widow of tmenty-three, of 
exquisite charm and beauty. She 
mas an accomplished musician, 
taking lessons on the harpsichord 
from Domenico Alberti, a famous 
Venetian artist. No sooner did 
Jefferson make this lovely lady’s 
acquaintance than all his love for 
music suddenly blazed out into 
an unquenchable passion. Signor 
Alberti, he engaged almost on the 
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spot to give him advniiced lessons 
on the violin. Jefferson was now 
rushing the completion of tho small 
hrick iiouso that was to be the 
southeastern pavilion of Jlonticello. 
The big house itself was barely 
begun, and he dropped the woi'k on 
it to interest himself in funiituro. 

First of all there would have to 
be a clavichord. But suddenlj' ho 
canceled his order for the instru- 
ment. Ho had seen a fortopiano, 
and would have one of those 
instead. If anything was new and 
better, Jefferson was sure to want 
it in preference to the old. Besides, 
as ho wrote, ho found “the work- 
manship of tho whole ver}' hand- 
some and worth}' tho acceptance 
of a lady for whom I intend it.” 

So tho secret was out. 

On Hew Year’s Day, 1772, 
Martha Waylcs Skelton and Thomas 
Jefferson wore united in marriage. 

VI. ARE AMERICANS 
ENGLISHMEN ? 

Debney Carr, Jefferson’s brother- 
in-law and friend, was living and 
practicing law in Louisa Count}’' 
in 1773 when he was elected to the 
House of Burgesses. Altliough 
seven years younger, Carr was 
considered Patrick Henry’s most 
formidable rival in oratory as they 
argued against each other in tho 
Louisa County courthouse. 

Like Patrick Henry eiglit years 
before, Carr came riding into 
Williamsburg during a time of 
special excitement, ■when the colo- 
nies were angry at still another 
inconsiderate act on the part of the 
mother country. The cause of 
excitement this time was the 
“Gaspcc incident” of Rhode 
Island. 

The year before a British man- 


of-war, the Gaspcc, had for some 
time been lying in ambush on the 
sea-road between Newport and 
Providence. Lilco a pirate, the 
comnjander had without warning 
descended upon and boarded every 
craft that came out of these har- 
bors. He was searching them for 
smuggled goods and contraband. 
The sympathies of the colonists 
were not with the British comman- 
der, and the Rhode Islanders felt 
very warm about -ohat they 
regarded as his high-handed proce- 
dure. 

Rhode Island was the only one 
of the thirteen colonies that elected 
its own Governor. This Governor 
protested to tho commander of the 
Gaspee, stating that, unless the 
Governor was shown a warrant, tho 
commander’s searches and seizures 
Avero laAvless, pure piracy. 

One day the regular mail packet 
left NoAvport for Providence with- 
out informing the commander of 
tho Gaspee. Tlie Gaspee gave chase 
for twenty-three miles and then 
ignominiously ran aground. The 
captain of the packet gleefully told 
tho adventure in Providence. Mr. 
Brown, the most influential mer- 
chant in the toAvn, heard and chuck- 
led. He Icnew that the time rvould 
not let the Gaspee off the reef 
before three o’clock. He sought 
out eight boats, each commanded 
by a sea-captain, and, with muffled 
oars they rowed out to the impriso- 
ned Gaspcc. They took off the 
sailors and men and set fire to the 
ship. The result was that a com- 
mission arrived from England 
with orders from the King that all 
those who had been responsible for 
the burning of the Gaspee and all 
tho witnesses on both sides should 
be brought in a King’s sliip to 
London, where the trial would be 
held. But, although every body in 
tho streets of Providence knew just 
who had been in those eight boats, 
the commissioners could find no one 
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in the tvhole city to tell them a 
thing. 

Promijtly the English Farlia- 
mcnt pa.=sc-d a lavr, by the n'ordiiig 
of tvlieii, if anyone so much as 
touched a button of a mariner's 
coat or the oar of a cutter's boat 
or the head of a cask belonging to 
the fleet, he was made guilty of a 
crime that could be punished by 
death and was to be transported 
to England for trial. Again Parlia- 
ment had blundered, for now all 
the colonies were concerned, Virgi- 
nia among them. 

Dabney Carr agreed with 
Jefferson that the endless discus- 
sions ahont the Ga-spcc affair would 
come to nothing. They decided to 
call on Patrick Henry and the tuo 
brothers, Henry and Kichard 
H. Lee, to meet them privately at 
the Pialeigh Tavern to discuss plans 
of action, 

"An attack on any one colony 
shotild be considered "as an attack 
on the whole,” said Jefferson when 
they had met. "But we must have 
some means of communication by 
which we will know what the other 
colonies are doing.” 

With the approval of the other 
three, he drew up resolutions for the 
forming of permanent Committees 
of Correspondence between the 
colonies. Samuel Adams v.es doinn 
the same tlmm in Jlassachnsetis. If 
England intended io treat them as 
one, they must Ic-am to act toward 
England as one. At the next meet- 
ing of the House, CViir proposed 
the Committees of Co— espondence. 
Tiie. resolutions were carried ; dele- 
gates, including Jefferson, Cc.rr, and 
Patrick Henry, were appointed to 
meet other delegates from all the 
other colonies at some central 
point. 

Carr went home to fell liis wife 
ahont ids maiden speech, then set off 


again as he had some law business 
in Charlottesvilic. Hardly had he 
arrived in Charlottesville when he 
was taken violently ill with bilious 
fever. Before lie cotdd be taken 
home he died, and, before Jefferson 
could be informed, they buried liim 
at Shadwell. Carr left three sons 
and three daughters. Jefferson 
took them and Martha Carr to live 
with him at Monticello. He had 
Dabney's grave moved to Monti- 
c-ello and buried under tbeir oak, so 
fulfilling the promise he had made 
to Dabney fifteen years before. 

In the meantime, thongh 
Dabney Carr was dead, bis speech 
had done its work, and Jefferson’s 
plan for Committees of Corres- 
pondence bad been carried out. 
Amonn the first pieces of important 
news carried along this early grape- 
vine system wa^ the half-serious, 
half-comic story of lIaG Boston Tea 
Party. How the young hotheads 
of Virginia roared when they heard 
that a whole cargo of English tea 
had been brewed in Boston harbor ! 
But Jefferson knew that events 
would move very quickly now, and 
he began to prepare for them. 

Sure enough, word came from 
England that a law had been passed 
closing the busy port of Boston to 
all trade. The law was to go into 
effect on June 1, 1774, and British 
troops were being sent to enforce 
it. 

Hastily the same little group — 
without Dabney Carr — who had 
pushed tiirough the Committees of 
Correspondence gathered together 
to devfte a new measure of protest. 
They found what they wanted by 
searching through some old Puritan 
accounts. The nest day the House 
of Burgesses passed a bill appoint- 
ing .Jnne 1 r.s a day of fasting and 
prayer in Virginia. It was based 
on a model taken out of Puritan 
history. 'iVhen the biff was brought 
to the royal Governor for his sis- 
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nature, ho promptly dissolved the 
House of Burgesses. But the mem- 
bers, instead of going home, called 
for a Convention. Virgmia's charter 
said nothing of any convention, and 
so, if one were called, the Governor 
could have nothing to do avith it. 
The imrijose of this Covention vas 
to elect delegates vho avould meet 
with delegates from the other 
colonics every year, thus forming a 
Continental Congress. Since the 
Congress was also illegal, the King 
could not even recognize it, let alone 
interfere in its 'decisions 

Naturally every country elected 
the same people to this Convention 
that it would have elected to the 
House of Burgesses. Duly elected 
from Albemarle County, Jefferson 
mounted his horse late in July and 
set out for Williamsburg. 

On the road ho was overcome 
by a serious attack of d.Ysontery. 
Too ill to move, cspeciallj- on a 
jolting horse over the rough roads, 
he was compelled to take lodgings 
on the way. Ho lay in bed frantic 
with disappointment. 

He had prepared a rough draft 
of some resolutions which ho felt 
he simply must deliver to the con- 
vention. There was nothing to do 
now but send them on by express. 
He was too weak to work on them. 
Fortunatclj- there were two copies, 
one of which he sent to Patrick 
Henrj-, the other to his cousin 
Peyton Eandolph, who was to be 
chairman of the Convention. These 
resolutions contained some views 
that Jefferson had been thinking 
out since his student days. For 
one thing, remember that he came 
from the Piedmont. He never 
thought of himself as an English- 
man. His ancestors had not chosen 
England as a birthiilaee. Thoj' just 
happened to be born there, and, 
when thej' grew old enough to know 
their own minds, they came away. 
In fact they had come to America 


because, for one reason or another, 
they did not like England. 

So England and America, though 
they had llic same King, were not 
the same country. Moreover, neither 
England nor the King had bought 
the new territory on the western 
shores of the Atlantic. The colonists 
h.ad taken land ' in a wild and 
sparsely populated country. By 
their own hard work they had 
carved out farms and cultivated 
them These lands belonged to 
them and to no one else, least of 
all to anyone living in England. By 
English law, all this land belonged 
to the King. Ho was supposed 
raerelj’ to have made a gift of its 
use to certain individuals. Jeffer- 
son’s opinion was exactly the 
opposite. He said that the King 
had merely been chosen by the 
colonists to help ihc7!i run the coun- 
try. If he did not serve them well, 
they could just as easily choose 
another government. 

Jefferson pointed out that it was 
only after the Norman Conquest 
that the King was considered to 
own all the land of his subjects and 
could give them out at his pleasure. 
These resolutions, for the instruction 
of delegates to the first Continental 
Congress, made a deep impression 
on man}’’ members of the Conven- 
tion. But for the time being 
Jefferson’s views seemed too bold ; 
in fact, treasonable. All thej' dared 
insist upon was that they were 
Englishmen, had the rights of Eng- 
lishmen, and could not be taxed 
uitbout representation. So the 
Convention voted for a different, 
tamer set of resolutions and sent 
them together with delegates to 
the Continental Congress in Phila- 
delphia. 

In England Jefferson’s reso- 
lutions wei'o considered to be the 
best statement of the American 
position. The American agent who 
represented the House of Burgesses 
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in Ivjncton piiblishcd the resolu- 
tions in a pamphiot under the^title 
oi Summary Victc of ittc Einhta of 
BriMi America. Edmund Burke, 
the great English statesman, who 
v.as r. friend of the colonists, saw 
the pamphlet and, after making a 
few changes, used it in one of his 
famous speeches. The net result 
for Jefferson was that the Engh'sh 
government put his name down on 
the ritU of dangerous subjects to be 
made outlaw — along with the two 
Adamses. .John Hancock, Patrick 
Henry, and other leading patriots. 

Vn. THE DECLAIUTION 

In Philadelphia the Continental 
Congress discussed ways and means 
of forcing the mother country to 
listen to her colonists' demands. 
It was decided to try commercial 
weapons. Fir,st, the boycott: after 
December 1774 the colonists would 
cease to import English goods. 
Then, if that should fail, the 
embargo: they would refuse to 
export their products to England. 

On the 10th of May 1775 the 
second Continental Congress con- 
vened with Peyton Randolph again 
its president. But Randolph was 
also speaker of the House of Bur- 
gesses, and, when Govetnor Duninore 
called a special. session of tiie House, 
Eanclolph had to hasten back to 
'^"irginia. The ne.xt day the House 
settled down to consider the special 
business, winch concerned Lord 
Korth’s conciliatory proposals. The 
English government offered to 
refrain from and further taxation of 
the colonies by Parliament if the 
colonies would in turn each agree 
to help England in case of war and 
make provision for the support of 
British soldiers. How Lord Xorth 
refused to consider the colonies as 
in any way united ; he had address- 
ed his propositions to each colony 
separately. Moreover, he insisted 
that each colony' must pledge itself 
to help put down rebellions in any 


other colonies. And finally the 
colonies must, agree to certain 
measures that ■irould mean the 
destruction of Isew England’s 
entire sea trade. Instead of send- 
ing its reply to Lord Xorth, the 
Virginia House decided to frame 
an answer and submit it first to 
the Congress, so that all the Colon- 
ies could speak as one. 

To Peyton Randolph and, in- 
deed, to the House as a whole, 
there seemed to be one man best 
fitted for the task of framing Vir- 
ginia's reply — that man was Tho- 
mas Jefferson, the author of the 
famous Summary View. Hot only 
was he now recognized as a legal 
artist, but his attitude toward 
England was absolutely clear and 
unwavering. Furthermore, Jeffer- 
son had already been chosen to take 
Randolph’s place in Pluladelpliia 
while the latter conducted Vir- 
ginia’s affairs. So he would be 
taking bis own ideas to the Cong- 
ress. 

The second Continental Congress, 
which had now been sitting for 
six weeks, was a feverish collection 
of men. Official or not, a war with 
the mother country was on. Just 
before the meeting of the Congress, 
a battle had been fought at Lex- 
ington, jMassachusetts, between 
British regulars and farmers. And 
on the vejy day the second Cong- 
ress opened Ethan Allen had led bis 
Green Mountain Boys in an attack 
on Fort. Ticonderoga and bad cap- 
tured it. That June there was 
fought a fierce battle at a place 
called Bunker Hill in Massachusetts 
between some British troops and 
twelve thousand Americans called 
Out by the local Committee of 
E.afety. 

Sitting with Jefferson as another 
delegate from Virginia was Colonel 
George Washington, head of Vir- 
ginia’s militia. He attended the 
sessions in uniform. Wlien the 
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Congress ■ found itself definitely 
committed to a course of treason 
against England, ivifli battles like 
that of Bunker Hill already a fact, 
it chose this colonel ns the coni- 
mander-in-chief of the Continental 
armies. 

Jefferson’s SuTiimary View udiich 
had seemed too indical rrhen he 
MTotc it, now atJpeared to suit tlio 
situation verj- well indeed. So it is 
not surprising that in five daj’s 
Jefferson found himself delegated to 
perform a very important and 
delicate task. He and John Dickin- 
son were ordered to prepare an 
Address on the Causes of Taking 
TJp Arms. The Congress was at 
last admitting that it would resist 
force by force. John Dickinson, 
like Jefferson, was a literary artist 
in legal matters. But otherwise 
the two committee members were 
nothing alike. Dickin.son was cau- 
tious and conservative. When he 
saw Jefferson’s first draft of the 
Address, it was ns if a red flag had 
been waved in front of a bull. No, 
sir, he would not permit it '. Why, 
this red-headed Virginian was egg- 
ing tho colonies on to Eevolution ! 

So Dickinson rewrote the Add- 
ress with milder, more conciliatory 
phrases. Onh' the last four para- 
graphs were left of Jefferson’s fierj* 
protests. The more radical mem- 
bers of the Congress, the patriols, 
however, had found their man in 
Jefferson. Here was one upon whom 
they could call to present their case 
in the most elegant style and yet in 
its truest, most advanced light. As 
the Congress went beyond the cau- 
tious policies of- Dickinson, is relied 
more and more upon Jefferson’s 
pen. 

The answer to Lord North’s 
propositions of conciliation was 
'considered to ho the most important 
task of C-ongress. Virginia-’s reply, 
as drawn xip by Jefferson, was 
acknowledged to ’oo the best model. 


So, when the committee for this 
particular task was selected, we 
find, as wo expected, Jefferson’s 
name together with Benjamin 
Franklin’s, John Adams’s, and 
Eiflhard Henry Lee’s. Franklin got 
the most votes, and Jefferson the 
most after him. He had leapt 
immediately into popularity with 
these Americans from ail the thir- 
teen colonics. 

Lord Kort’u’s proposals were re- 
jected scornfully as insulting, mis- 
leading, and not in fact conciliatory 
at all. England still retained the 
rigid to tax whether she did so or 
not. She still imposed duties upon 
the colonies while she refused to 
allow them to trade with other 
countries than herself. Tlie attaek.s 
upon Boston were inhumane. The 
answer was a more dignified ex- 
pression of exactly what Virginia 
had wished to say. 

On the first of August, the Con- 
gress being adjourned, Jefi'erson 
got into Ids carriage and made the 
ten-day journey home. He was just 
in time to bid good-by to his friend 
and kinsman John Kandolph. John 
was going to England to live. He 
was a Tory and disapproved of 
the threa.tening Eevolution against 
England. The next month Jeffer- 
son lived through still another 
family tragedy, this time the closest 
of them all. His baby daughter, 
aged one and a half years, died. 

Congress met again in Septem- 
ber, but it had been sitting three 
weeks before Jefferson could come 
back to Philadelphia. He was in 
Congxess that Decetnher when the 
news came that the King had de- 
clared the American colonies in a 
state of rebellion and had accused 
them of seeking to establish an in- 
dependent empire. Immediately 
after Christmas 1775 Jefferson left 
for home. There was n ork to be 
done in Virginia. 
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Jefferson was one of the greatest 
underground agitators of all time. 
He had a genius for organizing 
great bodies of opinion for action 
by quier, simple means. He could 
talk to influential friends and ac- 
quaintances logically and persuasive- 
ly. He could write letters. In the 
meantime he collected monc}* for 
gunpowder and conducted the 
affairs of his Committee of Public 
S--.fcty. He was now also head of 
the militia of Albemarle County. 
But his main business was to make 
Virginia prepared for the next de- 
cisive step of the united colonics. 

IVlien in Jlay 177G a convention 
was called in Virginia to consider 
the question of independence, the 
success of Jefferson’s labors, and 
the labors of the men like lu'm, 
became apparent. The Convention 
voted unanimously to instnict its 
delegates in Congress to declare the 
united colonies free and independent 
States. In William.sburg the Bri- 
tish flag over the State House was 
hauled down to make place for one 
with thirteen stripes. 

As soon as he was sure of this 
vote, Jefferson hastened to Philadel- 
phia to resume his seat, Virginia 
was safe ; the next important work 
lay in Congress. This time Jefferson 
found his fellow Congressmen in a 
daring, fighting mood. They had 
now all caught up with John Adams 
and Patrick Henry and Thomas 
Jefferson, They had all read, as 
had nearlj’ every person in the 
colonies who could read at nil, a 
pamphlet that for boldness and fire 
quite eclipsed Jefferson’s scholarly 
Kxmmary Viavs. 

Wliile in London Benjamin Fran- 
klin had met a man named Thomas 
Paine, whom he persuaded to go to 
America, the land of opportunity. 
Paine had been in this countrj* 
little more than a year when he 
wrote Common Sense, a pamphlet 
that put the arguments for indepen- 


dence so simply, so tellingly, that 
there seemed to he no answer to it. 
This was in Januari' 1776. Early 
in June, then, in obedience to the 
instnictions they Imd received from 
liorac, the Virginia delegates propos- 
ed to the Continental Congress that 
a Declaration be drawn up stating 
that "thc-sc united colonies arc and 
of right out to ho free and indepen- 
dent.” The motion was seconded 
bj' John Adams of Mnssnehusetts. 

In the great debate that follow- 
ed it became evident that no one 
denied America’s right to indepen- 
dence or even the fact that America 
was already indej)endent. Was not 
the Congress at that very moment 
directing a successful war against 
England ? But was it good policy 
to put the fact into words ? Not all 
of the colonies wore ripe for such a 
step. The middle colonies — New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland — as well as 
South Carolina were still in “the 
half-way house of Dicldnson,” as 
Jefferson called it. But the public 
clamor for a statement of the 
colonies' rights to freedom had be- 
come so loud that Congress decided 
to draw up a Declaration at once, 
wliile it waited for the tardy colo- 
nies to catch up with the others. 
No time was lost in selecting a com- 
mittee to write the Declaration. On 
it were -John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, Robert 
Living.?ton, and Thomas Jefferson, 
who received the most votes. Jeffer- 
son. the legal artist, was selected 
to do the actual writing. 

Just at this time Jefferson, was 
wishing he could be in two places at 
once For, perfectly certain that 
independence would be declared, 
Virginia had deeided-to.make itself 
a new constitution. But at a mo- 
ment of such great historical signifi- 
cance Jefferson could not desert 
Philadelphia. Several of the Vir- 
ginia delegates were hastening home, 
and to one of them, his old friend 
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and teacher George Wj^thc, JefFer- 
son entrusted a sketch of a constitu- 
tion that he had dashed off. 

When Wytlie readied WiUianis- 
hurg, he found the framers of the 
Virginia constitution had just 
accepted a document drairn up by 
James Madison and Georgo Mason. 
However, they took Jefferson’s pre- 
amble and tacked it on to their own 
work. This preamble included a 
list of reasons for separation from 
England, and it was reall 5 ’ a sort 
of first draft to what Jefferson in- 
tended to put into the general 
Declaration of Independence. Now 
Jefferson began to write, to cut, to 
polish, to balance a composition 
that would become one of the most 
famous pieces of literature in the 
world. Later he had to alter a 
phrase that did not suit Adams, or 
put in an idea suggested bj”^ Frank- 
lin, Finally tlie paper was ready 
to be put on the table before Cong- 
ress. 

On July 4, 1776, the Continental 
Congress adopted the Declaration 
of Independence as corrected. The 
greater part of the Declaration 
consists of specific wrongs committed 
against the colonies b 5 " the King 
and his government. But the most 
important, the best remembered 
and most quoted part consists of 
the short introduction to these 
grievances. For in tliis first part- 
is the doctrine that a nation has 
at all times the right to change a 
government that does not suit it 
and that no longer performs the 
duties which a government should. 

This was not only treason ; it 
was heresy. For despite the nume- 
rous changes of kings in England’s 
own history, some of them accom- 
panied by violence, it was still 
assumed that kings ruled by divine 
right, that they were given by God 
to the people to be obe 3 ’ed But the 
Declaration of Independence of the 
new United States held that the 


purpose of a king, or of any govern- 
ment, was not to be obej'ed but to 
provide for the life, libertv, and 
pursuit of happiness of his subjects 
or its citizens. An}' government 
that did not provide for these rights 
had no claim to be supported. Such 
a government was in itself criminal 
and the crime that a government 
may commit upon its citizens is 
known as tyranny. Hence the long 
list of wrongs to prove to the rest of 
the world that King George’s 
government had been tyrannous. 
The colonists withdrew their consent 
to be governed. It was a new doc- 
trine of the divine right of the gover- 
ned. 

It is from this point of view 
that we must read the phrase, “all 
men are created equal”. People may 
sometimes be heard to scoff at this 
phrase. Are all men of the same 
height or have they the same brain ? 
Aren’t some stronger, some wiser 
than others ? But this cannot be 
what Jefferson, who was himself one 
of the wisest of his own da}', meant. 
He meant that, in so far as all meu 
are equally governed, so all govern- 
ments receive their powers from 
the consent of all men equally. 
If you and I liave the .same duties, 
must obey the same laws, then we 
must have the same rights and 
privileges. And among those are 
the rights to fife, to liberty, and to 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Vin. THE INNER 
REVOLUTION 

The American colomes in sign- 
ing Jefferson’s document had dec- 
lared themselves in revolt against 
Great Britain. Since England most 
certainly intended to put a stop to 
such rebellious nonsense, the Re- 
volution meant War. This may be 
called the Outer Revoluiiou, and 
the hero of tnis part of the Re- 
volution is the soldier, George 
Washington. 
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But tlie Declaration Kpoke of tlie 
rights of hnror.n beings that no 
government could tabe auay. It 
defined governments differently 
from u hat they ac:uall3* mere cm*- 
rvhere in the civilized rvorld. It 
contained statements that eonld 
liave been used to justify revolutions 
in ever%’ nation of Europe. In short, 
it mas trying to bring about a re- 
volution in men’s minds. Tbis may 
be called the Inner E evolution, and 
its heroes are the thinkers, Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Paine, and Thomas 
JeS'erson. The thinker’s revolution 
mas to be Jefferson’s lifelong task. 

So nom, the Continental C-ongi'ess 
having completed its most impor- 
tant task, Jefferson’s eyes turned 
once more to Virginia. He refused 
to be re-elected to tlio Congress. 
Geoego Wythe follomed liis example. 
The tmo of them hastened home as 
fast as thej' could drive llieir horses. 
For the lams of Virginia mere about 
to be romritten. Korn site mas a 
free State. She had elected Pat- 
rick Henry her first Governor. 
Under the King it had been impos- 
sible to pass reforms through the 
House of Burgesses, nom- the House 
of Delegates. But in a revolution 
the minds of men arc fluid and 
milling to accept change. Jefferson 
did not mish to make himself a dic- 
tator. He did not .seek j)omer for 
himself. He sought it for the people, 
so that vlieir lives mould be mider, 
freer, more self-reliant, a.nd happier. 
The "esteem of the morld” that he 
manted so much mas the honest 
gratitude of a free people. It may 
seem strange that Jefferson mas 
more interested in the lams of 
Vir^nia than in those of the mliole 
nation. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the thirteen former colo- 
nies mere not jmt a nation bv- any 
means. Even after the Declaration 
of Independence, the Continental 
Congress mas not making lams for 
all. Jeffer.son had been back in 
Virginia r. month mlien he mas in- 
formed that Congress had elected 


him, along with Silas Deane and 
Benjamin Franklin, to go to the 
French court' to negotiate treaties 
of alliance and commerce mith 
France. the back of Jefferson’s 
mind there had almaj's persisted 
the hope that some day he mould 
go abroad. For three da3's he kept 
the express making mhile lie tried to 
make up his mind. FinaU3' he deci- 
ded against it. His Avife’s health 
mas too poor to allom her to cross 
the ocean. Then, loo, the battle 
over Virginia’s legal reforms had 
just begun. 

The legal revolution that Jeffer- 
son had in mind mas not a task for 
any one man. He had to have 
friends, supporters, teachers, and 
disciples mho had some of the quali- 
ties that he lacked. 

There mas nothing finer in 
Thomas Jeffovsen’s life than his 
friendship uitii George Wythe. 
Jefferson considered him the best 
and most moral man he knem, and 
Wythe in turn idolized his former 
pupil. For public business, homever, 
W3’tbe lacked tmo of Jefferson’s 
most useful qualities ; tact and 
patience. He could never conceal 
his annoyance at the opposition in 
r. committee meeting. George 
?.Iason, another of Jefferson’s elderly 
friends, and author of Virginia’s 
constitution, resembled George 
Wi'tho in personal nobility, but bis 
talents mere more social. He mas 
vcr3’ handsome and cut a fine figure 
in a ballroom. Mason’s Bill of 
Eights in Virginia’s nem constitu- 
tion had served as one of Jefferson’s 
models when he drem up the Dec- 
laration. Mason supplied the little 
group of stanch revolutionists mith 
the fierj' oratory it needed. Eevolu- 
tions also need v'oung men, mho 
mul carry on the mork of mature 
men, just as mature men must base 
their mork on tho study and experi- 
ence of older men. Jefferson’s circle 
soon attracted the ideal young man 
for its purposes. This mas James 
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Madison, then txrenty-five j'cars 
old. Though jiot as brilliant in 
speech or in UTiting as some of 
the others, he rvas untiring and 
persistent, and his ideal of tho pat- 
riot was Jefferson. 

These men, then Jefferson, 

Wythe, Mason, and Madison — 
■were the center of the movement 
to revolutionize Virginia’s laws. 
Patrick Henrj’, and others as well, 
would sometimes join them to put 
through special measures, but 
these four men were constant in 
their aim to build up a democratic 
state. For, they felt, freeing the 
colonies from the English King was 
not tho heart of tire Revolution. 
States may ho free and yet the 
people living in them be slaves. 
The real Revolution consisted in 
giving these people a democratic 
form of government such as Europe 
did not have. The people themselves 
must be allowed to decide in each 
case wliat host served their rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

England was nded by an aris- 
tocracy, and the aristocracy had its 
power, its wealth, and its social 
position in the ownersliijj of large 
tracts of land. To keep the aristo- 
crac}^ limited to a small number of 
powerful people, the whole of each 
nobleman’s estate, together v ith his 
title, passed down intact to his 
eldest son. Tho other sons could 
shift for themselves. Wlicn the 
early settlers came to Virginia, it 
was natural that they should tliink 
of Jiving under this same system. 
Land could be had almost for the 
asking, and they carved out vast 
plantations for themselves in the 
Tidewater region. The huge grants 
of land passed from eldest son to 
eldest son. Tlie Tories who opposed 
the Revolution came largely from 
this class of land-owners. Now 
Jefferson sat at once that the power 
of this class lay in the laws tlsat pro- 
tected thoir system of inheritance. 


He would much rather have seen 
America populated and governed 
by sturdy independent farmers, 
with farms not so vast that tlier- 
had to be cultivated by slaves. Be- 
sides, he considered the inlieritance 
laws themselves ver\' unjust. 

If a man died without a will, 
cverj'thing went to his eldest son. 
This was called the law of primo- 
geniture [i^rimo — first ; gepJiure — 
birth). Moreover, he could not always 
give his brothers any of his land 
oven if he wanted to. For the land 
might be “entailed”. This meant 
that by some provision of his great 
grandfather’s will, the land must 
ahvaj's staj^ intact and could never 
bo broken np, Tlie heir must pass 
it on to his eldest son, at least as 
largo as he had received it. The Vir- 
ginians had gone the English one 
better b3^ permitting Negro slaves 
to bo entailed along with the land 
and houses. And, of course, the 
larger the estates grow under this 
sj'stem, the more did slaves become 
neccssarj'. Jefferson’s two measures, 
repealing the law of primogeniture 
and the law of entail met with the 
most bitter opposition. Jefferson's 
most serious opponent was Mr. 
Pendleton, who, though he. had 
finalty joined tlie Revolution against 
England, was otherwise firmh' at- 
tached to the ancient order of things. 
Whenever the hills seemed fmalh- 
a’oout to pass. Pendleton would 
tack on an amendment which would 
turn their moaning upside down. 
Ke became such a nuisance to the 
radicals that they always refeircd 
to him as •' 'Moderation” Pendleton. 
But Jefferson’s patience was equal 
to Pendleton’s, and a.t last his mea- 
sures were about to become a law. 
Hereafter, when a man died without 
leaving a will, his children would 
share tho inheritance eqiially, 
ajtd his dead hand would not pre- 
vent them from doing with it as 
they iilcasecl. 

Jefferson’s next concern was 
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the naturalization of foreigners. 
His bill provided that any foreigner 
rrho desired to become a citizen of 
Virginia could do so after two years’ 
residence bj' declaring in court 
his intention of living in the State 
thereafter. The wife of a natur- 
alized citizen became a citizen with 
him, and so did his children who 
were under age. All minors who 
migrated to Virginia without father 
or mother became citizens without 
any legal steps when they came of 
age. 

America had alway.s been an 
asylum for Europeans dissatisfied 
with their home countries or perse- 
cuted in them, and Jefferson meant 
to sec that Virginia at least would 
keep this noble purpose forever. 
The bill was easily passed. 

The next great battle was not 
won with such ease. For Jefferson 
and his friends now set about 
establishing religious freedom, an 
idea so new and advanced that to 
many people it seemed shocking, if 
not blasphemous. 

Most American colonies had 
become more or less accustomed to 
rehgious tolerance, that is, people 
w’ere allowed to profess whatever 
religion they chose without being 
'lonsidercd criminals. They could 
.\orship in their own churches in 
their own way. But they did not 
always have religious /rccdom. Now, 
as a matter of fact, Virginia did not 
even have religious tolerance. The 
Southerners were not Puritans. 
Their church was Episcopalian, or 
“Church of England”. There were 
pretty strict laws about attending 
church on Sunday, but once the 
service — net too long — was over, 
your dutj- was done and you could 
do what you pleased Avith the rest 
of the day. But not belonging to 
the established religion Avas quite 
a different matter. It meant 
persecution both under the law and 
beyond it. Only half of those 


residing in Virginia really belonged 
to the established church, yet all 
])aid its taxes equally. Further- 
more, to be legally wed one had to 
be married by an Episcopalian 
minister. 

“It does me no injury,” Jefferson 
said, “for my neighbor to say there 
are twenty Gods or no God. It 
neither picks my pocket nor breaks 

my leg Is uniformity of opinion 

desirable 1 No more than face or 

stature Millions of innocent 

men, women, and children since the 
introduction of Cliristianity have 
been burnt, tortured, fined, aud 
imprisoned, yet we have not ad- 
vanced one inch toward uniformity. 
The effect of this coercion has been 
to make one half of the world fools 
and the other half hypocrites.” 

Practically all the Burgesses 
Avere Episcopalians, but the moderat- 
es were willing to go half way with 
Jefferson in his desire to remove all 
religious restrictions and disabilities. 
They admitted, for instance, that it 
was unfair to tax people for a 
church they did not belong to. Why 
not, they said, let people specify 
which churches they Avished their 
taxes to go to ? Would that not 
be religious freedom ? But Jefferson 
said No. Any bargaining might 
some day be used as a basis for 
religious persecution. Religion and 
religious support must be made 
purely voluntarjR For eight years 
this struggle continued. At last, 
when Jefferson was in France, 
Mason and Madison got his bill for 
the establishment of reb'gious free- 
dom passed. Later this principle 
of absolute religious freedom was 
inserted into the Constitution of 
the United States as the first 
amendment of the Bill of Rights, 
chiefly through the efforts of James 
Madison. There were during the 
Revolution about 250,000 slaves in 
Virginia. Jefferson himself owned 
more than a liundred and fifty. He 
had never bought any ; they came 
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to him with his father’s and his 
■wife’s estates. 

When Jefferson first became a 
Burgess under a royal Governor, he 
had begun to work against the 
sla've system. His first cautious 
proposal was a measure permitting 
freed slaves to live in Virghiia. 
The measure was defeated. Jeffer- 
son had then decided that nothing 
progressive could be done about 
slavery as long as a king still ruled 
the countrj^ So, when Jefferson 
was writing the Declaration of 
Independence, he included among 
the crimes of the King the charge 
that he had obstructed the colonists’ 
attempts to limit the system of 
slavery. But he discovered that 
many' colonists thought exactly as 
did the King’s governors on this 
matter. He was, much to his 
annoyance, forced to cross out this 
charge. 

But the Declaration still stated 
that all men were created free and 
equal, and this in one of the few 
countries in the world where slavery 
was permitted ! At first Jefferson 
wanted to attack the problem 
directly at its heart bj' simply 
having slavery abolished. But 
Jefferson’s friends pointed out 
many circumstances that made such 
a forthright stop as abolition seem 
impossible. First there was the 
opposition of the Virginia planters. 
At a time when in some regions the 
slaves outnumbered the whites two 
to one, it was a dangerous jirocced- 
ing suddenly' to free them. The 
process should be more gradual. 
Mason wanted the Negroes to bo 
educated before they' were freed, 
and thought that their masters 
should be obliged to prepare them 
for liberty'. Finally', Je&r^on’s own 
former experiences with the slavery' 
question convinced him that the 
only sure way of abolishing slavery' 
was to get the slaves actually out 
of the country'. For he thought 
that the people who had once been 
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slaves would never be allowed to 
live in peace side by side with people 
who had once been their masters. 

In the end Jefferson worked out 
an elaborate plan. All Negro child- 
ren who were born from now on 
wore to be free and to belong to no 
one but their parents. These child- 
ren were to stay' with their parents 
until they were old enough to be 
trained in a trade. Then at public 
expense they would be taught far- 
ming, handicrafts, or science accor- 
ding to their ability. When the boys 
were twenty-one and the girls eigh- 
teen, they' were to be supplied with 
tools, seed, cows, horses, and fire- 
arms and be sent to some suitable 
colony', preferably in Africa. This 
colony' was then to be declared a 
free nation by the American govenr- 
ment. Finally', at the same time, 
America wovrld be sendmg out ships 
to Europe to bring free white colo- 
nists to take the place of the slaves. 
But Jefferson’s every attack on the 
slave problem came up against the 
stone wall of the planters’ opposi- 
tion. It was not until 1782 that 
Jefferson’s original measure, per- 
mitting freed slaves to live in Vir- 
ginia, was pushed through by 
Madison, after a compromise. The 
act now read that an owner might 
free a slave if he guaranteed that the 
freedman would not become a pubhc 
cliarge. In eight years this act resul- 
ted in the freeing of ten thousand 
slaves. 

As for the larger plan, which 
if enacted might have saved tliis 
country from the Civil War, it did 
not even start to take place until 
1S22, when James Monroe, a friend 
and pupil of Jefferson’s, was Presi- 
dent of the United States. In that 
year Jehudi Ashmun brought some- 
freed slaves to the West Coast of 
Africa, where they started the nation 
of Liberia. But by now it was too, 
late for the cotton gin had been in- 
vented and slaves had become much 
too valuable to be allowed to go free. 
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In the ideal state v.liiclj Jeffer- 
Kon ^ras now tndng to lielp build in 
Virginia, everjone capable of learn- 
ing at rdl must bo educated, be be 
lich or poor. How eke could the 
citizen understand their rights, be 
able to rr.f intr.in tbein, and exorcise 
with intelligence their parts in self- 
governnrent ? Jefferson therc-fore 
laid out a plan for public schooling 
that covered the whole system of 
education. Each county was to be 
divided up into wards five or six 
miles square. Each ward was to 
support a school and a teacher rvith 
taxes collected from ]coplo who 
owned projjerty, wlietlier they had 
children or not. This is exacth- 
how our modern schools are sujqror- 
tcd. Each child, rich or poor, was 
entitled to attend this sciiool to 
loai-n rending, writing and arith- 
metic, Then in different parts of 
tire State there were to be c.stabli- 
slied twenty "grammar schools,” 
which would teach GreeJe, Latin, 
geography, and advanced arith- 
metic, very much like our high 
schools. The brigh.test student from 
each ward school was to be sent 
to a grammar school on a scbolar- 
sbip. After a two j'ears’ trial, the 
biigbtest of these students wore to 
be continued at advanced courses 
in the grammar school. 

At the end of six years, half of 
the students were to be dismi.ssed, 
some of them to become grammar 
and ward school teachers. The 
otiior half would be sent to William 
and alary for a three-year course in 
whatever sciences they cho;:e. Thus 
tl'ic brightest boy.s would be edu- 
cated entiroh' he* the State. Jeffer- 
son’s edV'Cationa.l proposals were 
adopted only after many years, 
and then only pieccmc-a!, and never 
in their cniirety. In 17U6 Jeffenson’s 
friends finally managed to get 
passed that part of his education 
bill dealing w-ith the lowest grade 
schools, but only with an aiaend- 
ment that made it quite wortli- 
Icss. TJie amendment left it 


to the magistrates of eacii county 
io decide whetlier they should have 
ward schools or not. As the magis- 
trates were tb.e big land-owners of 
the counties and as the cost of 
education was to be borne by the 
wealtlij’ classes (who bad private 
tutors for their own children), very 
few- ward schools were established. 

Kow that there was no king, 
no court, no English Parliament 
to look after b’irgir.ia’s laws, every- 
one realized that some revisions 
would have to he made in the pre- 
sent statutes. For this task of 
adapting the old code of laws to a 
republican form of government, the 
Virginia legislature selected their 
three best writers of laws ; Thomas 
Jefferson, George Wythe, and 
Edmund Pendleton. 

Jefferson w-as given the most 
ancient British laws to remodel, 
those that were older than the 
founding of the colony of Virginia. 
Wythe took the British laws up to 
the Declaration of Independence. 
And Pendleton was put in charge 
of the laws passed by Virginia her- 
self. 

Jefferson saw tl’.at the first big 
.sweei)ing reform would have to do 
with the death penalty. For life 
was cheap in the English law of 
those days, much cheaper than a 
little property, and men were some- 
times hanged for so small a crime 
as stealing a loaf of bread. Jefferson, 
V/ythe, and Pendleton, for once 
unanimous, recommended the 
abolition of the death penalty for 
all crimes except murder and high 
treason. Btit it took the legislature 
eleven years to make this recom- 
mendation law. 

In going over tlie ancient laws 
Jefferson was forcibl 5 ’ reminded of 
the difficult time he and Dahnej^ 
CaiT had had as students in follow- 
ing the involved language of “old 
Coke,” Ke . therefore, determined 
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M-Jiilc Itc v.r.s rewitin'r llicse 
jjiMfi, he ns w,-)l cast Ihc/ii 

inlo r.s simple and dear a siylo as 
])0 wns cnpnlde of. Vryf iie joiiie'd him 
in this Stiulonts of tlic iaiv in Vir- 
ginia lodaj liarc JeiTerfcon to tliank 
if their studies are son)onl).at en-siir 
than clscwlicrc. 

Tlie "Eeviseil L!iv.s” ■\vcro put 
liefore the Asscinhl}' in tlic form 
of 120 separate bills. A.s ii.sual the 
faithful Madison took up the colossal 
tnsk of getting them passed : By 
plugging and hammering a may ho 
managed in six years to got GO of 
thorn adopted. 

IX. WARTIME GOVEIfjs^OR 

While Jeffcr.son aiul his friends 
more Jigliting to make their country 
a hotter place to live in for future 
citizens, the nems that poured in 
from the various hattlo fronts ma.s 
di.shcartcning enough. But late in 
1777 tliore came tho joyoii-s suri)nso 
of Burgoyno’s surrondcr at Sara- 
toga. This groat noma had among 
other things tmo important ro.sults 
for our story. First, it brought 
France in as an nlkv of tho young 
rc]jubJic. Secondly, four thousand 
prisoners of mar mere sent to be 
ejuartored in Virginia. 

The troops mitli their officers 
mho more encamped in Albemarle 
County, mitliin .sight of Monticollo, 
iiieliidcd many ilo.ssians. Jeffer.-ou 
HPAv thorn airivc after .seven hundred 
miles of dreary march, and ho ma.s 
struck with pity for tho di.smal 
condiiion and prospcet.s of thesse 
men, mostly impres.sed soldier.-; 
mliosu licnrfs mere not in their ta.sk. 
Among tho Gorman oilif’or.s, mho 
liful no cause to hoar tho rovoiu- 
lionary colonies ill-mill, vrero ineTi 
of tuio I'hiropenn cultm-e, and soon 
tlic .Tefibrson lu'.d formed many 
delightful nem aequainta.n<-e.-; in 
the neigh horhood. Ho tlirem oja-n 
to the ofiieers Ida gardens, his house, 
hi.s library. Even Genera! Phillips, 


commander of the English iiri- om. rs, 
mhoni .Te/remon di'seiihed as tfu- 
proude.*;! man oft he proudest n, 
enten d into the S'liirit of nei-hlnm- 
lincs.s. Aeknov ledging Jefier.-on';; 
politcnc.ss I’.c rent him the follomiuL' 
invitation ; “TJio Bviihh odicers 
intend to perform a play next 
Saturday at Ih.e Barruek.s. I siird! 
be extremely hapjiy to have the 
honor to attend you and Mr.s. 
Jejfer.->rin in my box at the theater 
should you or that lady he inclined 
to go.*’ JefTorscin urotc a friend ; 
“It i;: for the benefit of mnnklr.d 
to mitigate tl'.e horrors of mar as 
nnicli a.s })o.s.sib!e. Tho practice, 
therefore, of modern nations, of 
treating captive cnemie.s mith polite- 
nc.ss and genero.-jity, is not only 
dcligiitfid in contemplation, but 
really intcre.sting to all tho uorld — 
friends, foes, and neutral.” 

In 1771) Thomas JcfTc-r.ion be- 
eaino Governor of Virginia. That 
Stale then embraced much more 
territory than it doe.s nom. It ex- 
tended as far west as tho Mis.sissijipi 
and inoluded all the land that mo 
nom call I'irginia, West. Virginia, 
Kentucky, .and a great part, be-'ides, 
of mhnt is nom Uhio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. In other we.ys, too, Virginia 
was practically a nation in its omii 
riglit. It could borrow moivy on if.-; 
own account, and, two day.-: after 
Jefror.soi)'.s inaugur.iti'if!. Virgini-a 
ratified a treaty with Fre.u tpiiti- 
a.s though it mere an indepeiulcnt. 
power. 

The r.Ulanco uith France bad ,a 
fern unde.sirable c-msequetiecs a.s 
mell as m.any good lun.s. For otic 
thing tliere vtis ti .ihauge of sp.-rit 
on both sii-cs. Kom (hat rrance. 
ma.s to .'etui over tr-nip.-, volunteer- 
ing on this .side dropped oil. Thero 
mas not now s-acli ti fei-iitig of dc.‘- 
perate need as there had been. 

On tlie other baud this !!li:r.u..\' 
made the Etit'iisb moTc ntthiess. Xom 
they feared that the colonies uoitld 
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become French possessions, they 
fought hsrder end also v. ent more 
systematically about the business 
of laying u-nste the land. Burgoyne’s 
surrender had to be made up for, 
and the South, since it nus less 
populated, seemed more easy to 
conquer. 

Now the British were coming 
up from the south through North 
Carolina, Jefferson determined to 
keep them out of Virginia at all 
costs. To do this he had to put all 
his hopes in General Gates, who 
was opposing the English army in 
North Carolina. He sent Gates all 
the resources in men and ammuni- 
tion he could spare. 

But many Virginians looked on 
with anxiety as Virginia's means 
of defense poured into the Carohnas. 
Virginian soldiers should be fighting 
Virginia’s battles, that is, in Virginia, 
they thought. VTliile still straining 
eTcry resource to send Gates sup- 
plies', Jefferson received the dread- 
ful news that the Americans had 
been disastrously defeated at Cam- 
den, South Carolina. In one battle 
all the materials that Virginia had 
spent tu'o montlis in collecting were 
lost to the enemy. Ail their sacri- 
fices bad been in vain. The British 
wonld now invade Virginia. Jeffer- 
son’s critics raised a louder mur- 
mur. 

Fortunately for Jefferson’s peace 
of m.ind, the Virginian forces had 
carried out at least one successful 
campaign. In accordance with the 
new British plan of wasting the^ 
South, a British general named 
Hamilton had spent the winter of 
1779 persuading the chiefs of some 
Indian tribes to attack the Ameri- 
cans. The Indians took no prisoners 
preferring scalps, and, of course, 
drew no sharp lines between soldiers 
and civilians, men and women. 
Colonel George Kogers Clark, a 
former neighbor of Jefferson’s, had 
been sent into the western forests 


with a tiny army of 130 frontiers- 
men to take Hamilton. Though 
the feat seemed incredible Clark 
actually did surprise and capture 
Hamilton with all liis wliile forces 
early in the spring. Hamilton and 
two other officers were brought to 
Williamsburg, the others released 
on parole. From now on Virginia 
did not have to guard its western 
frontier against invasion. It could 
turn its whole energies to stopping 
the British army advancing in the 
south. 

Meanwhile, the victorious British 
in the Carolinas were taking several 
months to reach the Virginia border. 
Again and again they were checked 
by guerrilla troops. At the same 
time Virginia was being threatened 
on a new front. A dozen armed 
vessels had anchored in Chesaxicake 
Bay. They landed troops. Virginia 
held its breath, but nothing happen- 
ed. These ships had been ordered 
to wc.it for Cornwallis, and the 
Carolina guerrillas were keeping 
Cornwallis away. The ships set 
sail again after waiting more than a 
month. No sooner did Virginia 
seem safe again than a messenger 
galloped into the capital to say that 
twenty-seven warships had been 
sighted entering Chesapeake Bay, 
The messenger had not waited to 
make out what flags the ships flew. 
Tills was Simday, December 21, 
1780. It was not until Tuesday that 
the Governor learned that the ships 
were British, and that they were 
making their way up the James. 
Instantly Jefferson called out the 
militia and gave orders to remove 
all war supplies to a point above 
Kichmond, where the James was 
not navigable because of rapids, 

Thursday evening the Governor 
'received news that the British 
troops imder the renegade Benedict 
Arnold had landed. Jefferson found 
himself alone, all the members of 
the government being away on duty 
or engaged in removing their fami- 
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lies from danger. There M-as not in 
Virginia a military force largo 
enough to stop Arnold’s troops. And 
Jefferson himself n'as no soldier. 

Sending his own family to a 
relative in Tuckahoo, ho mfninted a 
horse and raoed to superintend the 
transportation of the war supplies 
across the river for some hours ; 
then at midniglit he galloped off 
to Tuckahoo to see that his family 
u'as safety put across the river. At 
.daylight man and horse, both tired 
and unfed, galloped back to super- 
vise the transport of the last stores 
from Richmond across the James. 
Just before reaching Richmond 
Jefferson discovered that it was 
already in the hands of the enem}', 
and turned off just in time to follow 
the stores. Then he hunted up 
Baron von Steuben’s camp to get 
the advice of the only trained com- 
mander within reach. 

Arnold was in Richmond trying 
to cripple the town in the shortest 
possible time by raiding and burn- 
ing. Meanwhile, the Virginia 
militia was massing around him. 
Luckilj' for Arnold, the wind shifted, 
so that he could board his ships, 
sail down the river and away. The 
raid vras over. 

Jefferson had been in the saddle 
for three and a half days when he 
rode into Richmond on the heels 
of Benedict Arnold. He must now 
take up a job that was as little to 
his liking as a task could well be. 
For from tliis time on Jefferson was 
virtually a military dictator. All 
civil government had practically 
ceased to exist. 

Virginia was now harried on all 
sides. To the east Benedict Arnold 
was pillaging the State in spite of 
Steuben’s and Lafayette’s attempts 
to check him. To the south Corn- 
wallis and Tarleton had at last 
burst across the border and were 
sweeping northward. In the western 


counties the Indians were again on 
the unr path, it was'said. Finally 
the British fleet swooped down 
unexpectedly here and there on the 
coast. 

In response to repeated calls for 
help Washington had at last sent 
“the boy Lafayette” to Virginia. 

. This youthful major general had 
already been in America four years 
before he entered Richmond in 
March 1781. From their first 
meeting Jefferson and Lafayette 
became dear and lifelong friends. 

Hurriedl3' fhe legislature met 
and empowered the Governor to 
call out the militia, to confiscate 
wagons, horses, food, equipment, 
clothing, and Negroes. He was also 
to arrest disloyal Tories. He was 
to issue money. In short, the man 
who had fought with every weapon 
to make men free was given such 
tyrannical powers as no royal 
Governor had ever enjoyed. 

Four times in Jefferson’s second 
term of office the legislature had to 
flee before the enemy. First in 
January 1781 when Arnold sacked 
Richmond ; then in March ; and 
then again in May, when the enemy 
armies were so close that the few 
members who were left decided after 
that to meet in Charlottesville near 
Monticello. From there they were 
again forced to leave by the arrival 
of General Tarleton and his white 
dragoons. Jefferson himself barely 
escaped capture. On June 1st 
Jefferson’s term as Governor was 
up. But because of the Constant 
danger, there were never enough 
legislators gathered together at anj' 
one time to permit of a legal vote. 
The mouth of 5Iay passed ; Virginia 
was without a governor. 

When the dispersed legislature 
fiualty met together again on June 
7, the members were irritable and 
nervous. They -had to have some- 
one to blame, and it was only 
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nnltiri'.l tlu.f JofTor.-on r-lioiik: «in'.c 
in for a gucfl .‘•kau: of vpito. 

Uioln'i li:>:y tclii isim not to 
s-f jid r.ll t'noir f-n]i])lios r.sul men to 
Gciura! Gat'.s in tl'.o Caroliur.B ! 
Xuw, fcc v.licre tlioy v.cre, iBirriud 
<in four .‘•itU.s by the foe. The leyi?- 
h'.tors nio) wore busily crying, “I 
told you f-o,” were no’.v joined bj’ 
the older eiieniio.s of Jefferson, the 
eonsi-rvfitivc?, tl.c men v.ho had 
fought agninst. the abolition of the 
entail, udio liatcd iiini for winning 
religiou.s liberty for Virginia. George 
Nicholas, a young reiircscntativc 
from Jefl'er.son'.s own county of 
Albemarle, rose up and accustd th.e 
former Governor of failing in his 
duty by allowing Benedict Arnold 
to terrorize the State. JeCerson’s 
friends jumped to hi.s defense. But 
Jefferson himself was profoundly 
shocked. It seemed so obvious to 
him that in the thirteen years he 
had been in public service, lie had 
always worked for the Slate’.s best 
intere.sts both in the prcsctit and 
the future. Amtized and hurt, he 
got a friend to .secure from Nio'io- 
]as a list of the forma] charge.s the 
latter intended to bring agnin.st 
him. Through the same friend he 
sent Nichola.s the answers he 
intended to make. Tlicn he 
retired to the country to luond over 
the ingratitude of his State. Before 
lie retired for good, as h.e thought, 
lie answerc'l one more challenge to 
his principles and did his Slate one 
more service. At this last meeting 
of the Icgisl.aturo one party began 
to agitate for a dictator. “The 
very thoughi,” said Jefferson, ‘ was 
treason against the people, was 
tw-.'ison against m.ankind in 
gciural." IJc united his friends, 
wl'.o were still in tlie majority, to 
defeat the project, 

lie knew, however, that what 
the countri' needed at it.s head in 
these wcrli!:e time.s was, if not a 
dictator, at least a .eoidicr, hut one 
legally elected. So ho turned Ids 


lar.t politie.al effort. s to the eleetioSi 
of General Nelson as his own 
sucee.-sor. 

Gener.'il Nelson had been one of 
the niainstc.yr. of Jeffer.-on'.s admi- 
nistration. Jle sujijKirted it wilii 
his name, his miiitaiy talents, and 
money from his vast cstate.s. When 
he was elected, ho went very eon- 
sciontiously about Ins task of being 
a military emergency Governor. 
Virginia had o taste of the dictator- 
ship it seemed to want. 

Nelson forced men into the 
army, impressed wagons, horses, 
slaves, ,and .supplies. But he suc- 
ceeded ill pleasing his countrymen 
no Letter than the previous 
Governor, although he lind sacri- 
ficed licalth and fortune for them. 
After holding his oflice sis months, 
ho throw it up and he, too, went 
before the Assembly to answer 
charges made against him. 

In the meantime JeETerson was 
stiil on his wife’s estate. Poplar 
Forc.st, in Bedford County, waiting 
for the Assembly to convene again. 
Then ho would go to fa.ee his 
accusers, answer them, and retire to 
jirivate life permanently, never to 
accept public oflice ag.ain. 

In August, Lafayette brvnight 
.Tcfi’erson a letter from the President 
of the Continental Congress. It 
contained exciting ncw.s: Jofieraon 
had been appointed to represent 
the young United State.? abroad. 
But he could not go until he liad 
pc-rsona)l5- answered those accusa- 
tions. He declined the olfcr. 

Before the legislature met again, 
the war was over. Cornwalils had 
surrendered at Yorktown. Virginia 
wa.s free of it.s invader.;; it was 
deiiriously happy ; it diti not rc- 
memher petty grudge.?. When, a 
month later, in November, JefTcrson 
ran for the Assembly in Albemarle 
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Coiinty, lie ^Yas elected 'nithoiit a 
dissenting rote. 

Grimly Jefferson rose uj) in Ids 
place. The House would be pleased 
to remember that accusations 
against him h.r.d been hinted at the 
last session. Would the members 
in question please repeat the ac- 
cusation ? He was prepared to 
meet and answer them. 

There was no reply. George 
Nicholas had purpose!}^ stuYwd 
away, jifter a silence, Jefferson 
calmlj’’ read off the points as he had 
received tliera through his friend. 
Then ho answered them iioint by 
point. He sat down. 

Immediately another member 
stood up and offered a resolution 
thanking Jefferson for his “impar- 
tial, upright, and' attentive admi- 
nistration." It was passed unani- 
mously by both Council and 
Assembly, 

But at the next meeting of the 
House, Jefferson did not appear. 
True to his vow, he had returned 
to Monticello, determined to spend 
the rest of liis life as a private 
citizen. Tlie friends who had been 
indignant at the treatment Jefferson 
had received at the hands of politi- 
cal adversaries, were now becoming 
indignant at Jefferson’s own pride 
and exaggerated sensitivity. They 
knew how important he was to 
them and to their plans for a demo- 
cratic republic. They did not 
hesitate to chide him to his face. 
James Monroe wrote directly to 
Jefferson and told him what the 
people were sa5dng. Jefferson 
answered him that he had examined 
his heart and was convinced that 
every fiber of political ambition had 
been tom out. The disapproval 
of men who had worked with him 
and had known his aims was a 
shock for which he had not been 
prepared. “I felt," ho ends the 
letter, “that these injuries had in- 


flicted a wound on my spirit which 
only will be cured by the all-healing 
grave.” 

George Nicholas, some time 
later, published a letter containing 
a handsome apology. Now Jefferson 
was loft with almost no excuse for 
sulking in his retirement. 

X. RETURN TO BATTLE 

li’hat fortified Thomas Jefferson 
in liis resolve to stay out of politics 
was the fun he got out of being 
home. There were so many in- 
terests he had had no time for while 
at Philadelphia and ’'tTilliamsburg 
and during the feverish two years 
of his governorship. 

First and foremost among these 
hobbies was the completion of 
Monticello and its grounds. 

In becoming a gentleman far- 
mer, Jefferson was fulfilling one of 
his two ideals of the completely 
satisfactory life. His second ideal 
was the life of the scientist. Al- 
ready in his college days Jefferson 
had learned from Professor Small 
to prefer exact information to hazy 
general statements. So for five years 
he had kept a very close account of 
the amount of rain that fell in the 
neighborhood, the coldest tempera- 
ture and the liottest as revealed hy 
the thermometer, and the direction 
the winds blew. Even now at 
Monticello Jeffersm recorded the 
appearance and disappearance of 
snow and ice, of tlie leaves of the 
different trees, of the buds and 
fruits of the orchards, of the ticks 
and fireflies, and of many birds. He 
observed the daj’ of the V'car that 
each of the vegetables and fruits 
and berries reached his table. 

All this information went into 
notebooks. Every conceivable fact 
of interest about 'Virginia that 
Jefferson ever heard had gone into 
those notebooks. Every observation 
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Ihnt bo U‘'Tui to himself or 
his neialibors lie jotted dov.-n. So 
thorriugli v-o? Jofiirson'p deperip- 
tjon of the notural rcpoorce?. the 
produrts. the inliabitr.nts, the 
boundaries, and the lows a7ul ens- 
tom? of his Stat" tiie.t, v.ithout in- 
teiidins it, he beoaroe America’s 
first rerd ueoerapher. 

Since the birth of her second 
ehild Mrs. Jetler.son !\ad never quite 
regained her slrencth. crowing 
weaker and ueeker witli time. On 
September G, 17S2, she lost her Ion" 
dreara- fight for life. Mrs. Jefferson 
left, besides her namcsak.e Martha, 
two other little daughters— Mary, 
who was four, and Lucy Elizabeth, 
an infant. Thomas Jefferson pro- 
mised himself to be both father and 
mother to them. He hoped to heal 
his grief for Martha hy earing for 
her children. 

The eountry’s affairs were now 
being run by t he Congress establi- 
siiccl by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. which iiad finally been ratified 
in 1781. While .still at Amphill, 
Jefforson received word from this 
Congress that he had been appoint- 
ed a minister and was to go to Paris 
to help Benjamin Franklin and John 
Jay conclude the final treaty of 
peace with England, Jefferson’s 
friends, knowing of his wife’s death, 
now hoped that he wonld be willing 
to return to public life 

As a matter of fact, Jefferson 
was more than willing. He w.as 
eager. Here w.as an opportunity 
to lose himself in hard work and 
important scrvice.s. 

It was midwinter when Jeffer- 
son huiTiod to Baltimore to embark 
on the French frigate that was to 
take him abroad. But he found 
the frigate frozen in the ice and the 
Engli.ji fleet still blockading the 
harbor. Before these difficulties 
were overcome, the belated mails 
arrived ivith tlie news that the first 


draft of the peace treaty liad al- 
ready been signed. Jefferson wasn’t 
needed. Was he de.stined never to 
see Fr.ince ! 

Jefferson returned to Monticello. 
'rhero he spent a di.smal summer. 
He worked hard tis usual but ho no 
longer took any joy in his work. 

In the raeantime, Jefferson’s 
friends were still busy at getting 
him back into the thick of politic.?. 
That summer lie was chosen to ro- 
pre.^ont Virginia at the Congre.s.5 
of the Confederation. His duties 
began in November. 

One of tbc Congresp’s pressing 
task.? was to establish a money 
system for the new nation. It was 
natural at fir.st to tliink of adopting 
the British system of coinage. Four 
ff,rthing.s mako ono penny, twelve 
pennio.s m.ako one shilling, twenty 
shillings make a sovereign or one 
pound ; bcr-ide.s which, twenty-one 
shillings make a guinea, two shill- 
ing.? make a florin, and two and a 
hrdf shillings mako a half crown. 
At the thought of this jumble. Jeffer- 
son and several others threw up 
their hands in dismay. Here was 
a brand-new republic .starting from 
scratch — why not create a sensible 
system while they had the chance ? 

MTion Gouvcrncur Morris pro- 
po.sed the decimal system wo 
now have, Jefferson immediately 
agreed with him. ’Ehis meant that 
each coin could be reckoned in 
terms of other eoin.s by tens. Ten 
mills make one cent ; ten cents 
make one dime ; ten dimes make one 
dollar : ten dollars make one eagle ; 
and so on. The Spanish dollar was 
made the basis of American cur- 
rency. The world viiU comes from 
the Latin and means a thousandth ; 
the word ernf means hundrcdtli ; 
and di7r,c mean.? a tenth. 

The most important worl: done 
bv’ Jeffeison at this Congrc.ss was 
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the ])lr,n ho clrciv up for tho govern- 
ment of the JJorthwest Territory, 
which liad been surrendered by 
Virginia to tlic Confederacy. First 
of all his plan proposed that all 
territory now owned or later to be 
acquired by the United States 
should be divided up into States. 
This provided a ^ranle^YOTk for the 
growth of the countrjn It made 
expansion a national instead of a 
State question. It prevented the 
creation of two different kinds of 
citizens, some belonging to States 
attd some to the United States only. 
Jefferson obviously had at the back 
of his mind a dream of a vast 
empire, composed of many great 
vStates, closely bound up together. 

rurtherraore. Jefferson’s plan 
provided for the government of 
these territories before they be- 
came States. The inhabitants might 
create their own temporary govern- 
ment-s as long as they fulfilled two 
conditions. First, these govenrments 
must he rcpuhliean in form and 
must admit no person to citizen- 
ship who held a hereditary title. 
Secondly, after the year 1800 there 
should be no slavery in any of this 
territory. 

Finally, anj' part of this terri- 
tory could he admitted into tho 
union as a State "on an equal foot- 
ing’’ with the original thirteen, as 
soon as it had as many free in- 
habitants as the len.st populous of 
those original thii-teen States. 

When Jefferson presented this 
plan to Congress, it was adoirted and 
ratified— but only after a little 
amendment had been inerted 
which removed the conditions 
about hereditary titles and slavery. 
In spite of those changes, the adop- 
tion of Jefferson’s plan for the 
treatment of United States terri- 
tories makes him the father of the 
American system of Statc-maldng. 
It is thanks to him that a citizen 
of California is precisely tho same 


kind of American citizen as the 
citizen of JIassachusetts. 

Tho last great task Jefferson 
engaged in while at the Congress 
was also intended to unite and 
strengthen the new republic. He 
proposed that ministers he sent to 
all the European nations to nego- 
tiato commercial treaties. Europe 
should learn to look upon the 
United States as a single nation. 
Jefferson drew up n list of “Instruc- 
tions” for American ambassadors 
at all foreign capitals. They con- 
tained not only rules for making 
commercial treaties hut also a set 
of regulations for the more humane 
conduct of wars. American ministers 
were to try to get all the European 
governments to pledge themselves 
to follow these regulations. 

Jefferson’s regulations forbade 
privateering, the molesting of 
neutrals, and the injuring of farmers, 
fishermen, or other civilians. There 
was to ho no confiscation of pro- 
perty, no crowding of prisoners into 
unhealthy places, no ravaging of 
scacoasts. War, in short, was to ho 
kept purely a matter of armies, of 
soldiers and sailors. 

These “Instnietions” were adopt- 
ed whole-hcnrtedlj*. 

XI. FRANCE 

On the day that Congress adopt- 
ed Jefferson’s “Instructions’’ for 
ministers abroad it also appointed 
him a sort of roving minister to 
Europe. Ills duties would be to 
explain his document to Benjamin 
Franklin and John Adams, who 
were already in Paris, and to aid 
them in dr.awmg up new treaties. 

On July 6, 1784, tho day after 
the eighth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of tlio Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, tho %'esscl Ceres set out from 
Boston. On hoard were Hr. Tho- 
mas Jefferson and his daughter 
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mistress Martlin, on r. mis.-’ton to the 
court of France. 

The JeffersouB first took lodgings 
ill Paris so that tlicj’ might get 
acquainted with the city before 
they settled down for goml. Then 
lier father put Jiavtlia in one of the 
famous convent scliools to finish her 
education as n lady. Later he sent 
for liis second daughter Polly and 
placed her in the .'amo school. 

In Paris Jclfer.son was vcr3’ biisj* 
indeed. First ho had to or.plain to 
Franklin and Adams, the new ins- 
tructions for making treaties, includ- 
ing the new rules of warfare. Then 
the tiiree mini.stcrs had to draw up 
special treaties to send to the many 
different courts of Euriipe. Most of 
thi.s v.’ork was carried on in Frank- 
lin's Iiome at Passy, a siihurb of 
Paris. 

Soon the three American dip- 
lomats had worked out a model 
treaty hitsed upon Jefferson’s “Ins- 
tructions”. Franklin struck off 
some copies on his own little prin- 
ting press and scat them around to 
the French statesmen. 

The first to sign the treaty with 
America was Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. Negotiations were stamod 
with Denmark and with Tuscany. 
Tiien Fraijklin finalli' received his 
permission to go homo, r'nd Jefferson 
was made ambas.sador in his 
place. 

M ith Franklin gone home and 
Adams sent to England as American 
minister to that country. Jefferson 
became both ambassrdor and consul 
at Paris. That is, he took care not 
onlj- of all diplomatic matters but 
ai.so commercial ones. 

Earlj* in 1780 Je!T<;rson received 
an encouraging mcs.sago from 
London. England, vrrote John 
Adams, seems at last rc.ady to enter 
into a friendh* treaty with her 


former colonics. Would Jefferson 
join Adairs in London and help 
early it through ? Jefferson was 
dcligiitcd at tlio prospect of win- 
ning back the friendship of the 
motk.cr coiiiitrty He hastened to 
Loiid-m, where the two American 
anibr.s.sador5 quickly’ drew up a 
brief treatv-. 

Coming from his kindly, warm- 
hearted Paris, Jefferson was shocked 
at the treatment he found A>dams 
subjected to. “On mj- presentation, 
as usual, to the King and Queen at 
thicir levees.” he wrote later, “it 
was impossible for anj’tliing to be 
more ungracious than tlioir notice 
of Mr. Adams and mv'sclf.” To tlie 
Americans’ proposals the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs was cold, conde- 
scending, and evasive. Ho never 
seemed to be able to grant them 
their rcqiie.sts for an interview, 
always having pressing engagements 
at the time. 

After seven weeks of this cool 
contempt, Jefferson gave up and 
returned to his French home. Jef- 
ferson therefore sympathized with 
the French ministers when tho.v 
complained that American trade 
went mostly to England, despite 
tiic fact that France was a better 
friend to the United States than 
was Great Britain. But France, 
Jefferson had to- reply, had a v'ery 
high tariff against imported goods. 
Americans could not sell their goods 
in France, and hence they could not 
afford to buy there. He urged the 
French to try out lower tariffs and 
even free trade. He himself be- 
came quite convinced of tho siipcr- 
ioritv- of free trade over tariffs. 

Jefferson Iiopt a con.str.nt stream 
of information flowing from France 
to Aimcrica. Four colleges — Yale, 
Harvard. Wriiiam and Sl-aiy, and 
the College of Philadelphia — received 
letters from him rcgulcrij- on any 
new inventions and discoveries that 
he might have come acro.s.s or licard 
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it seemed that llie Foreign Minister 
kneiv all about it and quite ap- 
proved. 

Again, in July 1789, at the 
supreme moment of the Revolution, 
u’hen the Estates General had met 
to decide the future of the nation, 
this hod}' paid homage to Jefferson. 
For the committee it had appointed 
to draft a constitution called on 
this foreigner to sit in at its ses- 
sions and favor it with his advice. 
This honor, too, Jefferson had to 
decline for diplomatic reasons. 

Just about rhis time President 
Washington finally sent Jefferson 
permission to come home fur a six 
months’ vacation. By the time the 
news of this had reached Jefferson 
and he could get ready and find a 
ship for America, the months of 
July, August, and September slip- 
ped by. In these months the Revo- 
lution vras in full swing. Jefferson 
wanted to stay, but go he must. 
In any case he intended to be back 
soon. 

Xra. “A PvEPUBLICAN COURT” 

A few days before Jefferson’s 
ship left Le Havre, the first Presi- 
dent of the United State.s named 
him the first Secretary of State. 

Jefferson did net receive the 
official appointment until he landed 
in Xorfolk. His first impulse was 
simply to refuse the honor. France 
was on the edge of great events, 
and it would be a pity not to be 
there when they happened. But 
Jefferson finally let Iiimself be con- 
vinced that his country needed him 
more in New York than it did in 
Paris. In the middle of February 
1790 he formally accepted the post. 
His daughter. Mademoiselle Martha, 
was to be married the next week 
to her cousin, Thomas Slann 
Randolph. Shortly after the 
wedding Jefferson left Monticello 
to take up his duties in New 


York, then the capital of the 
Federal government. At Philadel- 
phia he stopped and visited Frank- 
lin. The old man. shockingly thin 
but cheerful as ever, was confined 
to lus bed. A month later Jefferson 
was very glad he had had this talk 
with his old friend. America’s wisest 
citizen was dead. 

During Jefferson’s absence in 
France, his disciple Madison had be- 
come the foremost man in the 
House of Representatives. There 
was therefore no better man to tell 
Jefferson what had happened at the 
Constitutional Convention, what 
problems had been solved, and 
which still awaited solution. 

When Jefferson, in Paris, had 
first heard of the proceedings of the 
Convention, he had been very sus- 
picious of the “bxmdle of com- 
promises” it had turned out as a 
Constitution. Ho thought too much 
poxver was being given to a Presi- 
dent, who might be re-elected over 
and over again, and not enough to 
the people’s Representatives. Arid 
where was the citizen’s protection 
against the sort of tyranny the 
Revolution had been fought over ? 
He wrote to Madison suggesting 
that, after a certain number of 
States had accepted the Constitution, 
the others should hold out against 
adoption until a Bill of Rights had 
been included. Jefferson wanted the 
United States Government solemnly 
to hind itself never to permit 
certain acts. It should guarantee 
free .speech, free press, freedom of 
assembly, freedom of religion, and 
trial by jury in all cases. He also 
wanted to see standing armies and 
monopolies, or trusts, forbidden. 

hlost of these ideas were also be- 
ing fought for at home by George 
Mason and others. Eventually 
Madison got the first session of 
Congress to pass the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution as the 
nation’s Bill of Rights. But even 
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before this Jefferson had been won 
over to thinldng that the Constitu- 
tionnl Convention had done as well 
as might be expected. 

To Jefferson, fresh from a 
country that was always singing 
the praises of America’s “republican 
simplicity”, the most strikmg fea- 
ture of American society was its 
growing snobbishness. As Secretary 
of State Jefferson was invited out 
to homes that were considered the 
“best society,” and these he dis- 
covered were the homes of old 
Tories. Before Jefferson’s arrival, 
tills clique of “best people” had 
been ridiculously excited over the 
title to he used in addressing Jlr. 
Washington. All the titles of the 
princes of Europe were closely exa- 
mined. Even Wee President John 
Adams was horrified t'nat the Chief 
Executive of this country should be 
addressed simply as “Jlr. Presi- 
dent.” But Madison, as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, made 
the dry suggestion that Adams read 
the Constitution, where Mr. Wash- 
ington’s title was plainly given— 
"President of the United States.” 

It was Hamilton’s idea to keep 
the President as inaccessible to the 
people as was the King of England. 
How and then Washington might 
invite important personages ro 
dinner, hut on such occasions he 
was not to remain long at the table. 
Senators, since they were the Ame- 
rican substitute for a House of 
Lords, could speak to the President 
face to face, but not mere Repre- 
sentatives, and certainly no foreigner 
with a rank lower than that of 
Ambassador. Jefferson did not like 
all this royalism. A nation based 
on the Declaration of Independence 
had no business acting as did the 
society of Isew York and Pliiladel- 
phia. Jefferson’s opinions were far 
from popular among America’s 
new would-be aristocrats. Though 
they could not have titles, they 
could still pride themselves on their 


wealth. It was this early in our 
hisiory that there began to show it- 
self what others have always accus- 
ed Americans of having as a reli- 
gion — the worship of wealth. 

The high priest of this vigorous 
little religion was Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Washington’s Secretary of tho 
Treasury. Born in the West Indies, 
as a bo}- Hamilton had always 
dreamed of becoming a great 
general. When he was fifteen, 
a hurricane swept the island of St. 
Croix. Hamilton wrote such a bril- 
liant account of it for a newspaper 
that a public subscription was taken 
up to send this young genius to 
America to be educated. When the 
Revolution broke out, he was a 
strident nt King’s College, now 
Columbia University. At seventeen 
he wrote some very popular pam- 
phlets in favor of the colonies and 
at nineteen he became a lieutenant 
colonel and aide to General Washing- 
ton. Hamilton was so good at 
composition that Washington kept 
him as his secretary, though the boy 
begged for a command in the field. 
This was not given to him until the 
battle of Yorktown. 

After the peace treaty Hamilton 
served as a member of tho first 
Congress, but liis duties soon con- 
vinced him that the United States 
had an unsatisfactory form of 
government. He became one of the 
leaders in calling together the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Later he 
worked like a Titan to have the 
Constitution adopted, though he 
privately considered it a rather 
spineless affair. 

In tlio first i)Iace he did not 
think the Federal government cen- 
tralized enough. He wanted the 
President e.nd Senators elected for 
life. The President was to have 
more powers than even King George 
was unsucoc-ssfully asking for. He 
thought the Governors of the vari- 
ous States should be appointed by 
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\lic Prcsklent nr.A tlic Senalc. Only 
men of proj;crty should have the 
vote. Offeretl th.c po.'it of Secretary 
of the Treasury, Hamilton accepted 
the position eagerly, throev him- 
self into the V. ork, took on a. great 
nuroher of tasks, and .soon began 
to consider himself a sort of prime 
minister. 

This mas the man mho met 
Jefferson on his arrival at Kem 
York. As the two faced each other, 
neither knem, at least Jefferson 
did not knov.-, that they mere in 
reality bitter enemies. For theirs 
mere tmo different types of minds 
that are almays in conflict mith each 
other — and this time tlio prize of 
the content mould be tlie future of 
America. Hamilton saw all glory 
in tbe past, Jefferson in tbe future. 
Jefferson liad at first objected to 
the Constitution because it had no 
Bill of Rights protecting the citizen 
against tyrannj- ; Hamilton’s objec- 
tions mere on the ground that the 
central government did not have 
enough pomcr. It mas enough for 
an idea to be nem and untried for 
Jefferson to be interested in it and 
for Hamilton to be suspicious of it. 

In the eighteenth centuiy’ a nem 
idea mas gaining ground through- 
out the civilized morld. Jefferson’s 
mind and temperament mere of the 
kind to be most impressed by tliis 
idea. The idea mas called “2)ro- 
gress" Hitherto people had usually 
been afraid of change, of the future, 
of the unknotvn. But science on the 
one hand, and the American Revo- 
lution on the other, had proved 
that changes could be for the better, 
that tlie future mas full of changes 
anymay, tliat the unknown mas 
Idle a mine full of gold malting to 
be dug up. 

Hence you faced the future mith 
optimism and courage, tvith faith 
and hope. In other words you 
tried to keeji the attitude of a 
young man instead of an old one. 


To Hamilton, all this mas nonsense. 
Whatever existed mas bettor than 
mliatcvor did not yet exist. Once 
John Adams said that tlic British 
form of government moidd he the 
best in the morld if you took aAvay 
tho corruption that went mith it. 
Hamilton replied at once that with- 
out its corruption it mould he less 
perfect. Corruption made it possible 
for the “best people”, the wealthy, 
to run things as thej' pleased, and 
whatever the “best people” pleased 
uas best. Hamilton mas the leader 
of the government party, the Fed- 
eralists, and the strong man of 
Washington’s first Cabinet. 

Tiicre mere only four members in 
this first Cabinet. Besides Jefferson 
and Hamilton, there mere General 
Knox, Secretary of War, and 
Edmund Bandolph, Attorney Gen- 
eral. General Knox stood four- 
square behind Hamilton. His pet 
ideas were a standing army and the 
abolition of all State governments. 
Edmund Bandolph was a distant 
cousin of Jefferson’s, the son of the 
John Randolph mho quit tlie colon- 
ies to go to live in England. 
Edmund Randolph had enlisted 
with Washington as soon ns his 
father left the country. He had 
later been a Governor of Virginia. 
He was the sort of man who could 
not quite make up his mind be- 
cause he could always see botli 
sides of an argument. The result 
was that he would go with the side 
that pushed him hardest. 

Hone of these things did Jeffer- 
son know when, on his arrival in 
New York, he was met by tho 
Secretary of the Treasury, who 
wallred him up and down in front 
of V/asliington’s residence for half 
an hour, earnestly beseeching his 
help to save the Union from des- 
truction. There was a certain hill 
before Congress which the members 
of the Southern States refused to 
pass. If this hill were not passed 
into a law the Korthem States 
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tlireatened to secede. Would Jefier- 
son please speak to the gentlemen 
from the South and get them to 
consent to the passage of the law ? 
Otherwise, the Union vras doomed. 

In order to understand this 
critical hill, upon which the exis- 
tence of the Union seemed to de- 
pend, we shall have to go back 
among Hamilton’s activities before 
Jefferson arrived on the scene. As 
soon as the new government had 
begun to operate, Hamilton had 
worked out a complete program 
of finance. His program had three 
main points in it. The first was 
that the United States should 
promise to pay all the debts it had 
contracted during the Revolu- 
tionary War, dollar for dollar, with 
interest. This seems at first sight 
fair enough, but in the meantime 
this is what had happened. 

The Continental Congress and 
after it tlie Confederation had very 
soon run out of mone}'-. Tliey had 
therefore paid their soldiers, and 
the farmers who had supplied food 
to the army, with promissory notes. 
Since, before the adoption of the 
Constitution, the government could 
collect very few taxes, it was not 
able to make good on these pro- 
missory notes. They therefore drop- 
ped in value, and soldiers and 
farmers who needed money badly 
were compelled to sell them for ten 
or fifteen per cent of the amount 
printed on them. Little by little 
wealthy men who knew u b.at v.'as 
coming had been buying up these 
promissory notes very olieaply. 
The Senators knew of Hamil- 
ton’s program and some of them 
quietly bought up the soldiers’ 
wages. The Senators told a few of 
their merchant friends in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Ronton, and 
these cautiously bought up the 
claims of farmers who had not yet 
heard Hamilton’s program. Thus, 
when the bill for “the funding of 
the national debt” came up before 


Congress, many rich men and 
Congressmen stood to become richer 
if the bill were passed. But many 
poor soldiers and farmers wore 
bound to become angry at hearing 
how they had been cheated. 

Was it honest for Congi’ossmon 
to vote on a measure that would 
make them personally rich '? 
Hamilton was frankly not interested 
in the morality of the question. 
If the law when passed would make 
certain rich men richer, it would 
have precisely the result for which 
Hamilton had created his financial 
program— he would win over the 
support of the wealthy for his 
government. Better the support of 
a hundred wealthy men than that 
of ten thousand paupers. 

For the goveimmenf was not to 
redeem these printed certificates 
with cash. It was to give new 
promissory notes for the old ones. 
But these new promissory notes 
were sure to he paid at fuU value 
in time, and they would ho bearing 
interest regularly. Tliis meant that 
anyone who owned these promissory 
notes would support the govern- 
ment heart and soul, and wovdd 
oppose any radical changes in it, 
for how else would he be sure of 
getting his money back ? 

This was tlie heart of Hamiltoii’s 
policy. Interest would hold the 
“best people” ; for the rest there 
was — force, a strong central govern- 
ment with a standing army. 

When the bill for “funding the 
national debt” came up, a few held 
out for buying the certificates at 
the market value onh% so that 
speculators might not amass un- 
earned fortunes. Madison asked 
for a compromise measure which 
would be fair to tlie original holders 
of the certificates, the soldiers and 
farmers. But self-interest won the 
day, and Point One of Hamilton's 
program was completed. 
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V.'bcn the news of iiis victory 
finally leaked back to the remote 
settlements in the South and iVest, 
there was a rumbling of protest 
and revolt, dsot only had certain 
farmers been cheated by specula- 
tors, but the speculators were to 
be paid out of taxes. Since the 
people, the farmers, paid the taxes, 
this meant that they were to pay 
their own cheaters for cheating 
them ! 

Hamilton's po’ucies were creat- 
ing an opposing party under 
Jefferson which, for lack of a 'oetter 
name, could only be called for the 
time being Anti-Federalist. This 
p.arty, as yet unorganized, was 
basrf on a dcto-tation of Hamiiton's 
program and e belief in democracv. 
Hamilton and the Federalists werc- 
not the wise politicians thev 
thought themselves. Lining in the 
East they forgot that nine tenths 
of the country’s population lived 
on farms and in villages, and did 
noe approve of aO these favors to 
merchants and businessmen at 
their expense. In the East, men 
without property could not vote. 
Of aU the New England State.s, 
only Vermont had universal suf- 
frage In 1790, New York had 
over 13.000 grown male residents, 
but only iSOo of them could vote. 
But in the new States farther west, 
democracy in politics was a fact, 
and here the embittered veterans 
of the Revolutionary War and the 
farmers who felt them-selves chested 
were a power that could not be 
lightly dismissed. 

In the meantime Hamilton was 
going ahead -with. Point Two of his 
three-part finandal program, the 
‘•assumption of State debts”. The 
various State governments had also 
contracted debts, whi'.-h at this time 
amounted to about t'.vc-nty niiEion 
dollars. Hamilton’s plan was for 
the Fetl-eral government to take 
over these debts and add them to 
its oum, paying as before out of 


taxes. 

Again a fair-seeming idea that 
ne-eds a little c.xplanation. In the 
first place, those States, principally 
in the South, who had already paid 
up most of their debts did not gain 
much b^' it. These States, after 
paying their own debts, would also 
have to pay the debts of other 
States through taxes on farmers. 
Also there would he the inevitable 
speculators who had bought up the 
debts cheaply and expected to be 
enriched for nothing. 

Again Hamilton was thinking 
along the samea lines as before. 
The government would owe more 
people money, and these people 
would support the government. 
Also, the central government would 
thereby become more important 
than the State governments. The 
Senate passed liis “assumption bill” 
beliind closed doors, but in the 
House of Representatives, which 
was open to vislitors, the bill was 
defeated by the close vote of 31 to 
29. For days the House bad to 
adjourn without doing any business, 
because the two sides were so angry 
Tsith each other that they would 
not discuss anything else. 

Tiiis was thn tangle of affairs 
in Hamilton's mind when he met 
Jefferson. Tlis Northern States, he 
said, were threatening to secede, 
and they would surely do it if the 
“assumption hill” were not passed. 
•Jefferson invited several of the 
leaders of both sides to Lis rooms, 
gave them a dinner, and urged 
them to come to some agreement 
that veould not disrupt the Union. 

Now for some time there had 
been much debate as to where 
the capital of the United States was 
to he. So Jefferson brought this 
question up as one on which some 
bargaining could be done. The 
North wanted “assumption” more 
than it did the capital. The 
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Northern delegates, headed hy 
Eohort JIoiTis, therefore guaranteed 
t)iat two of tliera would vote to 
build a new eapltal on the Potomac 
if two Southerners would vote for 
the assumption, of State debts. 
Point Two of Hamilton’s program 
was won. 

For once Jefferson had stopped 
out of his character. He had acted 
as compromiser when his usual role 
was to take a firm stand on a ques- 
tion. In after years he bitterly re- 
gretted his part in the compromise. 
For the “danger” to the Union had 
been mostly in Hamilton’s mind. 
When Hamilton’s third point came 
up shortly thereafter, Jefferson was 
prepared for it. Hamilton had all 
along planned a "Bank of the 
United States” which was to be 
owned partly' by the government 
but largely by private interests. 
As before, the Senate at once passed 
Hamilton’s third proposal, but the 
Anti-Federalists in the House of 
Representatives, led by Madison, 
attacked it vigorously. 

When tho bill finally came up 
for Washington’s signature, he 
asked both Hamilton and Jefferson 
to write out their opinions of it. 
From the two papers then written 
comes tho great controversy that 
was to bo so often and seriously 
debated in tho United States 
government : should tiic Constitu- 
tion be strictly or libcrallv interpre- 
ted ? 

In his report on the “bank bill” 
Jofforson closed bis remarks with a 
piece of advice to Washington that 
shows how he was always looking 
beyond the particular problem into 
tho future. After attacking the 
"bank bill” as undesirable ; after 
trying to ])rove that it was also 
unconstitutional , and after point- 
ing out tho dangers of a loose in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, he 
weakened bis own nrgunu-nt.s as 
follows. If, said Jefi'erson, the 


President could not decide wbetber 
the law wa.s eonslitutional or not, 
and if ho was not quite sure that 
Congress l\ad made a very had 
mistake, then he should .sign the 
bill anyway. For in such a case 
the President should always allow 
the legislature to have its way. 
lie should use his velo power as 
little as ‘possible. 

Wlij'- docs Jefferson prefer to let 
Congress have its way dcsjiite the 
fact that it has just itasscd a law 
which he disa)) 2 Wovcs of 1 It is bo- 
c.ausc lie looked ui)un Congress ns 
rejwcscntdng the jicojJc more than 
the President does. He did not 
feel that any one man should stand 
in tho way of the people's will. 

Washington signed tho bill, and 
Hamilton won all the tlireo points 
of his financial program. It 
was now his purpose to create a 
manufacturing industry that would 
be as great as England’s. Unfor- 
tunately tho United States was a 
farming country. Whence would 
come the labor for America’s now 
mills and factories I Again wc 
could learn from England. More 
than half the workers in English 
cotton mills were women and 

children. Hamilton could see 

nothing alarming in tin's. The 

wealth of the country seemed to 
him far more important than the 
jiossibility that future Americans 
might grow iqi stunted in body and 
mind through lack of schools and 
fresh air. 

First, then, Hamilton put 

through increased import duties to 
jwotect the infant industries from 
foreign coinpethiun. Again tiie 
farmer had to i)ay in the form 
higher price.s for his goods. Then 
going from wonls to deeds, the 
encrfictic Seeretavy of the Treasury 
iielpcd start a factory neat ;hc 
henutifiil Passaio Fall.s of Now 
Jersey, in what hecaiue the city of 
Pateiion. But the farmers pro- 
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tested loudly. They were indignant 
hecauEC the factory owners’ charter 
gave them the right to dig canals 
on any man's land. Even the other 
factory owners were outraged when 
they heard that Hamilton’s new 
factory was not to be taxed for ten 
years and I’nat its employees vrere 
to ’oe excused from military service. 

There is no doubt of Hamilton’s 
genius. He was a financial giant, 
brilliant and forceful. And, though 
he helped make many shady busi- 
nessman and politician rich by 
his program, he himself seems to 
have remr. ind lionest aU the 
while. 

In contpa’ i on with Hamilton, 
Jefferson did not st first make so 
splendid an impression. Jefferson’s 
duties v.-ere not of so important or 
striking a sort. His opposition to 
Hamilton, to tl’.e sort of counliy 
Hamilton wished to make of 
America, to the type of American 
Hamilton favored, grew slowly at 
first, 

1^IV. THE DUEL H'l THE 
CABINET 

Wh.en Fiv'.nce became a repub- 
lic, JefTerson was extremely anxiou.s 
that this new government .should 
succeed. Hamilton locked v.ith 
dread and hatred on the French 
Revolution. He hojred th.at- 
England v.ould smash the demo- 
cratic monstrosity. Thus there 
were growing up two attitudes 
towarii Europe in America ; pro- 
Eritish (Hamilton) and pro-French 
(Jefferson). It was Hamilton who 
first took the ofu r.sive. 

At first England had not 
deigned to send a minister to the 
United States. Her buEinc.’3 was 
conducted through an unofficial 
agent. Colonel George Beckarith. 
Jefferson refused to have anything 
to do with liim.. England must 


recognize the dignity of the United 
States h 3 ’ sending a real official 
minister. So instead of trying to 
do business with the Secretary of 
State Colonel Beckwith always 
turned to the Secretary of the 
Treasura" when he needed informa- 
tion or help. 

Later, when this agent was 
replaced by a minister, George 
Hammond, that gentleman 
followed in the colonel’s foot- 
steps. He even wrote to ifis 
superiors in London that he pre- 
ferred to have no relations with 
Jefferson that were not absolutely 
necessary. 

In spite of the terms of the treatj* 
of peace with England, Biitish 
troops still remained in the North- 
west Territor 3 % \Mien this was 
brought to Hammond’s attention, he 
incautiously remarked that they be- 
longed there by right, since it was 
in realitj' English territory. Where- 
upon Jefferson drew up a repty 
to the English government that 
not onh’ demolished anj’’ such 
claims, but that promised to back 
up the American claims with action. 
Jefferson had no desire to go to 
war with England. America could 
always boycott the rich British 
trade, or put an embargo on it. 

Hammond, very much pertimhed 
over Jefferson’s reply, turned as 
usual to his sympathetic friend 
Hamilton, Hamilton, who told 
the British minister that this report 
represented only Air. Jefferson’s 
pCTSor.al anti-British feeling, not 
iaashington’s or the Cabinet’s, and 
that its "violent language” was 
most deplorable. When Hammond 
sent the report to London, he also 
included a note giving the opinion 
of the Secrctr.r\' of the Treasury. 
The ErilLsh government could 
srftjh’ ignore the report, ho thought. 
The British government did. 

This little piece of unpatriotic 
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dislojTvlty of Hamilton’s lias come 
to light onh' in recent years, but 
it undoubtedly played its part in 
adding to the bitterness and tension 
in tho Cabinet. 

In the spring of 1791 occurred 
an incident which made these feel- 
ings flare up violently on both sides. 
Tho chief newspaper mouthpiece of 
the I’edcralists was tho Gazette of 
the D7iifcd States, edited hy John 
Fenno. In the winter of 1790 the 
Gazette had hailed with transports 
of Joy tho publication of Edmund 
Burke’s JReflecftons on the Revolu- 
ftoii m France. 

Edmund Burke was a name 
dear to Americans. He had in 
England defended their rights 
against his omi long. But he was 
over sixty now, and one revolution 
had been quite enough for this 
rcspockabic Englishman. Besides, 
when ho heard how the Paris mob 
had attacked Vcrs.ailles, calling 
Queen Marie Antobiette vile names, 
he wept sentimental tears. The 
high point of his licjlectmis is a 
description of this Queen’s beauty, 
youth, and splendor. Fortunately 
for the Republicans in America, 
there happened to be living in Eng- 
land at this time ’Fhomas Paine, the 
man who had played so important 
a jiart in the American Revolution. 
In 1776 his pamphlet Com Sense 
had brought out into the ojien the 
movement for American independ- 
ence that led uji to the Declaration. 
lYhcn the Revolutionary War had 
at first gone against the colonists, 
his series of tracts called The Crisis 
gave them back their courage. 

When Burke's EefiCclions on. the 
Ilei'ohition in France -appeared, Toni 
Paine leaped into tho fray with 
Joy. In the spring of 1791 appeared 
his answer, The lH'jhts of Man. a 
pass'onato defense of the Frencli 
Revolution. Before the British 
government got around to suppress- 
ing it, this work Imd sold iii enor- 


mous quantities, and of course made 
its waj- to America. 

A friend of Madison’s was the 
first to receive a copy. Madi.soa 
borrowed it and passed it on to 
Jefferson. .Jefferson was all e.uthn- 
siasra for this brilliant defense of 
democracy. In the meantime 
Madison’s friend asked to have bis 
copy back, as lie had promised to 
send it to a Phils del;)hia printer. 
To save this friend time and 
trouble Jefferson himself xiromiscd 
to send the work to the printer after 
he had finished reading it. Thi.s 
Jefferson finalh* did, sending along 
with tlio pamphlet a little note to 
explain rho delay and express his 
thanks. 

'T am e.xtremeh’ pleased to find 
it will he reprinted here,” he wrote, 
"and that something at length is to 
be publicly said against the politi- 
cal heresies which Iiavo sprung up 
against us. I have no doubt our 
citiaens will ralh' a second time 
around the standard of Common 
Seme.” 

When the American edition 
appeared, Jefferson was as much 
surprised, as were his political 
enemies to find that his little note, 
sierned with his name and his 
official title, had been used as a 
preface to the book. Particularly 
indignant was tho British agent, 
who asked what tiic American 
Secretary of State meant by recom- 
mending a pamphlet suppressed 
by His Majesty. Shocked and 
indignant were the Philadelphia 
aristocrats. Hurt and indignant 
was Vice President John .Adams, 
who felt that the whole thing was 
an attack upon himself. Fo did 
his son John Quincy Adams in 
Bo.'^von, who at once sat down to 
write a series of nrticle.s that sneered 
at Tom Paine, Tom .Tofferson, and 
democracy and prai<ed the British 
government. 
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INIadison defended Jtfferson in 
writing, and beliind Sfadison there 
were the hundreds of thousands 
who did not v.Tite hut thought as 
he did — the farmers of the new 
TVest, the veterans of the Revolu- 
tion, the masses who had taken 
the Declaration of Independence 
seriously. 

AU over the country Anti- 
Federalist societies began to spring 
up, using as their models the French 
political clubs. The democratic 
part of the country was at last 
aroused. The two political sides 
were being clearly marked off from 
each other. 

Now that the Anti-Federalists 
were beginning to organise them- 
selves into a democratic and repub- 
lican party, they needed a news- 
paper that would do for Jefferson's 
friends what the Gazette oj the United 
States was doing for Hamilton and 
his friends. So on October 31, 
1791, appeared the first issue of 
the National Gazette. Its editor 
was the poet, Philip Freueau. 
Freneau was an ideal editor for the 
National Gazette. A bom rebel, a 
poet of freedom, he had no love for 
the English government. The first 
issue of the journal contained 
articles in praise of Tom Paine, 
attacking Burke, and criticizing 
HamUton’s policies. In later issues 
there were references to Senators 
and Congressmen who had made 
huge profits by voting for Hamil- 
ton’s bills. 

Every time Hamilton picked up 
this newspaper, he grew more 
furious. His anger was directed 
not at Freneau but at Jefferson, 
whom he considered the real father 
of these articles. At last Hamilton 
could stand these attacks no 
longer, and wrote a series of 
venomous articles for Fenno’s 
paper, signing thorn variously “An 
American,” “Arnicas,” “A Plain, 
Honest lilan,” etc., etc. He 


claimed that Jefferson was paying 
out the government’s good money 
for the support of this rascal 
Freneau so that the. latter could 
attack the government that fed 
him. 

Wasliington was grieved by the 
personal tone which the conflict 
was now taking on. He wrote 
letters to Hamilton and Jefferson, 
reminding them how difScult his 
own situation was being made by 
all this backstairs fighting, and beg- 
ging them to be more charitable 
with each other. 

Hamilton’s reply admitted that 
he had uTitten the articles in 
Fenno’s Gazette. But, he said, 
Jlr. Jefferson had never ceased 
opposing him from the moment he 
came to New York. Had not Mr. 
Jefferson created the National 
Gazette with the principal idea of 
making the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury hateful to the people ? 

Jefferson’s letter explained again 
that he differed with Mr. 
Hamilton’s system not because it 
was Hamilton’s but because such a 
system would undermine the 
republic by putting a certain 
department (the Treasury) over 
the people’s elected legislature 
(Congress). Furthermore, Jefferson 
complained, since they were on the 
subject, he might mention that 
ilr. Hamilton was constantly 
interfering in Ms department, parti- 
cularly in relation to England and 
France. 

All this bickering in the Cabinet, 
all this abuse from Hamilton’s 
party, aU these disapproving frowns 
of the “best people,” were begin- 
ning to get on Jefferson’s nerves. 
He who had been looked up to as 
the prophet of a new order in the 
drawing rooms of France was reviled 
as a “filthy democrat” by the 
judges, in the colleges, from the 
pulpits, and in the drawing rooms 
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of Philadelphia. 

In March 1792, with Washing- 
ton’s first term only one more year 
to run, Jefferson began actively to 
prepare for liis retirement to 
Monticello. 

When in 1792 Washington was 
elected for a second term, the Presi- 
dent asked Jefferson not to resign. 
This jjlea was seconded b^y Madison, 
Monroe, Page, and Edmund Ean- 
dolph. He must do this for the coun- 
try, save it from tho Federalists, 
and not allow people to saj' that 
Hamilton had driven him out of 
office. At last Jefferson gave in. 
He wotdd remain in the Cabinet a 
while longer. 

No sooner had Jefferson agreed 
to sta3’’ in Philadelphia, than the 
struggle between the Federalists 
and the new part3' of Democratic 
Republicans burst out with more 
fury than over before. Again the 
question was, what shall be our 
attitude towai’d France and toward 
England ? This conflict was brought 
to a head b3^ the Genet affair. 

Edmund Charles Genet, the new 
minister sent to America by the 
Revolutionary government of 
France, was a person of more 
enthusiasm than tact. He landed 
at Charleston on the frigate Embus- 
cade. From thei'e he sent the frigate 
on ahead to Philadelphia while he 
made the journo3' by land, in order 
to become acquainted with this 
sister republic. People flocked in 
from eveiywhcre to cheer the emis- 
sary of revolutionary France. 

The Embuscade arrived in Phila- 
delphia first. As the frigate came 
into harbor, it gave a thundering 
salute of fifteen guns, one for each 
State in the Union. All da3' tho 
Philadelphians swarmed over the 
shij), where the3' wore given a 
hcart3- welcome. 


In the meantime matters had 
grown very tense in the Cabinet. 
How should the American govern- 
ment treat this "upstart” Genet ? 
Hamilton had written out a set of 
questions for Washington to ask 
his Cabinet. 

First question ; Should Genet 
be received at all ? 

“Yes, uith qualifications,” said 
Hamilton. 

“Yes, unqualifiedly,” said Jef- 
ferson. 

Secondly : Should we treat with 
Genet if we receive him ? 

There is no proof, said Hamilton, 
that the execution of the King was 
just. Wlu' should we throw in our 
lot with a new republic that so 
many respectable governments are 
opposed to ? Therefore, let us 
receive him, but not treat him like 
a regular minister. 

Jefferson said ; If we receive 
the minister at aU, we recognize 
his government. How can we recog- 
nize this governm.ent by receiving 
its minister and then. b3* refusing 
to treat with him, refuse to recog- 
nize his government 1 

Thirdly : What is now the con- 
dition of our old treaties with 
France 1 

Said Hamilton : We made these 
treaties with the King. There is 
no longer any King. Hence the 
treaties are ann\rlled. 

Jefferson answered ; It is the 
nation, the people, of France with 
whom we made the treaties. They 
used to carr3’ on their affahs uith a 
king, now the3' do without one. 
Tliis is none of our business but is 
the private affair of France. For 
that matter, both of us have changed 
our government since signing the 
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treaties Do 3-011 forget that ive 
adopted our Constitution afterward 1 
Botli nations, however, still exist, 
and the treaties are still good. 

These opinions of Jefferson be- 
came the guiding principles of our 
State Department in settling most 
problems of recognition ever since. 

Washington decided to receive 
Genet, hut to remain neutral in 
France’s war with England and 
the other kingdoms of Europe. 

Genet wound up his triumphal 
tour in Philadelphia, two weeks 
behind the Embuscade. He was 
greeted cordialh' by Secretary 
Jefferson, but when he called on 
the President he got a rather frigid 
reception. He could not under- 
stand why the President, his Cabi- 
net, and the majority of Congress 
were not in S3'mpath3' ivith repub- 
lican France. Had he not seen 
with his own 63-03 that three fourths 
of the people w-ere enthusiastically 
behind him ? From amazement at 
the difference between the American 
people and the American govern- 
ment, Genet began to go over 
into irritation. He claimed that 
the treaties between France and 
the United States permitted him 
to fit out privateers to capture 
British ships, as lie had aircadj’' 
done at Charleston. Jefferson ex- 
plained to him that Washington 
had decided to remain neutral in 
France’s wars and would not permit 
him to fit out privateers in America. 
But the American people was not 
neutral ! Genet indignantlv* jiointed 
out. That may be true, said 
Jefferson, but the President had 
decided The President ! ex- 

claimed Genet, but isn’t this a re- 
jnihlic, don’t the people do the 
deciding here through their Con- 
gress ? Yes, Jefferson patientl5’- ex- 
plained, Congress makes the laws 
but the President enforces them, 
and no one can force the President 
to enforce them Genet stood up 


and bowed to ilr. Jclferson. He 
could not, ho said, make him his 
compliments upon such a Constitu- 
tion. 

From this time on Genet’s 
actions became slightly insane. Ho 
was still under the delusion that he 
could appeal to the people over 
the head of the government. He 
outfitted more privateers ; he formed 
a Jacobin revolutionary club ; he 
organized a troop of mounted 
Frenchmen in the United States. 

Among the prizes captured by 
the Embuscade ivas the British 
vessel Little Sarah. Genet rechrist- 
ened her Le Petit Democrate (The 
Little Democrat), outfitted her, and 
prepared to sail from the mouth of 
the Delaware, w-hich was within a 
mile or two of the President’s 
Philadelphia house. Washington 
was then away at Mount Vernon, 
and Jefferson made Genet promise 
that he -n-onld not let “The Little 
Democrat” sail until Washington 
returned. For it was suspected 
that she had American arms and 
citizens on board, and Jefferson 
Acanted the President to decide 
what to do about her.- 

Hamilton was all for erecting a 
batterA' on Mud Island to fire on 
the Petit Democrate if she should 
attempt to sail before the President 
came back from Mount Vernon. 
Considering the politeness Avith 
Avhich Hamilton swallo-a-ed 0x01-3’^ 
insult from England, this foolish 
plan made Jefferson lose his temper. 
“The erection of a battery,” he point- 
ed out, "might stimulate the ship 
to leave. A French fleet of twent3’’ 
men-of-war and a hundred and fifD3' 
merchant vessels Avore hourly ex- 
jieated in the DelaAA-are and might 
arriA'c at the scene of blood in order 
to join in.” 

The batter3' AA-as not erected. 
When Washington returned, sick 
of the squabbles in his Cabinet, he 
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determined to lot the Supreme 
Court settle all such questions in 
the future. Within three days the 
Petit Dernocratc put out to sea. 

A list of Genet’s undiplomatic 
acts was sent to France -vsith a copy 
of Jefferson’s letters of remons- 
trance. France was asked to recall 
her minister. Jefferson’s last act 
as Secretary of State was to send 
one of these letters of remonstrance 
to Genet. For, in spite of Wasliing- 
ton’s pleas, Jefferson had now final- 
ly made up his mind to resign. 

Genet was recalled, France at 
the same time asking the United 
States to take hack her Gouverneur 
Morris, whoso activities wore cer- 
tainly equallj' undiplomatic. But 
Genet, having fallen in lovo with 
the daughter of George Clinton, 
the stanch Eopuhlican Governor of 
Now York, married her, hecame an 
American citizen, and lived hero 
for tlie rest of liis life. 

XV. FRANCE OR ENGLAND ? 

, Jefferson resigned his position 
in the Cabinet on the last day of 
the year 1793. For two and a Iialf 
j’cars he was allowed to devote 
himself to his old love — Monticello. 
Ho rebuilt the house, ho farmed, 
ho entertained visitors, he wrote 
letters. He was quite happ 3 ^ Ho 
was over fifty now and erpected to 
live out his da 3 ’s as the private 
gentleman farmer. Ho refused 
Washington’s offers to come back 
to his job in Philadelphia. 

Hamilton resigned two years 
after Jefferson, to practice law in 
New York. But Hamilton, too, 
still remained the lender of his 
part}'. Now when it became known 
that Washington declined to servo 
a third term ns rrosident, tlie Re- 
publicans at once insisted on nomi- 
nating Jefferson for the office. 
The S'edcralists nominated John 
Adams. This was not according 


to Hamilton’s plans at all. Adams 
was a good Federalist, but ho did 
not take orders casilj’, and he was 
one of the few Federalists who 
did not think that the sun ro.so and 
set bj' Mr. Hamilton’s commp.nds. 
So Hamilton worked hard to defeat 
Adams and have another Federa- 
list, 'riiomas Pincknej’ elected. 

The result of this little cons- 
piracy^ was very sad for Hamilton, 
for not onlj' was Adams elected, 
but Jefferson became Vice Presi- 
dent. Adams received 71 votes 
from the. electors, Jefferson 08. Iir 
those daj’s the candidate who re- 
ceived the second highest vote for 
the Presidency was made Vico Pre- 
sident. Adams however, kept 
Waslnngton’s old Cabinet, all the 
members of which wore under 
Hamilton’s thumb, so that all was 
not j’et lost for the old-guard Fed- 
cralisfs. 

On March 4, 1797, Jeffer.son was 
sworn into office in the chamber 
of the Senate of which he was now 
President. 

Presiding over the Senate was 
not ns arduous ns dealing with 
foreign nations, but just ns, when 
ho was Sccrct.'irj’ of State, he had 
laid down mnn\^ rules that are 
followed to this da%', so too he wn.s 
responsible for roan\' of the present 
Senate rules. 

Then suddcnlj', in the midst of 
these peaceful reforms, Jefferson 
found himself the best-hated man 
in America. The French situation 
was again to blame. 

After Gouverneur Slorris s recall 
from Paris, James Jlonroe had been 
sent in his stead to rcpre.--ent the 
United States. Monroe was enthu- 
siasticalij’ received. The po])U- 
larilj' in Franco of thi.s friend of 
Jefferson’s was not plen.sing fo 
the Federalist Cabinet at homo, and 
the Cabinet did not deal frankly 
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•with its representative. When 
Monroe told the French that there 
■was no danger of America allying 
herself ■with England, this ■was pre- 
cisely what he had himself been told. 
Then when rumors came that John 
Jay had signed a tre<aty in London 
favorable to England, he was as sur- 
prised and indignant as the French. 
But the French could not believe 
that the American government had 
duped its o^wn minister. 3Ionroe 
became unpopular and Washington 
had to recall him. 

Jay’s treaty was a Federalist 
triumph. It seemed to bring 
America and England closer to- 
gether. Yet in a sense it was an 
American defeat, for it made no 
mention of the British practice of 
boarding American ships and im- 
pressing American seamen. Now, 
too, the French felt doubly justified 
in sending out privateers against’ 
American ships that traded with 
her enemy England. 

Washington had then sent 
General C. C. Pinckney, a stanch 
Federalist, to France. The infuria- 
ted French refused to receive him. 
This was the situation that confron- 
ted Adams as the new President. 

With large sections of the coun- 
try clamoring to go to war with 
King George again, on account of 
Jay’s “humiliating” treaty, the 
Federalists thought th.is a poor time 
to start rrouble ■sritfa the French. 
So HamUton proposed that a com- 
mission be sent over to reconcile the 
difference ■with France. In order 
that the commission have a united 
country behind it, one of its 
members should he a Eepublican. 
Through his mouthpiece. General 
Knox, Hamilton suggested Jefferson 
as the Republican member, perhaps 
to get him out of the country. 

Adams ■wrote Knox in answer ; 
"What would have been thought 
in Europe if the King of France had 


sent Monsieur, his eldest brother, as 
an envoy ? Jlr. Jefferson is in a 
a sense in the same situation. He 
is the first, prince of the country, 
and heir apparent to the sovereign 
autliority.” Adams did, however, 
decide to consult Jeffereon about 
the problem. He asked Jefferson 
if he thought Madison would con- 
sent to go to France, Jefferson 
doubted it, but promised to ask 
iladison. 

Madison refused to go to France. 
The next time Adams and Jefferson 
met, Jefferson brought up the 
subject of iJadison. Adams seemed 
perturbed, hemmed and hawed, and 
departed as quickly as possible. 
Jefferson suspected what had really 
happened in the meantime. At the 
mention of Madison’s name, 
Adams’s whole Cabinet bad threaten- 
ed to resign if that ardent Repub- 
lican were sent to France. That 
was the last time Adams ever con- 
sulted ■with Jefferson over a matter 
of policy. 

The three men Adams finally 
sent were General Pinckney (the 
same faitlifui Federalist), John 
Marshall (another Federalist), and 
Elbridge Gerry. Gerry, the only 
Republican, was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
would later become Yice President 
under Madison. 

Talleyrand was then Jlinister 
for Foreign Affairs in the French 
government. He kept the three 
American commissioners waiting 
for days. Finally they were ap- 
proach^ “after candlelight” by 
three men who have come do'wn in 
history as 3Ir. X, 3Ir. Y, and 3Ir. Z. 
These last three letters of the alpha- 
bet suggested that the way to get 
action was to cross ■with sfiver the 
palms of the leaders of the French 
government. 

When the American commis- 
sioners, hardly able to believe their 
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cars, cried out their astonishment, 
these alphabetical gentlemen simply 
shrugged their shoulders. 

The commissioners had several 
more interviews with Messrs. X, Y, 
and Z. The French Kevointion was 
now in a sad moral state. It had 
lo.st its first idealistic fervor, and 
was now going rapidly downhill 
toward Xapoleon, by whom it 
would shortly be conquered. The 
very fact that a man like Talleyrand 
could hold so high a position proved 
that such underhand dealings were 
quite possible. Madison was stun- 
ned by this piece of dishonest stupi- 
dity. It would surely drive Ame- 
rica into the arms of England. 

Federalist newspapers worked 
themselves up into a frenzy of 
hatred against France. Congress 
created a Secretaryship of the Navy. 

Hamilton, who just a few months 
before had recommended sending 
Jeflferson on a peace commission to 
France, now suddenh' became as 
war-mad as the most rabid of his 
followers. But the reason was not 
the XYZ affair. 

There was a Venezuelan named 
Francisco Sliranda, a soldier of 
fortune, a patriot, who had served 
with the French in the American 
Revolution. Then he had fought 
in the French Revolution. Now lie 
dreamed of a South .American Re- 
volution against Spain. In London 
he had met Rufus King, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, and had interested 
him in the scheme. King UTote 
Hamilton about it. The idea was 
to get Spain to join Franco ; then 
have the United States declare war 
against France, which would also 
mean against Sjiain ; then America 
and England together would wrest 
from Spain her South American 
colonies. What was there in this 
for the United States ? Why, 
Florida and Cuba, for instance. 


The brightest part of it all for 
Hamilton was the visions he had 
of himself commanding the Ameri- 
can expeditionary forces in South 
America. He began to write vicious 
attacks upon France. 

Jefferson, ns aknowledged head 
of the Republican party, received 
his share of abuse. There were 
even spies at the Jefferson dinner 
table who twisted his innocent 
statements into libels that could be 
used against him in the Federalist 
papers. 

This war fever in America, this 
spy-hunting, Jacobin-hating mad- 
ness was the ideal moment for 
striking one good sharp blow at the 
Republicans and wiping them out 
once for all. So, in spite of the 
warnings of their best minds, in- 
clndmg Hamilton, the Federalists 
rushed through two laws, which 
began what has been called “the 
American Reign of Terror.” 

The Republicans in their confu- 
sion were not strong enough to stay 
this storm. In Congress the Anti- 
Federalist battle bad to be waged 
almost single-handed b 5 '^ Albert 
Gallatin, and against liim much of 
the nnti-Frencirfury was directed. 

-Albert GaUatin, born in Geneva, 
Switzerland, of a wealthy and noble 
familv, had come to Massachusetts 
in 17S0 to throw in his lot with the 
new republic across the Atlantic. 
His fine, clear mind, the iron con- 
trol of his temper, and his native 
gifts of leadership soon made him 
one of the chiefs of the Anti- 
Federalist party. 

Now the fact that Gallatin had 
been bom a Swiss was a fine 
weapon in the hands of the Fed- 
eralists. A Swiss was the next 
thing to a Frenchman, and Gallatin 
must be “pro-French.” His own 
friends were afraid to stand by 
him, and an excited Congress passed 
the Alien BiU. It provided that 
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foreigners would liave to reside 
here fourteen years before they 
could become citizens and that the 
President could order out of the 
country any foreigner ho thought 
dangerous. This bill v.-as aimed 
directly at Frenchmen, of course, 
and at critics of the Federalist 
party. 

This bill was never enforced. 
One reason for its not being enforc- 
ed was that there were in this 
country many runaway or exiled 
French royalirts, of wliom the Fed- 
eralists were rather fond, ilost of 
the other aliens at this time hap- 
pened to be Englishmen, whom the 
Federalists would not have hurt for 
the world. 

The Repuhlieans hated the 
Alien Law intensely. Tliey li!:cd 
to think of America as a haven of 
refuge for oppressed people, for 
enemies of tyranny, from all over 
the world. 

If the Alien Law could not be 
enforced, the Sedition I^aw, which 
was aimed directly at Americans 
and not foreigners, was very vigo- 
rously enforced. The Sedition Law 
punished with fines and imprison- 
ment any persons who combined 
to oppose any measure of the gov- 
ernment. This was intended to 
wipe out the Democratic club.=:. 
More important, you could not even 
publish a criticism of an American 
law or official. Ail a Federalist 
judge had to believe was that such 
a criticism tended “to bring the 
government of the LFnited State.s 
or its officers into disrepute or to 
excite the hatred of the people,” 
and he could clap the Republican 
writer or editor into jaU. 

But, though Republican editor 
after editor was being thrown into 
jail, the Republican party had not 
been crushed by the Sedition Xsaw. 
On the contrary, tlie Federalists had 
by this act of tyranny turned the 


country against them, os Hamilton 
had feared. The Democratic Re- 
publican clubs, which the Seditit n 
Law' was supposed to make illegal, 
began to make their appearance 
everywhere. 

Meanwhile, Jefferson, with the 
Democratic clubs behind him, was 
waging a fight against the Alien 
and Sedition Laws. Of course, 
these laws were unconstitutional 
since they' denied the right of free 
.speech and free assembly'. They 
were just the sort of laws that 
would act as protection for people 
who wanted to destroy the rest of 
the Constitution. 

In 1798, during an adjournment 
of Congress, Jefferson w .as in Vir- 
ginia. There came to visit him 
at lilonticello two men with a plan 
for attacking the unpopular laws. 
They were Wilson Cary Zsicholas, a 
leading Jeffersonian of Virginia, and 
John Breckenridge, a young man 
who had become imbued with Jeffer- 
son’s ideas. Their plan was to got 
various State legislatures to pass 
resolutions declaring that the Alien 
and Sedition Laws violated the 
Constitution and were therefore 
null and void and could not be en- 
forced. Jefferson wrote out tbe 
resolutions they wanted. Brecken- 
ridge copied them with some changes 
of liis own and took them to the 
Kentucky legislature, where they 
were passed. 2Jadison drew up the 
resolutions for Virginia, which were 
also passed. 

Jefferson and his followers knew 
that these resolutions could never 
be passed in Federalist States, but 
they also knew that a lot of com- 
ment would be caused. In tlic de- 
bates that would follow, both favor- 
able and unfavorable, tbe facts 
would come out before tbe people, 
and the peojde as a whole, they knew, 
would oppose the two tyTannical 
law's. 
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In the me<antime the Federalists 
seemed quite blind to the fact that 
the irar spirit in America Avas rapid- 
ly evaporating. Intrigues for high 
commands went on merrily, though 
war had not' yet been declared. 
General Washington, of course, 
would be commander in chief, but, 
ns he was noAv too old to see active 
service, the real leader of the Ameri- 
can forces would be the second in 
command. Hamilton was deter- 
mined that this should be no one 
but himself. Unfortunately, Adams 
was the man who umuld do the 
naming of the second in command 
and Adams was having less and less 
love for Mr. Hamilton, who was 
always trying to tell him what a 
President should do. After all, the 
Constitution made the President the 
commander in chief of the armies. 

Hamilton did not politely wait 
for Adams to make up his mind. 
First he got Washington to support 
him. Finally, when Wasliington 
sent Adams a curt little note, 
Hamilton ivas appointed acting 
head of the army. 

Soon the country began to have 
a taste of what all this jingling of 
spurs meant- for ordinary people. 
Militaristic nations have a way of 
encouraging their professional sol- 
diers to look doAA ii on civilians as 
less than nothing. Soon the news- 
papers began to jjublish reports of 
military outrages against the popu- 
lation. Aside from American civi- 
lians and Republicans, Arhere was 
the enemy all this time ? There did 
not seem to be any. 

When Marshall and Pinckney had 
left France with the XYZ papers, 
Gerry had stayed behind. At length 
he got into touch with Talleyrand, 
AA’ho told him that the French 
government had had nothing to do 
AA’ith the unsavory' affair, and that 
France absolutely did not AA-ant AA’ar 
AA’ith America. France AA-ould bo glad 
to receive a minister Avho Avas not 


Anti-Republican and pro-British. 
She had not sent a minister herself 
only because it Avas feared he Avould 
not be received at Philadelphia. 
Finally, as a sign of his good faith, 
Talleyrand sent Gerry a neAv decree 
just issued by the French govern- 
ment. It required all French pri- 
A-ateers to put up a bond in money 
guaranteeing that there would be 
no unauthorized attacks on Ameri- 
can shipping. 

Gerry hastened home Avith Avhat 
he thought was good uoaa's. But his 
report only proved to the saber- 
rattling Federah'sts that Franco 
AA'as now so frightened that she 
should be easy to defeat. Gerry’s 
ncAvs was good news— for Jefferson, 
who felt that more people must be 
made to knoAV the truth of the 
French situation. For this purpose, 
Jefferson noAv turned in a surpris- 
ing direction. One would think tliat 
tAA'o men could not have less in 
common than Jefferson and Edmund 
“Jloderation” Pendleton. Yet they 
did have in common : sincerity, a 
love of justice, and a desire for peace. 
Jefferson noAv asked Pendleton 
to take Gerry’s voluminous report, 
AA'hich verA’ few people would read, 
and boil it doAvn to a short sum- 
mary of facts. Coming from Pen- 
dleton, Avho Avas by no means a 
“Jacobin.” Gerry’s report would 
close the months of the Federalist 
AA'arriors. Everyone could and 
AA'onld read it. 

The case for AA’ar began to seem 
weaker and weaker. Lafayette 
offered to come to America and ex- 
plain everything if Washington 
thought it would be Avise and that 
it Avould aid the cause of peace. 
Talleyrand, aa’Iio knew Adams per- 
sonally and had spent pleasant 
hours at his house in America, sent 
the President a personal message 
asking that bygones be bygones. 

Dr. Logan, a friend of Jeffer- 
son’s AA-ho had gone to France 
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unofficially to study the situation, 
talked to Talleyrand. Every im- 
portant personage in France assured 
him that war with America was 
unthinkable. This news only made 
the Federalists more furious at him. 
Congress went so far as to pass 
what was popularly knorvn as the 
“Logan Bill”. It forbade any 
American citizen to communicate 
by word or in writing with any 
official of a foreign government 
about matters of dispute between 
the two governments. In other 
words, an ordinary American citi- 
zen could not even talk about 
American foreign problems if there 
was a foreign official present. 

Then, in the darkest days for 
democracy, the blow fell, not on 
the Republicans, but on the Feder- 
alists. Adams had been thinking 
things over. First Gerry’s report, 
then Logan’s, and now reports from 
William Murray, American, minis- 
ter to Holand, all showed that 
there was no longer cause for war, 
and that the French were apologi- 
zing handsomely. Admas was an 
honest man with no Napoleonic 
ambitions. He decided not to dec- 
lare war, and in February 1799 he 
named Murray as ambassador to the 
French Republic, 

There were two ways in which 
Jefferson could take much credit 
for this rising tide of Republican 
feeling. First he always tried to 
keep the facts before the people’s 
minds. Secondly, he gave the people 
a program to fight for. The first 
part of Jefferson’s task was to have 
the people know and be excited 
about the facts. It was Jefferson’s 
plan to publish tens of thousands 
of copies of Pendleton’s little pam- 
phlet on Gerry’s report. They wore 
to be circulated by Congressmen 
returning to their homes. Jeffer- 
son not only wrote an unceasing 
stream of letters himself ; he cons- 
tantly urged his friends, especially 
Madison, to vrrite and to talL 


The one fact that the Republi- 
can ioutnals harped on all the time 
was the terrific expense of a war — 
an unnecessary expense when it was 
an unnecessary war. Gerry’s 
report, jthe pampHets repeated, 
proved that France did not want 
w’ar, did not intend to invade 
America, and that, therefore, war 
with France was unnecessary. 

As for Jefferson’s program : He 
opposed the Alien and Sedition Laws 
as dangerous to the people’s liberty. 
He opposed a professional standing 
army. For national defense Jeffer- 
son preferred the militia, where 
every civilian was a soldier, and 
yet not a professional soldier. 

The government should hevas 
frugal and simple as possible, with 
no taint of monarchy or aristocracy. 
He was against taking away the 
pow’er of the States to give to the 
Federal government or of taking 
away the power of Congress to give 
to the President. 

“I am for free commerce with 
all nations,” he wrote, “political 
connection with none”. Free trade' 
was the advice he had given his 
French friends, because a country 
made up of farmers needed low 
Ijrices for manufactured goods. In 
advising against foreign entangle- 
ments he was voicing the belief of 
many Americans of his time that 
political alliances with the Old 
World could only complicate the 
growth of democracy in the New 
World. 

“I am for freedom of religion, for 
freedom of the press, and against all 
violations of the Constitution (which 
try) to silence by force and not by 
reason the complaints or criticisms, 
just or unjust, of our citizens” 
against the conduct of their officials. 
He was against going “backw'ards 
instead of forwards to look for 
improvement”. Finally, “I am for 
encouraging the progress of science 
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in all its branches." 

On these rrincipies Jefferson 
hoped to ECO laid the foundations 
of a political party. But, as Fed- 
eralist spies began to annoj’ liim 
more, Jefferson began to thuik of 
his quiet home in Virginia, where 
his mail, at any rate, would be less 
like!}' to bo tempered with by offi- 
cials looking for treasonable state- 
ments. So in the summer and 
autumn of the year 1800, feeling 
his work well done, Jefferson retired 
to Monticello. Ho rode his planta- 
tion and cultivated his crops. 

XVI. MR. PRESIDENT 

Wliilo Jefferson had boon taking 
Ids last vacation at Monticello, the 
capital had finally been moved to 
the now city of Washington in June 
1800. This was the "capital city 
on the Potomac" for which Jeffer- 
son had bargained his support of 
Hamilton’s first financial bills. 
Crude and raw ns it was, it was 
Jefferson’s oAvn capital as aristo- 
cratic Philadelphia could never have 
been. For that November Jeffer- 
son had been elected President of 
the United States. 

His election had been fought tooth 
and nail, by fair means and foul. 
Not only did Hamilton wish to sec 
the Republicans defeated ; ho also 
did not want to see Adams made 
President again. For he despised 
Adams, this man who had “traitor- 
ously” allowed peace with France. 
First ho tried to get Washington 
to run again But beforo a letter 
could reach Slount Vernon, the 
"father of his country” died. Then 
Hamilton published a criticism of 
Adams, and appeals to all Federa- 
lists to vote for C. C. Pinckney 
instead. The onl}' effect of these 
attacks, however, was that more 
people voted for the Rox)ublioan 
candidates. 

For the second time the Ameri- 


can people turned to the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and against the prhiciples of old 
Europe. Adams and Pinckney 
were both defeated. Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr were elected. 

But Jefferson and Burr each 
had the same number of votes 1 
Here was somotliing the Constitu- 
tion had overlooked. The Consti- 
tution stated that the candidate 
with the second highest number of 
votes should bo Vico President, 
and it was really as Vice President 
that the Republicans had nomi- 
nated and voted for Burr. The 
constitution also stated that, in the 
case of a tie between the lughest 
candidates, the House of Represent- 
atives should decide which was to 
be President and which Vice Presi- 
dent. And the House of Repre- 
sentatives was still Federalist when 
counted by States, which was the 
way it was to vote ! 

Hamilton hated Burr perhaps 
more than he did anyone else in 
tho world. It was Burr who had won 
New York State away from him. 
Aaron Burr was an ambitious man, 
very much like Hamilton in charac- 
ter.' Though ho could not bring 
himself to iJot for the Presidency, 
neither could he bring himself to 
renounce it openly. Ho kept quiet. 
This unclcarness in Burr’s actions 
earned him the distrust of many 
Republicans, including Jefferson. 

Jefferson, for his part-, e.vpressed 
himself as quite willing to abide by 
the decision of Congress. The 
House of Representatives assomblctl 
behind closed doors, with the Senate 
ns witnesses, to choose the President. 
Each of the sixteen States had one 
vote. On the first ballot Jefferson 
received only eight votes. Burr 
six, and two States could not 
make up their minds. Tho winner 
needed nine votes. . ’Ihe House 
voted again. S-sme result. Agc.in 
the House voted. Tho vote re- 
mained unchanged. Again and 
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again and again, ail that niglit. the 
Representatives voted. The next 
morning nothing had been settled. 
Days passed, and the vote vas still 
the same. Gouvemeur Morris met 
Jefferson on the steps of the Capitol 
and suggested that a bargain might- 
be struck v.ith the Federalists. 
Jefferson refused to have nnj- deal- 
ings vith them. A week passed, 
and on the thirty-sixth balloting, 
Maryland and Vermont strung over 
to Jefferson, giving him ten votes. 

The Federalists faced a future 
in wliich the country was no longer 
to be theirs to rule. But they still 
had a card up their sleeves. Until 
the inauguration on IMarch 4th, 
Adams was still President, Congress 
was still Federalist. Congress hastili’ 
set about providing for the fiiture 
of many faithful Federalists. Follow- 
ing a plan of Hamilton’s, they 
passed a law creating many new 
Federal courts. The judges were 
to be appointed for life, so that 
they could not bo removed by the 
incoming Republicaa administra- 
tion. As Jefferson, still sitting at the 
bead of the Senate, pointed out, 
there were at that time already 
more Federal courts than the coun- 
try needed, but that liad nothing 
to do with the plan. 

The law was hurriedly passed, 
the judges were appointed, the 
Senate consented to the appoint- 
ments. Time was pa.ssing swiftlv 
and, by the evening of March 3rd, 
several of the commissions had not 
yet been signed. Late into the 
night Chief Justice John Marshall, 
acting as Secretary of State, sat at 
his desk filling out the commissions 
and signing them. 

Jefferson had already chosen 
Levi Lincoln as his Attorney Gen- 
eral. ^ The story, as it came down 
• in his family, is that Jefferson 
called on Mr. Lincoln, gave him his 
watch, and ordered him to take 
possession of tlie State Department 


on the .'troke of midnight. At mid- 
night Lincoln dramatically entered 
Jndge !Marshali’s office. ‘T have 
been ordered by Mr. Jefferson,” he 
said solemnly, "to take possession 
of this office and its papers”. 

"Mliy, Mr. Jefferson has not yet 
qualified,” exclaimed the startled 
Chief Justice and acting Secretary 
.of State. "It is not yet twelve 
o’ clock,” and ho drew out his' 
watch. 

Whereupon Lincoln drew out 
his, and showed it to ^larshall. 
•‘This is the President’s watch,” 
he said, "and rules the hour”. 

Judge Marshall looked longingly 
at the unfinished commissions on 
his desk. But in his pocket he had 
a few of the commissions, and the 
men who finally received them were 
thereafter called ‘-John Adams’s 
midnight judges”. 

Jefferson's first task as President 
was the selection of his Cabinet. 
The two outstanding members of 
Jefferson’s party were James 
Zylndison, the natural choice for Sec- 
retary of State, and Albert Gallatin, 
who received Hamilton’s old posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Treasury. 

Jefferson and his Cabinet imme- 
diately set about cleaning up Fed- 
eralist abuses. They pardoned all 
those in prison for violating the 
Sedition Law. They gave back 
the fines collected. They cancelled 
the offices of the "midnight judges”. 
To those who had suffered under 
the Alien and Sedition Laws Jeffer- 
son wrote personal letters of cheer 
and good will. 

Thomas Paine was still in France, 
now living unhappily in a dirty 
little hovel, seemingly forgotten by 
the nation he had done so much to 
create. Jefferson uTote him that 
now America was more like what 
it had been just after the Revolu- 
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tion, when men had believed in 
liberty and the rights of man. 
Would Paine, vho had all his life 
labored to make the world like 
this, care to come back to America 1 
The President offered him passage 
in a naval vessel then visiting 
France. For Paine did not dare 
cross the ocean in an ordinary mer- 
chant ship. The English navy 
might easily have picked him up 
during a search at sea and clapped 
him in irons. The British govern- 
ment was one at least that had not 
forgotten Tom Paine. 

Paine accepted the invitation 
with joy. 

In December 1801, Congress 
assembled again. Instead of appear- 
ing before it to deliver his annual 
address, Jefferson sent it a written 
message— a practice which has been 
followed by all the Presidents ever 
since except Woodrow Wilson. The 
Federalist journals sneered Was 
not a procedure that was good 
enough for the King of England good 
enough for Mr. Jefferson ? As a 
matter of fact Jefferson had sent 
in a written message simply because 
he wrote better than he spoke. If 
he had thought of the King of 
England, he certainly would not 
have changed his plans. The last 
tiling Jefferson was interested in 
was giving an aristocratic impres- 
sion. 

He forbade the uso of the Pre.si- 
dent’s image on coins. He made it 
a practice to refuse all presents. He 
did not allow his birthday to bo 
celebrated as Washington’s and 
Adams’s had been. He avoided 
anything that apod royal customs. 

The most imjiortnnt event to 
happen during Jefferson’s eight 
years in the Presidcne.y was the 
Louisiana Purchase. When the 
U nited States extended only to the 
klississijipi, it made a great differ- 
ence which nation controlled New 


Orleans. If the farmers of the 
West, of Kentucky and Ohio, could 
not float their produce down the 
Mississippi into the Gulf of Mexico, 
the 5 ’' were lost. The overland roads 
were nothing but muddy trails. As 
long as Spain, a weak country, held 
this key city, there was no trouble, 
but when Napoleon took it from 
Spain in 1802, he canceled the 
treaties that Jefferson had signed 
with Spain and closed New Orleans 
to American produce. 

Immediately a new clamor for 
war broke out in the West. This 
time it was the Federalists in the 
East who were all for peace. But 
Jefferson M’as consistent. Ho refus- 
ed to plunge the country into war. 
Instead he sent, Robert Livingston, 
American minister to France, 
instructions to arrange some sort of 
treaty. Livingston began to nego- 
tiate with Napoleon. He offered to 
buy Now Orleans for six million 
dollars. He seemed to get nowhere 
and wrote back that the whole 
matter might as well be dropped. 
Jefferson at once sent James 
Monroe to help Livingston with the 
negotiations. 

Before Monroe could reach Paris, 
however, Napoleon had come to a 
sudden decision. Ho was about to 
embark on a new war with England, 
and England’s fleet was the strong- 
est in the world. How could 
Napoleon hope to protect the Louis- 
iana Territory so far away ? Be- 
sides, ho needed money for his wars. 
Give him fifteen million dollars, he 
said, and the United States could 
have, not only New Orleans, but 
the whole of Louisiana. 

Livingston was dazed. Buy a 
whole empire as big as the United 
States ? Those had not been his 
instructions, hut, taking his courage 
in his hands, he seized the bargain. 
Monroe arrived and. agreed with 
him. Thev signed the treaty in 
April 1S03.” 
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PerJsnps no one was more sur- 
prised than Jefferson that the 
Frencii should give up an empire 
as easily as this. On the other 
hand his conscience bothered him. 
Did the Constitution give him the 
power to take over land like this ? 
Ho played with the idea of rushing 
through an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. But there was no time. 
Suppose Napoleon changed his 
mind in the meantime ! The treaty 
was adopted. 

How the Federalists in the 
Senate stormed ! Louisiana could 
only mean more Democrats, more 
pioneer farmers with Jeffersonian 
ideas. 

Tliey were right, of course. 
From then on the pioneer mind 
became the typical American mind. 
And this mind always faced West 
until finally the Pacific had been 
reached. Out of the Louisiana Pur- 
"chase uere finally carved the States 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Iowa, South. Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma, with great 
portions of Colorado, Jlontana, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, and 
Minnesota. A great deal of this 
territory was practically unknown. 

Jefferson had often thought 
with greed of the wealth of know- 
ledge that a trained observer could 
find in tlic great Northwest, He 
had tried to inspire the explorer 
Ledyard with this enthusiasm wliile 
in France. When, in 1792, Captain 
Gray discovered the Columbia River 
on the Pacific coast, Jefferson's 
interest was fired anew. That year 
he .suggested to the American Philo- 
sophical Society that it send an 
exj)loring expedition across the 
continent. He and some others 
would contribute the money. 

Such an expedition was actual- 
ly started. It was put in charge 
of Meriwether Lewis, a young man 
of nineteen who had grown up not 


ten miles from Monticello. But 
the other leader of the expedition, 
a French scientist, was ordered else- 
where by his government, and that 
plan also fell tlirough. In 1801 
Lewis became private secretary to 
the President and they must have 
discussed the idea of westward 
exploration again and again. 

Their chance came in January 
1803. Congress was debating an 
act to establish trading bouses with 
the Indian tribes. The President 
sent Congress a confidential message 
in which ho urged that the Indians 
of the Missouri Valley should not 
be overlooked. To laj' out trade 
routes and look the possibilities over 
it might be a good idea to send an 
expedition first. Tlie message had 
to be secret, of course, because this 
territory was owned by France. 

Congress fell in with the idea 
and voted the President a modest 
sum of money for such an expedi- 
tion. Jefferson added some from 
bis own pocket. Captain Lewis 
would, of course, be in charge. 
Jefferson now know him, after 
two years of worldng together, to 
bo the ideal man for the job. Ho 
was a good leader of men, e.xpert in 
woodcraft, knew the character of 
the Indians as well as their customs 
and beliefs, was a careful observer 
of nature, and most important of 
all, knew just wJiat Jefferson ex- 
pected of the expedition. 

Lewis asked if he might have 
go with liim his old comrade-in- 
arms, William Clark. Lieutenant 
Clark was the youngest brother of 
the Gcorgo Rogers Clark who had 
captured the Northwest Territory for 
the United States just before Jeffer- 
son was made Governor of Virginia, 
Like his brother, William Clark was 
a veteran Indian fighter and woods- 
man. 

Late in 1803 Lewis and Clark 
took their little party into winter 
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quarters in St. Louis, at the mouth 
of the Missouri. Hero they trained 
their men thoroughly until they 
wore ready to start in the spring. 
Meanwhile, the great nows came 
that Napoleon had sold Louisiana 
and that the exploration was there- 
fore to be made in United States 
territory after all. There would be 
no interference from France or 
Spain. 

On the 14th of May, 1S04, the 
expedition finalty set oiit in three 
boats. It consisted of fourteen 
army soldiers, nine volunteers, an 
interpreter and his Indian wife, and 
Clark’s Negro valet. Part of ohe 
way they were accompanied by 
sixteen additional men. That uin- 
ter they spent in North Dakota 
among the Mandan Indians. They 
continued up the Missouri until 
they came to three forks of the 
river which Lewis named the Jeffer- 
son, the, Madison, and the Gallatin. 
Then they followed the Jefferson 
into southwestern Montana, where 
the Shoshone Indians gave them 
horses to cross the Rockies. They 
paddled down the Columbia River 
in canoes and reached its mouth on 
November 15, 1805. 

In a year and a half exjredition 
had traveled about four thousand 
miles. It had met Indian tribes 
never before seen by white men. 
It had discovered new animals like 
the grizzly bear, the mule deer, 
and the mountain goat. It had 
collected many specimens of earths, 
salts, minerals, and plants. It had 
been the first party of explorers to 
reach the Pacific by crossing the 
continent north of Mexico. And it 
had thereby’ established America’s 
most important claim to the Oregon 
Territory. In everything that 
Jefferson had wished, it was a 
success. 

After spending the winter on 
the coast the party started back on 
March 23, 1806, and reached St. 


Louis exactly six months later, one 
third the time it had taken them to 
go, though they’ stopped to explore 
the Yellowstone on the way. Lewis 
and Clark came back to Washing- 
ton as men who had successfidly 
carried out the most romantic 
exploration of modern times. The 
leaders were rewarded with largo 
grants of land. Captain Lewis was 
made governor of the northern 
part of the Louisiana Territory, 
while Clark became brigadier gene- 
ral of the territorial mih’tia, and 
later Indian agent. 

It had been Hamilton’s idea to 
keep the government constantly in 
debt to the rich. This would give 
people with money a chance to 
make more out of the government, 
and it would also mean that the 
wealthy’ classes would always sup- 
port the government, since their 
money’ was invested in it. But 
Jefferson had the curious idea, 
which no government has ever 
followed, of making each generation 
pay back its own debts. He did not 
think it fair for people to make 
debts that their children would 
have to pay’. 

So Jefferson and Gallatin sold the 
government’s .=harc of the United 
States Bank. They’ paid for 
the Loui.siana Purchase by selling 
the land cheaply. They’ economized 
expenses, abolishing many unneces- 
sary’ government offices that had 
been filled %vitb place-hnntlng 
Federalists. They reduced the 
number of ministers sent to foreign 
countries and cut down the size of 
the navy. This made it possible 
for Congress to reduce the taxes of 
the country’. 

Jefferson’s first term of oBice 
was ending with the country as a 
whole very well satisfied with the 
Republican Party’s administration. 
Jefferson himself was immensely 
popular. He should now have been 
one of the happiest men in the 
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world. But novr at the height of 
his public triumph, he was over- 
whelmed by private tragedy. His 
daughter Maria died. “I have lost 
the half of all I had", Jefferson 
wrote to his old school friend Page, 
then Governor of Virginia. That 
winter Martha’s family moved into 
the White House to help her father 
hear his loneliness. 

In the election of 1S04, Jefferson 
received iC2 electoral votes v.hile 
C.C. Pin.;kney, the Federalist candi- 
date, got ordt' IJ. This Eepublican 
landslide spelied the finish of the 
Federahst pr.rty. Its spirit had 
already been broken with the death 
of Alexander Hamilton in July 1804. 
The enmity between Aaron Burr 
and Hamilton bad reached such a 
pitch that Burr sent the Federalist 
leader a challenge, fought a duel 
with him, and killed him. 

Burr’s political career seemed 
ended by this deed, Jefferson’s 
Vice President for his second term 
was George Clinton, former Gover- 
nor of Hew York. The Twelfth 
Amendment to the Constitution 
was passed so that never again 
would there arise the question as 
to which of two men had been 
elected President and which Vice 
President. From now on Vice 
Presidents were voted for only as 
Vice Presidents. 

Jefferson hoped in his s:cond 
term to devote himself to making 
public improvements and to en- 
couraging the growth of education 
and science. With the national 
debt being rapidly paid off, this 
should have, been easy. But these 
grand schemes for prosperity and 
public happiness were ended hy 
events in Europe. 

England and France were at 
death grips for the control of 
Europe. England with her great 
fieet decided to starve France into 
submission. In 1806 she declared 


the western coast of Europe under 
blockade. Napoleon immediately 
struck back by declaring the British 
Isles blockaded. Now Napoleon’s 
blockade meant practically nothing, 
for he had not the ships to enforce 
it, but England’s blockade was 
disastrous for American commerce. 
Soon the American coast had war- 
ships from France and England 
hovering around, capturing Ameri- 
can vessels and violating all the 
rights of neutral powers. A great 
many Am^ericans began to shout 
for war against England. A great 
many others, whose experiences 
were different, raised an equal shout 
for war on Napoleon. Now, which- 
ever side America joined, she would 
help the other. As between Napo- 
leon and George III Jefferson could 
see nothing to choose. Both were 
the sort of tyrants he detested. 
Their wars only added to the cor- 
ruption and tyranny over Europe. 
Why should America help either, 
especially when what America 
needed most just then, was a peace- 
ful chance to grow. But the arro- 
gant high-handedness of the British 
and French navies in the Atlantic 
grew so great that Jefferson had. to 
do something. He resorted once 
again to his favorite commercial 
weapon. Ho got Congress to pass 
an Embargo Act in December 1807. 
From then on American ships were 
forbidden to leave America for any 
European port whatsoever. 

For a year this law held good. 
Then the vigorous American ship- 
ping industry began to languish 
and die. Next came the turn of 
the farmers whose produce piled up 
in the warehouses till it decayed, 
because it could not he sold abroad. 
Complaints began to rise higher and 
higher until in March 1809, during 
Jefferson’s last few days in office, the 
hill had to be repealed. In its place 
was passed the Non-Intercourse 
Act, which merely forbade trading 
■oith England and France. In little 
more than a year Jefferson had lost 
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nlmost all the popularity ho had 
enjoyed for more than six years of 
Ills Presidency. TJjo only satis- 
faction that the year 1S08 had 
brought the President was the 
opportunity to put his signature to 
an net of Congress forbidding the 
future importation of slaves. 

Wiicn candidates for tlio ne.xt 
election were being chosen, eight 
State legislatures passed rcsohitions 
endorsing Jefferson for a third term. 
Tin's, in spite of the unpopularity 
of the Embargo Act, must have 
made him fool much better. More 
States would have followed, but 
Jefferson stopped the talk of a 
third term at once. Ho pointed out 
that, though the Constitution said 
nothing about restricting the 
number of terms any one man might 
serve, such a restriction would bo 
the best waj’ to keep the oflica from 
becoming a position for life and 
po.ssiblj’- even hcreditar}'. Short 
terms were safer for democracy. 
So Jfadison was chosen to be the 
ne.xt President, to Jefferson’s in- 
tense joy, for he loved the faithful 
Madison as he would a son. The 
country would bo in good hands. 
It would follow in the direction 
pointed by the Declaration of In- 
dciiendencc. Ho could retire now, 
at the age of sixty-si.v, to cultivate 
his Slonticollo. 

xvn. HE STILL LIVES 

Soon after Jeffer.son's rctii-cmont 
from Wnsliington some young men 
ciinw to seek i)i« nd\-ico about their 
studies. In siiporvir-ing the rour.^e 
of their reading Jefferson’.s aim 
was, he said, to keep their attention 
fixed on the main object of all 
science —the freedom and li.njijHness 
of man. 

.As Jefferson discussed llicir 
prolijeiu.s with In’s young disciples, 
there grew .sharper ntul (noro imi.'i- 
tent in his juiud a pet scheme fhr.f 
he lin<l cherished for nuany vocts. 


»7 

Even as a young Abrginian law- 
maker he had fouglit %'igorousl\’ for 
a well-rounded plan of free public 
education, embracing everything 
from grade school to university. 
Despite Madison’s able help, thc.so 
plans iiad not made much headway 
agnin.st the conservative leaden? of 
the State. Now Jeffenson fastened 
on tlio universit}’ part of the plan 
as soractliing he must see accomp- 
lished. 

Jefferson had a young friend, 
Jo.seph Carrington Cabell, .a.s in- 
terested in education ns ho wa.s. Ho 
urged Cabell to outer t!ie State legi.s- 
laturo and help pass laws that will 
give children primary schools and 
young men a worthy university. 
Ho ran for tho House of Delegates 
and wa.s elected. In 1810 ho ran 
for tho State Senate, was elected, 
and stayed there nineteen yeans. 
He refused appointments to Alndi- 
son’s and to Monroo’s Cabinet, pre- 
ferring to stay in Virginia wliero 
ho could keoj) an eye upon uhnt ho 
considered his trust — the edtiea- 
tionnl laws of his State. 

In waging ids grand fight for 
what he called "tho holy cause of 
tho Univendty,” Cabell discovered 
many enemies. I'ir.st and most 
imjwrtanl was the indifference of 
the people, which i.s one of tho 
heaviest burdens that a believer in 
democracy must learn to hear and 
understand. Tiicn there was tho 
opposition of AVilliam and Mary, 
loath to .see another imiversity in 
the State. Finally there wa.s the 
intolerance of many to the idea of 
an "infidel coliogo,” for Jefferson's 
unroneenlcd jiurpose w.a« tlie cre.a- 
lion of a non-sectarian soliool. 

As the yenr.s wtmt by seeminely 
without re.suit. Jefferson finally 
seired an ojijjorluidiy to found the 
.•••ort of iiniver.'ity he nanfed even 
without the help of the St i!i>. One 
inonn'ug in IS14 .as he v.;'.s e.anter- 
ing down a hillside, h" pa-'sed a 
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little acadcmj' not far from liis 
home. This academy -was in dif- 
ficulties and the board of directors 
happened to be sitting to solve its 
problems when Jefferson rode by. 
The president of the board \ras 
Peter Carr, Jefferson’s nephew and 
the son of Dabney Carr, Jefferson’s 
old friend. “Let’s call in 3Ir. 
Jefferson,” said Carr ; "he’s always 
been interested in education.” 

After Jefferson had heard their 
explanations and had told them 
his theories of education, he was 
struck by a new idea, Wliy not 
reorganize this little academy into 
the university he dreamed of ? 

Xot long after, Jefferson had 
convinced the board of the wisdom 
of such a plan, and they all set 
about founding Central College. 
Jefferson himself, burdened as be 
was by debts, contributed a thou- 
sand dollars. Three years later 
Central College was well on its way 
to being finished. 

Then at last, Cabell and his 
friends, by a great effort, pushed 
through a bill for the founding of 
a State university. Jefferson imme- 
diately offered the partly completed 
Central College to the State. Not 
only would this save the State 
money but it would keep the State 
college where Jefferson wanted it — 
at his own doorstep. 

Jefferson’.s friends knew he was 
right in wanting the TJnivemity in 
Albemarle County, and they worked 
*^0 get him his way. else 

ould supervise the fledgling college 

lu such loving care ? Who else 

uld take so many pains and who 
deserved greater credit for the 
success of the bill ? This seventy- 
four-year-old man had fought 
forty years for this university, and 
now that it existed it should be his 
to run. 

First Jefferson was concerned 
with the physical appearance of the 


University. This was to be no 
rude pile or haphazard jumble of 
buildings. This school was to have 
a sound mind in a healthy bod\'. It 
was to delight the eye as well as 
stimulate the intellect. Thus would 
the university gain prestige, attract 
famous teachers from all over the 
world, and give the students real 
examples of beautiful classical art. 
So Jefferson turned again to Palla- 
dio, his architectural Bible. 

Jefferson’s plan was that the 
university should be, not a single 
building, but a sort- of well-thought- 
out academic village. There was 
to be a small and separate lodge 
for each professor with two or more 
large halls below for his class and 
two chambers above for his living 
quarters. Connecting these lodges 
would be one-storey dormitories 
where jthe students were to have 
their rooms. A covered way made 
it possible for students to go from 
one school to the next in any weather 
•without getting wet. Of course, 
the students of any particular pro- 
fessor were to have those dormito- 
ries nearest his lodge. Jefferson 
remembered how much his personal 
contact vrith Professor Small had 
meant to him in his own college 
daj’s. 

The Rotunda was modeled on 
the Roman Pantheon, the ancient 
Temple of All the Gods. Each of 
the ten lodges, too, was adapted 
from some different famous build- 
ing of ancient times — the Theater 
of Marcellus, the Baths of the Em- 
peror Diocletian, the Temple of 
Fortune, and so on. Studjdng 
Greek and Latin, ancient historj', 
and classic art inside such buddings 
might make what the students read 
more alive to them. 

There were to be many novel 
features in the University of Vir- 
ginia. For one thing there was to 
be no president. Every yc-r the 
professors were to elect one of 
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their own number -to act as chair- 
man. The professors were also to 
remain free to choose their own 
textbooks. Tlieir lodges were as- 
signed to them by dra'wing lots. 

Though Jefferson had planned 
on ten scliools or faculties, there 
was money enough for only seven 
when the university formally opened 
in March IS25. These seven inde- 
pendent schools taught Ancient 
Languages. Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, Matural Philosophy 
(physios), Moral Philosoph}", Chemis- 
try, and Medicine, An eighth 
school, that of Law, was opened 
the next year. Only two degrees 
were to he granted ; “Graduate” to 
any student who completed the 
course in any one school, and 
'■Doctor” to a graduate of more 
than one school who also showed 
that he would continue his studies 
and would probably do something 
for science. The 116 students with 
whom the University opened were 
free to enter any of the schools 
they wished, and to take any of 
the courses they were prepared for. 
Tliis is tho elective system that 
Jefferson had observed in Europe 
but which was a new idea in the 
United States. 

One of Jefferson’s novelties that 
aroused the most ill-feeling was the 
fact that the University was not 
under the guidance of any particu- 
lar church. It was non-sedarian. 
Every college in those days was 
expected to have a clergyman at 
its head. At the University of 
Virginia clergymen of different 
denominations were asked to preach 
each Sunda 3 % but the students were 
not forced to attend chapel if they 
did not wish. 

Another typical Jeffersonian 
idea was student self-government. 
He felt that minor offenses at least 
should he left to a board of trust- 
worthy. students to punish. He also 
advocated the honor system in 


examinations, but this plan did not 
go into effect until sLxteen years 
after his death. 

Jefferson tried to keep in touch 
with every professor and student. 
Members of tho faculty were fre- 
quent guests at Monticello. Once a 
week he invited students to his 
house in groups of four or five. 
Before and after dinner he spoke 
with each boy individually, but he 
let them dine by themselves. At 
this time his hearing was becoming 
difficult so that he could not under- 
stand very well when more than 
one person was speaking at once. 
So as not to disturb the boys’ fun 
he therefore sat by himself in a 
little recess near the dining room. 

Jefferson had by no means 
stopped designing things for the 
University. Over eighty, he drew 
- up plans for an astronomical obser- 
vatory and for an anatom 3 - lahora- 
foiy, though money was lacking to 
build them. 

Contemplation of the future had 
never failed to give Jefferson a 
thrill. This university that he had 
made would live its own life, would 
grow, even after he was dead. The 
world might forget the name of 
Thomas Jefferson, and yet he him- 
self would he alive in this child 
of his, shaping the minds of thou- 
sands of young men of the future, 
some of them perhaps geniuses 
that America would always he proud 
of. 

It must not he thought that in 
the midst of ail this building and 
planning for the future Jefferson 
had forgotten the hopes with which 
he had retired from the White 
House. He still "cultivated his 
garden”. The University itself was 
merely the most splendid growth of 
that garden— a sort of sturdy oak 
planted in the midst of homely 
vegetables and pretty flowers. The 
prettiest of all the flowers were his 
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grandchildren. 

When Grandfather came home 
to live for good, the children form- 
ed the habit of follov ing him all 
oyer the house and garden. He 
supervised their games and invented 
new ones for them and gave out the 
prizes to the winners. He asked 
them questions on their schooling 
and answered theirs. As soon as 
each child could read he had begun 
to send it letters, and, as soon as 
it could write, he expected letters 
from it. Wlien away, he was alwa3's 
sending them clippings and poems 
he thought would interest them. 

Tile older Jefferson grew, the 
more of a miser he became of his 
time. As if he had not accomplish- 
ed enough for one man, he wanted 
to squeeze the last drops of wisdom 
and activity out of the few years 
that remained to him. Once he 
said to his daughter : “It is surpris- 
ing how much you can do if you 
are always up and doing.” So he 
was always up and doing. 

No matter what time he had 
gone to bed the night before, he 
always rose uith the sun. While 
the rest of the household still slept, 
he ivrote and read letters until 
breakfast, which he took earlj'. 
After brealefast lie usuallj- read for 
another half-hour. Then he visited 
Iiis garden and rode over the plant- 
ation, or, in later years, to the 
Universit}'. When he came back, 
he either studied or amused himself 
at his work bench, where he always 
had some new model in jirogress. 
From one to three he was sure 
to be on horseback. In the eve- 
ning he dined, and conversed with 
friends or played ivith the children. 
He went to his room at about nine, 
where he read for another hour or 
two before going to bed. 

Fortunate for Jefferson that he 
had the building of the Univorsitj' 
to take liis mind off his big Southern 


household sometimes, for he 
would have gone distracted at the 
great burden of debt it was piling 
up on his shoulders. Little bj^ little, 
pieces of his various estates began 
to shp away to pay these debts. 
He found that he was what is some- 
times called “land poor”. That is, 
he owned lots of land that was only 
making him poorer every year. His 
Embargo Act in 1808 had hit his 
own farms as badly asanj'one else’s, 
and the War of 1812 had made his 
crops of cotton and tobacco almost 
worthless, for they could not be 
sold. 

During the War, the British 
had burned dowm the Library of 
Congress, and Jefferson saiv a chance 
both to do his country a good turn 
and to satisfy his own creditors 
somewhat. He sold his own library 
— one of the best and largest in the 
country, one that he had lovingly 
collected for fiffy years— to the 
government. All the money from 
the sale of Ids library went to pay 
debts. It did not pay all the debts 
but it helped considerably, and 
Jefferson was beginning to look 
up again from under his burden 
when another financial blow sudden- 
fy threatened to crush him. Former 
Governor Wilson Nicholas of Vir- 
ginia, an old political friend, whose 
daughter Thomas Jefferson Ean- 
dolph had married, went bankrupt. 
Jefferson had endorsed a note of 
his for 20,000, and now Jefferson 
was e.xpected to paj- this, too. It 
was the finishing touch to the ruin 
of Jeffer.son’s fortune. 

In desperation Jefferson tried 
to sell his estates, even in the 
end offering up jMonticello itself. 
But he could find no rich buyer. 
Then he asked Cabell to see if the 
legislature would allow him to sell 
the estates hj' raffle or lottery. This 
permission was finalfy granted, but 
when his friends throughout the 
United States heard that the Sage 
of Monticello was about to lose bis 
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home, they began to rally behind 
him in the newspapers, Subscrip- 
tions Avero at once taken up. New 
York City sent him $8500 ; $5000 
came from Philadelphia , and $3000 
from Baltimore. And this seemed 
but the beginning. 

The closing years were made 
happy bj' still another event. In 
ISM Lafayette came back to visit 
America. And he did not fail to 
visit Monticello. The tAvo old 
friends had last seen each other 
thirty-six years ago at the daAvn of 
the French revolution. Thej^ had 
both been 3'oung men then, and it 
had been quite a different Avorld 
from the one they lived in now. 
Lafayette Avas now sixty-seven and 
permanently lamed from his hard- 
ships in prison ; Jefferson Avas 
eighty-one and almost on the 
threshold of death. But they had 
alAvays Avritten each otlier, and 
their friendship had not changed 
nor had their attitude toAvard the 
things ^hey had done altered. 

, For it was no secret to Jefferson 
that he had not much longer to 
live. When Adams asked him in a 
letter whether he Avould live his life 
over again, he had ansAvered that he 
Avould, that he thought his life had 
been Avorthwhile and happy, and 
that he Avas a natural optimist. Jeffer- 
son had never suffered from boredom 
because he had early learnt never 
to be Avithout an interesting occup- 
ation. Though he had been sensi- 
tive to criticism, and had received 
plenty of it, ho had learned to bear 
that, too, so that it had never made 
him give up his faith in free speech 
for all men. 

He had had only one fear, Jeffer- 
son said, and that was that ho might 
live too long, leading in his extreme 
dotage the life of a cabbage and 
boring others by telling the .same 
old tale four times over. But now 
OA^en that fear was gone, for Jeffer- 
son had discovered that ho Avas 
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aflliqted bj' an ailment that Avould 
soon carr 3 ’ him off. 

One da3’, as Jefferson was Avallr- 
ing off the A'eranda, a rotten step 
gave Avay under him and he fell. 
His left arm Avas broken, a serious 
thing for a man over eighty. For a 
long time the hand and fingers of 
his loft arm were quite useless, and 
writing aa'os now almost out of the 
question. The ailment ho had been 
keeping from his family, Avhich aa’Us 
d3'sontcrv complicated by other 
signs of old age, at last began to 
sap his great strength, making it 
difficult for him even to walk, 
except for a feAv steps in the garden. 
But he still insisted on riding. 

A da 3 ' without horseback exer- 
cise was for Jefferson like a da 3 ’^ 
without sun. His long lean form 
on horseback had now for many 
years become one of the things that 
people in the neighborhood expec- 
ted to see dail 3 '. 

He had even Avritten the epitaph 
to bo carved on his tombstone. It 
is curious that this man, AA'ho had 
accomplished so much and who had 
held so many honors, omitted from 
the simple list of his life’s achieve- 
ments. His greatest pride is not 
in having been President of his 
country, but in having given it 
those things b3’' which it AA'ouldgroAv 
great and admirable. His Presi- 
dency was of the past, but these 
three things pointed into the 
future : 

Here Was Buried 
THOM-4S JEFFERSON 
Author Of 

The Declaration of American 
Independence 

Of the Statuto of Virginia For 
Religious Freedom 
And Father of the University of 
Virginia 

The third of Juty 1826 found 
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Jefferson in lied ill and dying. Tlie 
problem troubling him was. Who 
would take his place as rector of 
the University of Virginia ? He 
hoped it u'ould be Madison and felt 
hotter at the thought. Then he 
became delirious. Fifty years were 
swept aside. The American colonies 
were about to declare their Revolu- 
tion to the world. He went through 
the motions of writing. He spoke 
of the Committee of Safety. He 
said ; “Warn the Committee to be 
on the alert." 

Jefferson became conscious again 
in the night. “This is the Fourth 
he asked the people at his bedside. 
No one answered, for they could 
not bear to tell him it was not, 
knowing what he wanted. 

“This is the Fourth ?” Jefferson 
repeated. His son-in-law nodded. 


"Oh,” said Jefferson and seemed 
pleased. Up in Washington they 
would bo celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversarj^ of the Day of Indepen- 
dence. He had declined the invi- 
tation to be an honored guest. He 
had had his own accounts to settle 
with history on that day. Ho lay 
back, satisfied, and history did not 
cheat him, for it was not until one 
o’ clock in the afternoon of July 
4th, 1826, that he breathed his 
last. 

Up in Braintree, Massachusetts, 
that same day, John Adams lay 
dying in his ninety-first year. As 
the sun sank on the fiftieth anni- 
Tensajw of the Day of Independence, 
John Adams died. His last words 
were ; 

“Thomas Jefferson still lives.” 
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The Indian Revolt of 1942 

^ I. THE BACKGROUND 


On the Eve of World War 11 

No subject people have ever 
become free -without a struggle. 
Only -when they are prepared to 
make the supreme sacrifice of life 
as a price for liberty can they hope 
to attain independence. What 
J. S. Mill -(vrotei about the condi- 
tion of grant of self-government — 
that the subject people must be 
■willing to accept it and that this 
willingness became a practical 
question when the imperial power 
■was disposed to offer it the boon — 
was in the realm of thought, not of 
action and was bdsed on the assump- 
tion that the imperial power would 
itself gradually transfer power. 
Actual colonial history shows that 
people’s willingness is not enough. 
It has to be rehrforced by a struggle. 
Nor is the willingness of the im- 
perial power a voluntarj' act of 
self-abnegation. Independence is 
conceded when it becomes impos- 
sible for imperialism to hold on any 
longer. If the British Government 
had any respect for klill’s opinion, 
they should have granted self- 
government to India in the early 
thirties by which time India had 
more than proved that she deserved 
self-government. Evidently more 
sacrifice was called for. That is the 
story of 1942. 

The trend of constitutional 
advance since the declaration by 
Montagu in the House of Commons 


on August 20, 1917- was towards 
the development of self-governing 
institutions but there were doubts 
as to the goal. This was stated in 
1929 by Lord Irwin (now Lord 
Halifax), Viceroy of India, to he the 
attainment by India of Dominion 
status.® Though the goal was made 
clear, the judgment as to the 
timing of the measure of each 
constitutional advance was to he 
made by the British Government 
and the Government of India. This 
judgment was based on the princi- 
ples of gradualncES, the progress of 
policy was to be achieved by succes- 
sive stages. Indian opinion, including 
the opinion of the Indian princes 
and the Liberals, demanded Domi- 
nion Status in the Round Table 
Conference in 1980-31. Though 
the Indian National Congress was 
demanding sn-araj or complete in- 
dependence, it would have been 
satisfied with Dominion Status in 
1935 or 1939 or even in 1942. M.R. 
Jayakar, the Liberal leader, said 
at the Round Table Conference “If 
you give Dominion Status today, 
the erj- of independence will die of 
itself.”* Gandhiji who attended 
the Conference at a later stage de- 
manded partnership between India 
and Britain — "if God will it, an 
indissoluble partnership, but it 
must be a partnership of equals, 
equally free to disrupt it if they 
chose.”® But Britain was not ready 
to go BO far as that in 1935 or pro- 
mise that even for the future. 
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The Government of India Act, 
1935, failed to satisfy notional 
aspirations. To Britain it appeared 
to have made great eonstitutional 
advance over the Act of 1919. It 
transferred all the departments of 
provincial government to adminis- 
tration responsible ministers, 
proposed dyarchy at the centre 
which meant that, subject to the 
special responsibilities of the Gover- 
nor-General, ministers would be in 
charge of the administration of all 
subjects except defence, foreign 
policy and ecclesiastical affairs. 
The electorate was enlarged to in- 
clude between 35 and 40 million 
voters, wliich was more than five 
times the electorate in the Mont- 
ford Reforms. 

These were no doubt important 
gains but were vitiated by the feel- 
ing of distrust created in the Indian 
mind by the policy of the British 
Government. The Act certainly 
fell far short of Dominion Status. 
There were still many features 
which made the Government of 
India subordinate to the British 
Government. To mention the im- 
portant ones : (a) the appointment 
of the Governors of the Provinces 
and that of the Governor- General 
of India, who were appointed by 
the King of England on the advice 
of the Secretary of State for India ; 
(b) the powers vested in the Gover- 
nor in his discretion and in his in- 
dividual judgment, in the exercise 
of wliich he was subject to the 
Governor-General ; (c) the powers 
of the Governor-General in legisla- 
tion and administration which 
fact reduced the elected Indian 
Legislature to a consultative 
body ; (d) the Governor- General 
not only had discretionary power 
in respect of defence, foreign affairs 
and ecclesiastical affairs, he could 
also interfere in the domain of 
Ministerial activity in fulfilment of 
his special responsibilities ; (c) the 
existence of the India Office with 
a Secretary of State as its head ; 


( / ) the power of the British Cabi- 
net to frame policj" and to intro- 
duce legislation relating to India, 
and (gr) the sovereignty of hing-in- 
Parliament over India. 

Besides these limitations im- 
posed by the relationship with 
England, in contrast to the relation- 
ship between England and other 
Dominions, there were certain in- 
ternal limitations arising out of the 
federal character of the constitu- 
tion and franchise. The Indian 
Federation was to be an alliance of 
eleven autonomous provinces with 
responsible cabinets and popularly 
elected legislatures and Indian 
states still ruled autocratically. The 
Federal Legislature would be handi- 
capped by the presence of a large 
number of Indian state representa- 
tives who would be the nominees of 
the ruling chiefs. This would have 
introduced a reactionary element 
alongside the progressive element iii 
this newly elected Federal Legis- 
lature. Moreover, political power 
was not to be shared by all adults 
as voting qualifications were high. 
Approximately 58% of adult males 
and 90% of adult females were 
denied a vote for provincial elections 
and more than 99% of adults were 
similarly denied the vote for the 
central legislature. 

The Act did not even carry a 
promise of a date by wliich power 
would be transferred. It was left 
to be determined by the British 
Parliament. The principle of 
gtadualncss, the belief in the incom- 
petence of Indians to run the job 
of democracy and the desire to 
safeguard British commercial and 
imperial interests were the main 
reasons why the British Government 
was not prepared to grant Domi- 
nion Status in the thirties or hold 
out promise to do so on a certain 
date. The communal problem had 
not assumed the character .of an 
obstacle before 1940. The British 
view at the time was to wait and see 
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hov* far the Act of 1936 vas nsed 
to demonstrate that India was cap- 
able of self-government and if satis- 
fied, “the British Parliament would 
not refuse to surrender what re- 
mained of its responsibilities in 
India to the Indian Parliament.”® 

The unfortunate thing was that 
the Act was only partially imple- 
mented on account of the rejection 
of the Federal part of the Act by 
the Indian National Congress, the 
Moslem League and the Princes. 
The Congress and the League had 
a close constitutional entente during 
the mid-thirties to defeat the 
Government. Jlr. Jinnah’s resolu- 
tion denouncing the Federal part of 
the Act as "fundamentally bad 
and totally unacceptable” and de- 
manding the prompt establishment 
of full responsible government in a 
federated British India was carried 
urith Congress support in the Legis- 
lative Assembly." Nor did the 
Viceroy show as great an enthusiasm 
to implement the Federal part ns 
ho had done in the case of the 
Provincial part. K the Act had 
been implemented as a whole, 
Indian politics would have taken a 
different turn and perhaps the 
complications which arose later of 
Congress-Moslcm League discord 
and Anglo-Indian clash, would have 
been avoided. 

India was not only willing but 
keen to receive self-government 
during the thirties. That is shown 
by the results of elections to the 
central legislature in 1934 and the 
provincial legislatures held in 1937. 
The support to the Indian National 
Congress was support for indepen- 
dence. The franchise was limited 
but, ns elsewhere, it was the vote 
of the articulate section which really 
counted. In the Central Assembly 
the Congress had 55 seats, Indepen- 


dents who were all Jloslems except 
3 came next with 22 seats, Euro- 
peans, who represented the resident 
British community had 11. Besides, 
there were 26 officials and 13 nomi- 
nated non-officials. The elimina- 
tion of Liberals showed a trend 
towards Congress programme. The 
Moslem League was not represented 
in the central legislature. In the 
provincial elections, held on the 
basis of communal electorate, out 
of a total of 1585 seats, the 
Congress won no less than 711. In 
five provinces, the Congress had 
clear majorities and formed minis- 
tries, in two others it won half the 
seats and formed ministries, in 
Assam it was the largest single 
party securing 35 out of 108. In 
Bengal it. won 60 out of 250 seats, 
in Punjab IS out of 175 and in Sind 
S out of 60. The Congress got 26 out 
of 58 Moslem seats.® The Congress 
thus could claim to represent a vast 
majority of the electorate in the 
thirties — it expressed the will of the 
nation for self-government. 

This nationalism was proud, 
confident, sensitive and self-con- 
scious. The fact that Indians were 
heir to a rich culture made them 
feel proud of themselves. ^Ir. Amery 
speaking in the House of Commons 
on .^ug. 14, 1940, said that he 
refused to believe that the differ- 
ences in India were unbridgeable 
and said that there was unity be- 
hind diversity. “There is the fact”, 
said he, “that India can boast 
of an ancient civilization and of 
a long history common to all her 
people, of which all Indians are 
equally proud. Is there any Indian 
who is not proud to bo called an 
Indian ?”® The Congress began to 
develop a foreign policy which saw 
far ahead the danger of Nazism and 
Fascism to democracies. Nehru 
warned Europe against the appease- 
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nient policy. A n;eclic..al mission 
was sent to China in 103S to help 
the victims of Japanese aggression 
in that country. This coupled with 
the fact of succe.ssful experience of 
provincial administration, gave con- 
fidence to Congress leaders in their 
competence in managing both do- 
mestic and foreign affairs. A j’oung 
nation is sensitive and this is seen 
in the constant threat of resigna- 
tions which the Congress ministries 
kept as a pistol pointing to the 
Governors, readj' to go out on the 
slightest provocation. 

Besides the rise of a sensitive 
nationalism, another complicated 
factor was coming to dominate the 
scene. It was the growth of ^Moslem 
nationalism as separate from Indian 
nationalism. Communalism in 
Indian politics was the fruit of 
Hindu and Moslem revivalism in 
the 19th century, which ignored 
eight hundred years of history and 
looked beyond into antiquity or 
beyond the borders of India. The 
separate electorates gave to the.se 
religious cleavages a permanence in 
political institutions. The British 
Government did little to harmonize 
the differences but tended to ac- 
quiesce in policies which su.stained 
and accentuated the differences. 
The failure to eradicate illiterac}’ 
and poverty, perpetuation of com- 
munal electorate and delay in 
political settlement, all tended to 
strengthen communalism. The Con- 
gress, particularly during the two 
year-s of ofiice acceptance 1937-39, 
alienated the Mo.slems by refusing 
to form coalition governments with 
the Jloslcm League owing to its 
rigid adlierence to orthodox parlia- 
mentarianism, its too much reliance 
on economic determinism as evi- 
denced in the mass contact pro- 


gramme, its neglect of religious, 
cultural and political aspects of the 
communal question and its dis- 
regard of Moslem sentiment in the 
matter of hoistmg of Congress flag, 
singing of Sanskritised Bandc 
Matravi and Vidya Mandir scheme 
of education. 

This accentuated the separatist 
tendencies and the Moslem League 
was out always to take advantage 
of the weakness of its opponents. 
The resignation of Congress mini- 
stries was hailed by Jinnah hy the 
observance of “Deliverance Day” 
on December 22, 1039. The sug- 
gestion bj- the Congress to have the 
charges against Congress Ministries 
investigated by the Chief Justice of 
the Federal Court was turned dorni 
hy Jinnah.^® Sir Harry Haig, who 
retired at the end of 1939 as 
Governor of the United Provinces, 
gave the opinion that “in dealing 
with communal issues”, Slinistcrs 
had “normally acted with impar- 
tiality and a desire to do what was 
fair”.” The question that was 
important was not the justice or 
otherwise of what the Congress did 
hut the way the Moslems felt. The 
trend of 3IosIem opinion, as seen 
from the by-clectious from 1940 to 
1943, indicated that ,tho Congress 
was losing Moslem votes whereas 
the League was gaining it.^- Jinnah 
received great encouragement hy 
the declaration of the Viceroj' in 
October 1939 that no constitutional 
advance would he made in India 
without the consent of the Moslem 
League. In January 1940, Jinnah 
spoke for the first time of two- 
nation theory through an English 
journal.^® In ^ilarch 1940, the 
Moslem League made the demand 
for Pakistan in its Lahore session. 
The Indian politics became more 
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complicated and a solution more 
difficult. 

2. First two and a half years 
of war, 1939 September — 1942 
March. 

The -war against the Axis was a 
olialienge to the sense of realism, 
vision of the future and sympathe- 
tic understanding on the part of the 
British Government, the Indian 
National Congress and the Moslem 
League. Did they make efforts to 
meet the challenge ? 

The Government had a re.s 2 >onsi- 
bility for the defence of India .and 
for initiating steps to win the co- 
operation of all national elements 
in _ the country’s life for the single 
object of winning the war. States- 
manship required that neither in 
action nor in speech should any^- 
thing be done to wound national 
susceptibilities and positive steps 
were required to make political 
settlement, even if it meant going 
far. The record of the British 
Government and the Viceroy, how- 
ever, did not show a wise and states- 
manlike understanding. 

The action of Lord Linlithgow, 
the Viceroy of India, in sending 
troops abroad, to the Middle East 
and Singapore and later of issuing 
a proclamation of war, without 
consulting central or provincial 
legislature was criticized by the 
Congress as an act which dragged 
India into the war without her 
consent.^^ The action was no doubt 
strictly’- constitutional as the Act of 
1919 was still in force at the centre 
in 1939, but it was certainly’ against 
the spirit of the Act of 1935 under 
which, though Defence and Foreign 
Affairs were reserved subjects, the 
Governor- General should have con- 


sulted responsible Ministers in the 
matter of declaration of war. For 
many years the Congress had made 
its attitude on the matter clear. 
The Congress withdrew its members 
from the central legislature as a 
protest against the sending of troops 
without her consent and when pro- 
clamation of war was made. 
Congress provincial ministers resig- 
ned from seven out of eleven pro- 
vinces. This was the beginning of 
non-cooperation which ended in the 
Bevolt of 1942. 

Efforts were made twice before 
the Cripps Proposals to win over 
the cooperation of the Congress and 
the Moslem League through uni- 
lateral declarations, the first on 
October 17, 1939’= and the second 
on August 8, 1940.’® 

Apart from the defective method 
of approach, they’ did not go far to 
meet the demands of the two 
parties. The October declaration 
reiterated the ultin ate aim of 
British policy in India to be the 
grant of Dominion Status but there 
was no mention of when that aim 
would be realised. Only a modi- 
fication of the Act of 1935 was pro- 
mised at the end of the war after a 
Round Table Conference. There 
was neither the declaration of war 
aims nor the mention of a Consti- 
tuent Assembly’. The onl_ new 
tiling Avas a promise to give full 
Avoight to Moslem opinion in any 
future constitutional change. As 
to the arrangement during the Avar 
the Government intention was 
declared to bo to set up “a con- 
sultative group,” representative of 
all major political parties in British 
India and of the Indian Princes 
over AA'hich the Governor-General 
would himself preside Avith the 
"object of associating Indian public 
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opinion with the conduct of the 
war.”^" 

Its rejection was a foregone con- 
clusion since the declaration made 
no advance on the federal scheme 
of the Act of 1935 which had long 
been rejected bj' all groups. The 
Moslem League rejected it on this 
ground though it welcomed assur- 
ances for the future. The Congress 
was greatly disappointed. British 
policy failed to appreciate the 
gravity of the issue. 

The August 8 statement was 
made under the stresses and strains 
of “blitzkrieg” which brought 
Churchill and Amery into the office 
of Prime Minister and Secretarj' of 
the State for India respectivel}'^. 
The August declaration was made 
by Lord Linlithgow on behalf of 
His Majestj’'’s Government. The 
expression Constituent Assembly 
was avoided though, in effect, it 
was recognized that the new con- 
stitution should be “primarily the 
responsibility of Indians them- 
selves”. But the post-war status 
would not be equal to that of a 
Dominion as there were certain 
obligations of the British to defence, 
minority rights and treaties with 
States. The minorities were given 
a general assurance that no transfer 
of power would be contemplated 
without their agreement. It was 
just that minorities must be assured 
but it was necessary that somewhere 
a line was drawn to nlinority de- 
mands otherwise a recalcitrant 
minority would get a right to veto 
any future constitutional advance. 
The August declaration failed to 
draw that line. 

The August offer did register 
some advance over the Act of 1935 
and the October declaration as 
regards the future but in regard to 


war-time changes, it showed shy- 
ness in making concessions. The 
Governor-General’s Council would 
be expanded, so the declaration ran, 
to include a certain number of 
representatives of political parties 
and a new Advisory. Council would 
be set up. The Congress had broken 
away from the creed of non-violence 
of Gandhiji on the question of war 
against the Axis powers, and had 
on July 7, 1940, a month before 
the August offer, extended its hands 
of cooperation on condition of 
acknowledgment of right of inde- 
pendence by a declaration and esta- 
blishment of a National Govern- 
ment “commanding the confidence 
of all elected members in the central 
legislature”. The August offer did 
not meet their demands and was 
not followed by negotiations for 
adjustments. The Congress reaction 
was a protest in the form of indivi- 
dual saitjagmha. The Moslem League 
neither accepted nor rejected the 
offer but made further demands in 
the implementation of the proposals. 
The offer encouraged the League 
further and now the demand of 
Jinnah was parity of Hindus and 
Moslems in the Victory’s Executive 
Council.^® The best friends of the 
British Government were Indian 
Liberals and they were most an- 
noyed at the attitude of Mr. 
Amerj’.’® 

The speeches of Mr. -Amery 
which he delivered in the House of 
Commons and various clubs and 
which were collected and publ'shed 
in May, 1942, show that he spoke 
much and spoke with consistency. 
Churchill spoke little on India and 
whenever he spoke he spoke with- 
out caring for opinion in India or 
in the world. Churchill had not 
changed since his attack on the 
India Bill of 1935, while Amery 
had since become a convert to 
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Churcliillian logic. Amery’s speeches 
show that, though he 'would not 
like India’s unity violated, he 
magnified disunities manifold when 
he repeated in all his speeches the 
elements in Indian life which in- 
cluded “not only political organiza- 
tions and the great religious and 
cultural communities of India” ; 
they also included “geographical 
and administrative entities, the 
princes of British India, more 
especially those which have not 
thrown awa3' the responsibility for 
self-government, and the Indian 
states.”-® To him the Indian pro- 
blem seemed full of obstacles and 
he expressed them everj' time he 
spoke and threw responsibilitj’ on 
Indian leaders to solve them. Con- 
stitutional advance, he argued, 
could onlj' follow communal settle- 
ment. The Congress, on the other 
hand, blamed the British for creat- 
ing communal problem and prevent- 
ing settlement as a third party. 
Actual experience of later years 
had proved that Amery was not 
right, rather he reversed the 
psychological process. Attlee per- 
ceived clearly that the Hindu- 
Moslem problem was insoluble un- 
less the British Government made 
a declaration of independence and 
fixed a date by which they would 
leave and the parlies were thus 
forced to come to terms. 

Another unfortunate emphasis 
in Amery’s speeches was that oven 
without Congress-iloslcm coopera- 
tion, war elfort was going on vigor- 
ously : men offering themselves for 
service, princes readj- to fight and 
contribute to the war fund, ammuni- 
tion production going apace, and 
able individuals offering themselves 
to serve on the Viceroj'’s expanded 
Executive Council. This was true 
but he had nothing to say about 


India’s moral support and was con- 
tent with a negative remark that 
Indian opinion was anti-Nazi.^r In 
August 1942, one t'ear after the 
August 8 offer, the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council was expanded on. the 
principle of “efficiencj-” and not 
“representation”-- and simultan- 
eously a National Defence Council 
was created. This was a useful 
reform-® but one not likely to change 
mass pst’chology in active support 
of the war effort. 

Churehill’s speech in the House 
of Commons on September 9, 1941 
in the conrte of which he made a 
reference to the application of the 
Atlantic Charier to India aroused 
a storm of protest in India and 
America and was citticized in Eng- 
land. Article 3 of the Charter laid 
down as follows ; “Tlrird, they res- 
pect the right of all peoples to 
choose tl)e form of government 
under which they live ; and they 
wish to see sovereign rights of self- 
government restored to those who 
have been forcihlj' deprived of 
them”. Obviously, the second part 
of the sentence referred to countries 
then under Nazi yoke and the first 
to people everywhere. As such, it 
applied to India. Churchill, how- 
ever, excluded India and Burma 
specifically in his address to the 
House of Commons. The future 
of India and Burma would be 
governed, he stated, unqualified in 
any way bj* the Charter “by the 
various statements of policy which 
have been made from time to time 
about the development of constitu- 
tional government in India and 
Burma or other parts of the Em- 
pire” ; and added : “We are pledged 
by the Declaration of August 1940 
to help India to obtain free and 
equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth with ourselves snh- 
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jcct, of course, to the fulfilment of 
obligations arising from our long 
connection with India and our res- 
ponsibilities to its many races or 
interests.”-' 

Churchill did a disservice to 
Indo-British relations by this un- 
fortunate statement. As Coupland 
said it was difficult to exaggerate 
the disquieting effect of the state- 
ment on the Indian mind.-^ Moder- 
ate Indians were shaken in their 
faith. A great friend of Britain, 
Sir Sikandar Haj-at Ivlian, Premier 
of Punjab, was perturbed, his an- 
xiety was the subject of a question 
in the House of Commons on Octo- 
ber 9, 1941, when Amcrj’ reaffirmed 
the desire of British Government to 
sec the goal of Dominion Status 
"attained with the least possible 
delay after the war’’.-'^ Even In- 
dian officials began to question 
British aims and Indian commis- 
sioned officers in the army began to 
have doubts.-' 

The anxiety felt in England was 
expressed through questions asked 
in the House of Commons again and 
again on the statement and most 
speakers made critical references 
to it in their speeches on the war 
situation on 24th and 25th Febru- 
ary, 1942. The U.S. Government 
was quite concerned over the matter. 
Ambassador lYinant tried to per- 
suade the Prime Minister to elimin- 
ate the paragraph in question from 
his speech but Churchill did not 
agree, taking the position that that 
uas a question of internal British 
policj’ and that the passage had the 
approval of the Cabinet.c® The 
British Government felt so strongly 
about the rightness of their stand 


that, on the eve of the celebration 
of the anniversary of the Atlantic 
Charter in America, Eoosevelt ivns 
warned by Eden that nnj' reference 
to India in his speech should bo 
consistent with Churchill’s statement 
of September 9, 1941 

The thinking of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress was governed by 
three factors during the war. First, 
the experience of World War I 
when the Congress had co-operated 
with the Government, but was re- 
warded by the Montford Beforms 
and the policy of repression, was 
too bitter for them to forget. Their 
memories were revived on the out- 
break of World War II and they 
decided to demand not only a pro- 
mise about the future independence 
hut establishment of self-govern- 
ment in the present.-® The second 
dominating influence was the last 
twenty years’ struggle ivith the 
Government which had produced 
lack of trust and a mood of non- 
co-operation. The third influence 
was the ideological faith that the 
war was a war between Nazism and 
democracj' and so must it also be a 
war to liberate people from imperial- 
ism and colonialism. 

The Congress policy was shaped 
under these influences. It became 
a policy of wanting to help the 
war effort but only by active 
participation in Government on 
certain terms, failing that of 
going to the other extreme of prea- 
ching the philosophy of non-violence 
of Gandhiji. They were afraid of 
taking a middle position of helping 
the war against Fascism by remain- 
ing outside the Government because 
of the fear of gettuig unpopular 
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ami because tho^' had developed an 
nnti-Governmcnt psychology’. 

The Congress attitude, as also 
of Gandhiji, was anti-Hitler. Having 
been a pacifist all his life Gandhiji 
vas prepared to give moral support 
tb the Allie.s, ivhich he did give by 
writing to Hitler.^* With Congress, 
however, ahimm or non-violence 
was not a creed but a matter of 
expediency’. It was adopted as a 
technique for fighting for indopen- 
donco by the Congress but not as 
a matter of state policy. The 
Congress manifesto, issued soon 
after the declaration of war, announ- 
ced that "A free democratic India 
will gladly’ associate herself with 
other free nations for mutual defence 
against aggression and for economic 

cooperation Even Gandhiji 

commended the manifesto to the 
country', though Gandhiji would 
have them offer unconditional 
help.®’ The condition the Congress 
wanted fulfilled was at first declara- 
tion of war aims but that the 
British Government was not pre- 
pared to do. A more positive ap- 
roach came from the Congress in 
June- July’ 1940 wlien it broke from 
Gandhiji and declared that it 
“could not go to the full length 
with Gandhiji” on non-violence.®^ 
On July 7, 1940, tlio Congress 

passed the resolution proposed by 
C. Rnjagopalnchari, which demand- 
ed (a) acknowledgment of India’.s 
indcpendeiwe after the war in. the 
form of a declaration ; (6) a provi- 
sional Government to be set up 
having the confidence of elected 
members of the central legislature 
and (c) restoration of responsible 
governments in the province.^. On 
these conditions, the Congress was 


ready’ to "throw its full weight in the 
efforts for the effective organiza- 
tion in the defence of the 
country”.®® Tin's was a compro- 
mise offer as it did not want imme- 
diate independence but aeprovisional 
government. But the Government 
did not attach sufiicient value, to 
Congress cooperation as war was still 
far away from the Indian theatre. 
They made a pronouncement in the 
form of a formula in August 1940 
but did not back it up by efforts 
at settlement. 

The rcation in Congress politics 
was seen in the individual safyagraha 
which was launched in the middle 
of September 1940 under Gantlbiji’s 
leadership. This was the whole- 
sale conversion of the Congress to 
the policy of non-violence. The 
slogan which each person who 
offered saiijagraha had to utter 
was : "It is ^vrong to help the 
British war effort with men or 
money ; the only worthy effort, is 
to resist nil war with non-violont 
resistance”. Only selected indivi- 
duals offered thcmsolvos for arrest. 
After a year, it gradually subsided 
though 23,223 persons were arrested 
and jailed. Tliis policy did em- 
barrass the war effort, though that 
was not the aim. It was based 
on the conviction that Britain 
comes to terms only with a rebel. 
The experience of Ireland in the 
tVorld War I liad taught thoa 
that.®’ Some criticised it as a short- 
sighted policy for, if democracies 
liad gone down, Indian democracy' 
had no chance of survival. 

Jinnah’s policy during the 
period was largely giiiticd by the 
consideration of enhancement of 
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the power of the 3iIosIem League.®* 
The Congress in July 1940, simul- 
taneonsly with its etforts to settle 
■with the Government, made efforts 
to settle with tlie League. Azad 
sent a telegram to Jinnah to have 
his doubts cleared but Jinnah’s 
reply was full of anger. It ran thus : 
"I have received j’our telegram. I 
cannot reciprocate confidence. I 
refuse to discuss with you bj- corres- 
pondence or otherwise as you have 
completely forfeited the confidence 
of Muslim India Jinnah wanted 
promise of Pakistan and a fifty- 
fifty basis in any National Govern- 
ment between Hindus and Mos- 
lems®®. The official policy of the 
League was non- cooperation in war 
effort though same Leaguers were 
helping in their individual capacitj’.-’® 

Thus the Indian political situ- 
ation was baffling and may even 
be said to be chaotic. There was 
onlj' a feeble realization on the 
part of the British Government of 
the impending danger of Axis vic- 
tory. The Government showed an 
utter lack of a sense of realism and 
failed to create a feeling of trust. 
The Congress was the only organis- 
ation which made constructive 
suggestions for the solution of the 
political tangle. At long last a 
promising attempt at the solution 
of Indian problems was made by 
Cripps but it did not succeed and 
has remained an unhappy episode 
in Indian History. 

3. Cripps Mission. 

The Cripps ilission was the 
result of no one factor but a cumu- 
lative result of several factors. The 
first was the threat of Japan ■ to 
India. From December 7, 1941, 


when Japan struck at Pearl Har- 
bour, to March 7, 1942, when 
Rangoon fell, Japan occupied the 
whole of South East Asia. The 
Indian Government started releas- 
ing Congressmen from jail under 
the stress of Japanese conquest and 
on 11th of March, 1942 — four d.a^^ 
after the fall of Rangoon— Ciiur- 
cliill announced the Cripps Mis.sion 
giving as his reason that “The 
crisis in the affairs of India arising 
out of the Japanese advance had 
made us wish to rally all the forces 
of Indian life, to guard their land 
from the menace of the invader.”®* 

A second factor was the pressure 
of President Roosevelt and Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek, leaders of the two 
^eat allies of England. “The Pre- 
sident and I”, writes Hull in his 
memoirs, “both before and after 
Pearl Harbour were convinced that 
the Indians would cooperate betkr 
with the British if they were assur- 
ed of independence, at least after 
the war.”®® Roosevelt talked to 
Churchill privately at the time of 
,his ^’isit to Washington in Decem- 
ber, 1941. At the same time Hull 
was arguing with Halifax. In these 
talks, Hull lias stated, while for the 
sake of good relations with Britain, 
they could not tell the country 
what they were saying privately, 
but they were saying everything 
that the most enthusiastic suppor- 
ters of India’s freedom could have 
expected.®® Roosevelt expressed his 
anxiety again on February 26, 1942, 
in a telegram to Harriman, who 
was then in England, asking him to 
give him a ‘slant’ on what Chur- 
chill thought on the situation arising 
in India as a result of Japanese con- 
quest of Burma. Roosevelt again 
sent a cable to Churchill on March 19, 
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in -n’hirfi he n-ent so far as to sug- 
gest a concrete solution of the Ind- 
ian problem on the lines of an ana- 
logy of U. S. liistory between 17S3 
and 1789.^* The next day Churchill 
announced the Cripps Slission. 

Chinn was even more anxious to 
see that the Indian deadlock be 
resolved. On the insistence of 
Roosevelt.^ Chinng Kai- shek and 
Ins nife visited India in February 
1942. Chiang Kai-shek urged the 
British Government to give India 
"as speedily as possible”^ “real 
political power” in order to secure 
her moral and material support 
and also on humanitarian princi- 
ples.'*® The Chinese leader wanted 
to see Gandliiji in Wardha but 
Churchill turned down his request 
as the Cabinet did not agree to the 
“head of a foreign state intervening 
as a kind of impartial arbiter bet- 
ween representatives of the King 
Emperor and Messrs. Kehru and 
Gandlii”.'‘r Despite official displeas- 
ure a private meeting did take place 
between the Generalissimo and the 
Mahatma in Calcutta on February 
ISth. However much Churchill 
ma3'- have resented American and 
Chinese intervention, the opinion 
of Allies could not but influence the 
Cabinet mind. 

Two developments in India also 
pointed to the need of settlement. 
The first was the growing frustra- 
tion in India with the advance 
of the Japanese and the effect 
Axis propaganda was haring on the 
ignorant masses who formed nine- 
teuth of the population. Subhas 
Chandra Bose was broadcasting 
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from Berlin and just a year before 
that he was a popular figure in 
Indian politics. Many Indian liste- 
-ners preferred to get news from 
Berlin rather than London and took 
joy in British reverses.'*® The 
second development was the efforts 
made by several groups in India to 
appeal to Churchill to bring about 
a Settlement.^® The Congress again 
broke from Gandhiji and threw 
the door open for negotiation with 
a view to cooperation in the -war 
effort.®® The Muslim League express- 
ed a warning that any departure 
from the policy of August 1940 
would ho resented by it.®* 

Opinion in England was now 
turning overwhelmingly in favour 
of reconciling India. In the two- 
day debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the war situation on 24th 
and 25th of February, 1942, fifteen 
speakers made references to the 
Indian problem and with the ex- 
ception of one,®* impressed upon the 
Government the urgency of forming 
a national Government. Cripps re- 
plying, assured the House that the 
“Government was much concerned 
as was everybody else.”®® The Cabi- 
net was influenced by the desire 
of the Labour party to recon- 
cile. The reasons wlij' Churchill 
agreed to Cripps Proposals, as ex- 
plained by him in a letter to the 
Viceroj' of India, were two ; assur- 
ing American opinion bj' showing 
British sincerity of purpose, and 
organizing better defence of India.®* 

Cripps arrived in India on 
March 22, 1942, and left it on 
April 11, 1942. In these twenty 
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days, high hopes B-ere raised to bo 
daslied clown ultimately. Cripps 
started with good prospects of 
success. Tho British Cabinet was 
in earnest about a solution. The 
proposals were the outcome of the 
deliberations of a committee of 
Ministers of which Attlee was 
the chairman and Criiips an- 
other important member. Further, 
the initiative came from Britain 
of proposing a concrete solution of 
tho future. Cripps had, moreover, 
the backing of the entire English 
nation and enjoyed the confidence 
of India. He had been a friend of 
the Indian freedom movement, had 
advocated self-government to India 
in a debate over the Statute of 
Westminster in 1931 when Churchill 
spoke of grant of Dominion Status 
to India as a “complete disaster.”^* 
He had not changed tlirough the 
war as Amer}"^ had done.®® He 
sincere^ wanted a solution and 
even though some members of 
trade union branches and local 
labour parties tried to dissuade him 
from going to India as they sus- 
pected Churchill’s real intentions,®’ 
he insisted on going. Britain, could 
not think of a better messenger. 
The way Cripps conducted his press 
conferences, his charming courtesy, 
his sincere broadcasts made a great 
impression in India. But he was 
destined not to succeed for reasons 
for which he was not responsible. 

The Cripps Proposals may be 
examined to see {a) in what respect 
thej* constituted an advance on 
previous proposals, (6) how far 
they met the points of view of 
Indian parties. They consisted of 
two parts, the major part dealt with 
the future and about one-fifth dealt 
with the interim arrangements to 
be made. The promises as to the 
furare had the following provisions;®® 


(1) Dominion Status for "a now 
Indian Union” was envisaged with 
power to "secede, if it chooses, from 
the Commonwealth”. (2) Immc- 
diatel}* upon the cessation of hosti- 
lities' ’, a “constitution-making 
body” would be set up, partly 
elected by the membership of the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies to 
be elected after the war, on' tho 
basis of proportional representation, 
and partly nominated by the 
Princes in proportion to the popula- 
tion of their states, to frame a new 
constitution for India. (3) Any 
Province or Provinces which did 
not acquiesce in the new constitu- 
tion would be entitled to frame a 
constitution of their own and would 
have the “same status as tho Indian 
Union”. Likewise, any state or 
states would be free to adhere to 
the new constitution or not. (4) A 
treaty would be negotiated between 
the British Government and the 
constitution-making body to "make 
provision, in accordance with tho 
undertakings given by His Slajesty’s 
Government, for the protection of 
racial and religious minorities.” 

The part of the Proposals marked 
not only a substantial advance on 
the August offer but went far to 
satisfy the demands of various 
parties. A time limit was fixed. 
Liberty to secede from tho Com- 
monwealth was explicitly declared. 
The responsibility for framing the 
constitution was wholly Indian. A 
concrete method for solving the 
minorities problem was laid down. 
The only retrograde aspect was the 
method of representing the states in 
the constitirtion-making body and 
the right of remaining outside the 
Indian Union vested in them. The 
Proposals were essentially in the 
nature of a compromise, meeting 
the Moslem League’s demand for 
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Pakistan and the Congress demand 
for Constituent Assembly and the 
right to secede from the Common- 
wealth. 

As regards the interim arrange- 
ments, the Proposals said very little 
and that too vaguely. Clause (e) 
said in effect that (1) the British 
Government would retain control 
of defence as part of their world 
war effort and (2) subject to (1), 
the task of organising the militarj', 
moral and material resources of 
India “rested with the Government 
of India in cooperation with its 
peoples” and (3) to that end the 
British Government invited the 
participation of Indian leaders “in 
the counsels of their countrjL of the 
Commonwealth and of the United 
Nations”. 

This part of the Proposals was 
an advance on the August offer in 
one important respect. The interim 
Government was to be a “Na- 
tional Government” in the sense 
that its members were not to be 
chosen by the Governor- General 
as was the case so far, but were to 
be party leaders chosen by the 
parties. In relation to the Viceroy, 
the old position was to continue, 
under which ho could over-ride 
the decision of the Council of Minis- 
ters, and the Secretarj' of the 
Department had access to him over , 
the head of the Minister. In princi- 
ple, it was admitted by a member of 
Cripps staff in Delhi, the Draft 
Declaration went no farther than 
the August offer...”.®® Since the 
language of the Declaration was 
general, it caused much subsequent 
misunderstanding. 

What has rightly been regarded 
as one of the “unfortunate omis- 
sions” of the Delhi consultation 
by oven the Bound Table was that 


the compromise synthesis of the 
Proposals was not discussed at a 
common table where party leaders 
could sit and airive at some settle- 
ment and think of measures of im- 
plementing the Declaration.®® The 
procedure was that Cripps consulted 
almost everybody of importance in 
every community, group, or party 
as well as the important officials 
separately. This excluded a synthe- 
sizing of relations between differ- 
ent parties. It is, therefore, not 
strictly correct to say that the 
cause of breakdown of the Mission 
lay in the fact that the parties failed 
toagree between themselves. At no 
time was an attempt made to bring 
different party leaders together. 

In the course of the seventeen- 
day negotiations, Cripps interviewed 
Gandhiji, who explained that he 
represented only himself and not 
the Congress and the leaders of all 
the major parties. Azad and Nehru 
figured most among Congress leaders 
though they acted in consultation 
with the vWking Committee which 
was sitting in Delhi throughout the 
negotiations. Jinnah alone repre- 
sented the Muslim League. The 
Hindir IVIahasabha was represented 
by Savarkar and four other dele- 
gates, the Depressed Classes by 
Ambedkar and M.C. Rajah, and the 
Liberals by Sapru and Jayakar. 

The Proposals, being in the na- 
ture of a compromi’e, were rejected 
by all groups and parties giving 
their own reasons for so doing. The 
Moslem League’s reasons were very 
elaborately set out in a resolution 
published on April 11.®^ They all 
deal with the future part of the 
Proposals arising out of their “fun- 
damental conviction to have Pakis- 
tan”. About the present, the League 
could not form an opinion as clause 
(c) w’as vague. As the scheme was to 
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l>f> r.v< rf/itd i.r rejected as a irhole, 
rhe Lc-asree rejected the Proposals. 
■J'l,. Mr.l.asabha*'- and the Sikhs®® 
icil to the ridit of a province or 
pr'V. ;iii ._■« to secede from the Indian 
I’l.r : The attitude of the Indian 
Si *1 • can best be described as one 
f ‘lacvoient neutrality. Ambed- 
kr.r. nlio claimed to be the leader 
of the depressed classes, looked up- 
■ n the Proposals vith alarm. The 
i.iVjt-raU proclaimed that “Indian 
Mjinion attaches the greatest im- 
p irtfince to the transfer of real 
yic-.\er in the Central Government 
at the yiresent moment,” and em- 
T>hasizcd the importance of an 
Indian Defence Minister to dazzle 
popular psychology The most sig- 
nificant fact vras the rejection by 
the Congress, trliich determined to 
a great extent the attitude of the 
League.®’ 

Gandhiji's reaction tras un- 
favourable, particularly to the pros- 
pect of a divided India. He felt that 
Cripps had allovred himself to be- 
come a part of the machinery of 
British imperialism and so advised 
Cripps to “take the fi.rst plane 
home.” To him the Declaration 
appeared as a “post-dated cheque”. 
So he left Delhi for Sevagram on 
April 2, leaving the Congress Work- 
ing Committee free to make up its 
ovTi mind. 

The Congress did not like the 
non-accession plan to Moslem majo- 
rity provinces, though the passage 
in the resolution of the Congress on 
this point vas not very clear.®® 
While it declared itself against 
compelling an unwilling territorial 
unit to remain in the Indian Union, 


it criticized compulsion to he eser- 
6ised on Hindu and Sikh minorities 
in the Punjab.®" On the problem 
of Indian states, the Congress re- 
solution criticised the complete 
ignoring of ninety million people in 
the Indian states and pointed out 
to non-adhering states as “enclaves 
where foreign authority stiU 
prevails.”®® 

But the crux of the problem 
was war-time settlement. The 
Congress Resolution said that, ■ 
though they would like to reject 
some features of the jjost-war pro- 
posals, they were prepared to assume ' 
responsibihty provided a iruly 
National Government were formed.®® 
This involved consideration of two 
questions viz., (a) Defence and (6) 
authority of the national Govern- 
ment. The Congress was agreeable 
to leave to the Commander-in-Chief 
the control of “military operations” 
and to the Inter- Allied Council the 
“problems of liigher strategy’’, 
hut desired that an Indian Defence 
jMinister should have “effective 
control of defence of India.”™ 
Cripps sent a reply on April 7, after 
consultation with His Majesty’s 
Government and was prepared to 
have an Indian Minister for Defence 
Coordination while the Commander- 
in-Cbicf would become a War 
Iilinister and also announced a seat 
on the War Cabinet for an Indian.’^ 
Then the question arose as to the 
powers of the Indian Defence 
Minister. The list submitted by 
the Government of India was re- 
ceived by Congress with jeers as 
putting this new Minister in charge 
of stationery, canteens and petrol. 
The power of rercuitment was spe- 
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ciall}’ excluded from this list. 
Cripps’ description of his powers in 
the House of Commons was apt. 
He said that the new Department 
would be “one of the largest of all 
dei)artments in India,"- hut the 
Congress wanted effective powers 
over the organisation of man-power 
resources. After further negotia- 
tions and through the intervention 
of Col. Louis Johnson, head of the 
American IMission in India, a new 
and more favourable formula was 
suggested on April 8 whieh con- 
tained no list and when Azad asked 
for the list, he was supplied a list 
of functions of the -War Depart- 
ment and not of the Defence De- 
partment. A subsequent request 
for a list of functions was not com- 
plied with and here the negotia- 
tions on the question came to an 
end. 

The whole affair is still shrouded 
in mystery, though some light is 
tlirowu by Harry Hopkins’ diary 
which is published bj* Mr. R. E. 
Sherwood. On April 9, Hopkins 
was sent for by Churchill for a dis- 
cussion of India. Churchill had 
received a telegram from the Gover- 
nor-General of India in which he 
complained of intervention by Col. 
Louis Johnson in the negotiations. 
After discussion with Hopkins, 
Churchill sent a cable to the Gover- 
nor-General saying that Johnson 
was not acting as the personal re- 
presentative of Roosevelt in the 
negotiations.'^ The result was that 
negotiations were not pursued 
further. 

Cripps listed two difficulties 
involved in conceding to the Cong- 
ress demand on the question, first 
that a division of functions in the 
■ crisis of war “would throw into chaos 


the whole defence organisation of 
India”."^ And second, that Punjab 
Moslems and Sikhs would not 
like to be controlled by an Indian 
Minister."® While the first was a 
strong reason, the second was 
h 3 'pothetical and was based on the 
views of officials like the Punjab 
Governor. Much could, however, 
be said for the opposite view that 
a popular Minister for Defence 
would be able to rouse the people 
of India to a sense of the gravity 
of the situation, prepare them 
ps\'chologically and morallj' for 
defence and recruit better the man- 
power and monej’' power of the 
country. 

The other issue was the charac- 
ter and authority of the National 
Government in the interim period. 
Since Cripps accused the Congress 
of having shifted its ground on the 
question and Congress complained 
that there was a progressive de- 
terioration in Cripps’ attitude, it 
requires a close examination. For 
a proper evaluation of the problem, 
it is necessary to examine what 
Cripps had said about the National 
Government before April 7 and 
what Congress had understood be- 
fore that, as it was on April 7 that 
for the first time Cripps explained 
clause (c) and made clear the posi- 
tion that “it is impo.ssible to make 
anj’^ change in the existing constitu- 
tion during the period of war”."® 

Cripps had been as vague as the 
Declaration itself judging from his 
public statements. At his first 
Press Conference on March 23 he 
said, "No real fundamental change 
can be made in the War Cabinet’s 
conchisions.”"" At the second con- 
ference on March 25, he said, “There 
is no question of negotiating a 
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fundamentally different scheme.”'® 
These sentences only refer to the 
Declaration which was of a general 
nature. Coupland'® has quoted a 
sentence from Cripps’ broadcast on 
March 30 which ran : "Everyone 
agrees that in these troublous times 
we cannot, here and now, set about 
forging a new constitution”, to 
prove that Cripps had cleared his 
position. But if the whole sentence 
were taken into consideration, the 
quoted one being only a part, and 
the context of the speech, it becomes 
evident that Cripps was referring to 
the future. In fact the quoted part 
was followed by another sentence 
which said, "It is far too important 
a matter for the future of India 
to be improvised in a hurried 
way.”®® 

These public statements did not 
say anything to explain clause (e). 
In this letter of April 10 to Cripps, 
Azad said that Cripps had used the 
expression "cabinet”. Cripps’ reply 
of April 11 did not refute or affirm 
whether ho had used this expres- 
sion, he only said that Congress 
had never before raised the issue of 
constitutional changes in war-time. 
Azad wrote the same day remind- 
ing Cripps of the use of the expres- 
sion Cabinet Government and 
Cripps replied the same day saying 
nothing with reference to this 
matter.®' 

It is true that the Congress never 
raised the issue before April 10 but 
as Azad explained in his letter to 
Cripps, Congress understood from 
the expressions used bj’ Cripps in 
private talks that the National 
Government would be a Cabinet 
Government with the Viceroy acting 


as constitutional head.®® That being 
the understanding of the Congress, 
“they did not want to introduce 
new issues” and concentrated only 
on defence but when it was expli- 
citly stated in Cripps’ letter of 
April 7 that no changes of a substan- 
tial character wore intended, the 
Congress had to explain its posi- 
tion in the matter.®® 

Thus it would appear that the 
Congress understood Cripps to be 
implj-ing something which he did 
not actually moan. The other expla- 
nation may be as suggested by 
Kingsley Martin that Cripps had in 
mind the idea that the National 
Government would in practice func- 
tion as a cabinet Government. He 
did not have any constitutional 
change in mind.®^ It maj' well have 
been a case of misunderstanding, 
but this could have been removed 
and matters considered anew had 
Cripps stayed in India a little 
longer. 

The difference between the posi- 
tion of the Congress and that of the 
Government was not unbridgeable. 
The Congress had declared that 
they wanted to join the Govern- 
ment, that they did not want any 
legal changes but only asked for 
assurance of conventions “which 
would indicate that the new Govern- 
ment would function as a free Gov- 
ernment and the members of which 
act as members of a cabinet in a 
constitutional Government.”®® 
Unfortunately this suggestion was 
not discussed and compromised half- 
way. The plea that the Governor 
General could not give assurances 
under the existing constitution was 
a mere excuse as he could say some- 
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thing similar to v'hat was said by much of Congress contribution to 
the Viceroy on behalf of the gover- thenar effort. He wanted to rely 
nors before the Congress resumed on the support of the princes, the 
office in the provinces in 1937. The Moslems and the so-called martial 
gain of a settlement at that time races. The official mind in India 
would have been a tremendousone. worked up the fear that the entry 
The conflict could have been averted, of Congress in power would mean 
The people would have felt the glow that these loyal elements would be 
of freedom by the simple fact of shaken in tlieir loj-alty.s^ Tlict* 
Congress leaders being in office and ignored the importance of the non- 
the whole national psjmhologj’- would combatants in the totalitarian and 
have undergone a change. The rigid prolonged warfare and minimised 
attitude on the part of the Govern- the importance of moral re.sources 
ment of India proved an obstacle as against the material resources, 
to settlement. Moreover, the British feared the 

pacifism of the Congress under the 

The deeiJ-seated distrust and influence of Gandhiji. Churchill 
failure to understand tempera- ivrote in his memoirs that Hehni 
mental differences were responsible alone, or almost alone, was desir- 
for the failure of the iffission in the ous of fighting Japan, the majoritj’ 
ultimate analysis. The refusal of of Congress leaders were pacifists.*** 
the British Government to declare Further, the British mind was in- 
war aims, the Atlantic Charter fluenced by the example of Eire 
statement of Churcliill and the past which remained neutral during the 
record of British policy towards the war.-wlrich cost England dearly. 
Congress made the Congress suspect Indian nationalism had again and 
that Cripps was a tool of the arch- again shou n the appreciation of 
imperialist Ciuirchill.®^ The Cong- Irish precedent in dealing with 
ress felt that Cripps had his eyes on the British. Norman Angell,®® first 
British propaganda in America so pointed out the analogy between 
that he had made a show of the India and Eire and this influenced 
desire of His Majesty’s Government the mind of Churchill** and others.** 
to part with power without meaning It was Ihis fear that worked most 
it. That is why, it was stated, as on the Labour members of the 
soon as agreement was in sight. Cabinet and made them hesitant 
being dependent on a question of about advocating immediately the 
practical details, Cripps’ attitude establishment of Cabinet Govern- 
hardened and he rejected some of ment in India inl942. 
the things he had said previously. 

Indian opinion wasi','ieved to learn The British distrust of Indian 
of the failure of tl . Mission as the leaders explains why Cripps was 
fear had spread t .at the Indians sent with his hands and feet bound 
were going to be c. .ught np in the to the Declaration. He could not 
spider’s net.®* go beyond the terms of the Decla- 

\ ration Churchill has since indica- 

Tlio British Government had a ted what he told the Viceroy a 
distrust of the Cqngrossmon and day before his speech in Parliament 
Churchill particidau.j' did not think announcing the klission that Cripps 
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“was bound by the draft declara- 
tion and which is our utmost limit”, 
be was to give full weight to “tbe 
military and executive position” 
existing in India and that the exe- 
cutive was not to be disturbed in 
constitution but only in personnel. 
It was further psychologically disas- 
trous for Cripps to go to India in 
a “take it or leave it” attitude. 
The same unbending attitude of 
Churchill explains the rejection of 
the personal appeal by Roosevelt 
on April 12 to make every effort to 
prevent tbe breakdown, to instruct 
Cripps to extend his stay by a few 
days more and to make minor con- 
cessions.®^ The Viceroy and pro- 
vincial governors were opposed to 
far-reaching changes during the 
war®* as it appeared to them a 
change of horses in midstream. The 
entire bureaucratic mind was in- 
spired by excessive fear of leaps in 
the dark and was strongly in favour 
of slaiiis quo. Brailsford wrote soon 
after the Cripps Mission that Cripps 
found himself at Delhi a cog in an 
ancient machine that changes gear 
with difficulty.®^ 

Thus the responsibility for the 
failure of Cripps Ztlission rests on 
the shoulders of Churchill’s Govern- 
ment and the V^ce^ 05 ^ V.P. Menon 
in his recent work has also come to 
a similar conclusion. Ho shows that 
there was no proper understanding 
between the Viceroy and Cripps 
nor between Cripps and the British 
Cabinet. Cripps had been over- 
conSdent of “selling” at least the 
interim proposals to the Congress, 
but in their discussions both had 
reckoned without the Viceroy and 
His Majesty’s Government.®® 


In the light of the above, it is 
ea.sy to see that the theory, in 
which Cripps®* also believed for 
.some time, that Gandhiji was res- 
ponsible for the Congress rejection 
of the Proposals, is unfounded in 
fact. Gandliiji’s dedication to the 
principles of truth and non-violence 
was dearer to him than even India’s 
independence. Gandhiji himself 
told Horace Alexander who inter- 
viewed him in Juno 1942, when the 
theory had just begun to get into 
circulation, that that was wrong.®® 
Four years after the controversy 
had been dead and buried, Gandliiji 
was interviewed by Louis Fischer 
and Gandhiji told him “it is all a 
tissue of lies.®® Maulana Azad, 
Congress President, made the posi- 
tion quite clear when he said that 
"Tlie Mahatma’s views as regards 
the participation in any war are 
well laiown and it will bo entirely 
untrue to suggest that the Working 
Committee’s decisions have in any 
way been infiuenced by tbese views. 
In fact, Mahatma Gandhi made ' it 
clear to the Working Committee 
members that they were perfectly 
free to come to their own decisions 
on the merits of the Proposals.” 
Nehru, who was conducting negoti- 
ations along with Azad, wrote that 
after Gandhiji loft Delhi, there was 
no consultation with him of any 
kind, and it is wrong to imagine that 
the rejection was due to his ■pres- 
sure.*®'' Rajagopalachari, who had 
broken away with Gandhiji, issued- 
a statement categorically denying 
the charges of Cripps.*®* In the past 
it has been characteristic of Gandhiji 
that he allowed full freedom to his 
colleagues to vote as they pleased. 
This is what he has done when 
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Congress broke away from liis non- 
violence in July ]'940J®- But this 
is not to say that Gandhiji’s views 
did not influence the members of 


the Committee. His views, parti- 
cularly his strong feeling on the 
partition of India, were well known 
to every body. 


II. GANDHIJI AND CONGRESS ON REVOLUTIONARY PATH 


I. Gandbiji’s mind. 

No mission has perhaps aroused 
a more bitter controversy and left 
a greater sense of frustration than 
the Cripps Blission. Certain British 
missionaries who had long lived in 
India bear unimpeachable testi- 
mony to the i)revalence of a uni- 
versal feeling in India that tho 
British Government did not want 
to transfer “real power” during the 
war, which in turn created an at- 
mosphere of disappointment and 
defeatism.^ T)ie withdrawal of the 
offer added to the prevailing gloom. 
Gandhiji and Congress were feeling 
bitter about the accusation of Cripps 
that Congress did not want a solu- 
tion of tho minorities question but 
Avanted its oaati rule.- 

The future appeared dark to 
tho Congress, the distrust had 
groAA'n deeper. They argued among 
themselves that if British did not 
feel inclined to transfer j)ower in 
an hour of peril, there Avas no likeli- 
hood of their doing so after the 
Avar. When Mr. GroA-er, a repre- 
sentative of the Associated Press 
of America drew before Gandhiji 
the picture of a free India after an 
Allied victory, Gandhiji at once 
came out with the experience of the 
first World War Avhose ‘boons’ were 
tbo RoAvlatt Act and martial Iuav 


at Amritsar.® Mr. Matthews, spe- 
cial representative of the Neio York 
Times had an intervdew Avith 
Madan Mohan Malriya, the eighty- 
tAVO year old A’eteran Congress 
leader who, he says, retxirned again 
and again to the last war, referring 
to the promises made by Lloyd 
George, Bonar Law and Asquith 
and their praises of India’s contri- 
bution to victory but the result 
was that India gained nothing.'* 
Britain’s propaganda abroad and 
arrests of some Congress leaders in 
earW May added to the feelings of 
bitterness and distrust. In this 
situation, five factors were exercis- 
ing a dominating influence on the 
mind of Gandliiji and the people. 

The first was the groAA’ing 
Japanese threat to India. Gandhiji 
Avanted to save India from attack. 
To him the presence of the British 
rule appeared to be a bait AA’bich 
invited Japan and if that were 
removed the Japanese attack miglit 
not take place. His objection to 
tho presence of foreign soldiers in 
tho earlier stages of his revolu- 
tionary thinking arose out of this 
idea Avhich he first expressed in the 
Harijan of April 26, 1942.® To this 
the Briti.sli replj’ was to point out 
that China and Siam Avere not 
under imperialist domination and 
yet thcA' were attacked by Japan. 
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The second factor -vras the de- 
feneclessness of the British position 
in India and their easy defeat in 
Singapore and Burma. Gandiiiji 
was beginning to feel that that 
would be the fate of India. Refer- 
ring to the withdrawal from ^Lalaya 
and Burma he said that the British 
left the people of those countries 
neither to God nor to anarchj' but 
to the Japanese. “Don’t repeat 
that story here,” told Gandhiji to 
the Friend -4mbnlance Unit and 
added : “Don’t leave India to Japan 
but leave India to Indians in an 
orderly manner.”* Gandhiji was 
not a defeatist but a realist as there 
was no one in India in those da 3 -s 
from the Viceroj’ down to the com- 
monest man who was not thinking 
that Japan was going to invade 
India and that India was utterly 
unprepared to resist her. The 
Government had plans to evacuate 
Eastern India. MliiJe Gandhiji 
believed that it was difficult for 
Britain to defend India, he was 
confident of ultimate victorj' of the 
Allies if that could be called a 
victor}* with heavy losses on both 
sides. British Government propa- 
ganda that Gandhiji was confident 
of an -Axis victory was answered 
b}' Gandhiji in the Harijan of June 
7 where he said that he did not 
believe that Britain was going to 
be defeated, the chances arc that 
she would win, though he could 
not give a decisive opinion on the 
result of the war.® 

The third factor was the alarm- 
ing growth of Axis propaganda 
which was having its effect on the 
minds of the Indian people because 
S.C. Bose was himself broadcasting 
from Berlin in Indian languages. 
The only thing which could create 


enthusiasm for defence avas the 
glow of freedom. 

In the fourth place, Gandhiji’s 
mind was revolting agaiii-st racial 
discrimination shomi in the process 
of evacuation from Burma. The 
distinction made between the 
Indians and Europeans by provid- 
ing different routes for evacuation, 
the White Road and the Black 
Road, resulted in great human suf- 
fering among the 20,000 or more 
Indian evacuees on the march from 
Burma. 3Ir. Beldon of Time and 
Life who was in Burma at this 
time bore testimony to this suffer- 
ing.® Two senior members of the 
central legislature, Pt. Kunzru and 
Mr. Dam who had accompanied 
Mr. -Aney, the member of the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council in charge 
of the Indians Overseas Department 
on a fact-finding mission to Burma, 
issued a statement in which they 
said that “Indian refugees arc 
treated in such a way as to humi- 
liate them and make them feel that 
they belong to an inferior raco.”^® 
In earlj- May Gandhiji wrote : 
“The admitted inequalit^y of treat- 
ment of Indian and European eva- 
cuees and the manifestly overbear- 
ing behaviour of the troops are 
adding to the distrust of British 
intentions and declarations.”** 
Gandhiji told Mr. Beldon in an in- 
terview later of the anguish and 
pain the sufferings of these people 
have caused him.*^ The entire 
countr}^ was moved at the talcs of 
suffering which the press carried 
at this time and comparisons were 
frequentlj’ made with racial humi- 
liation suffered at Amritsar in 
1919.*® 

The fifth factor was the suffering 
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caused to the people, sjiecially in 
Bengal, as a result of the scorched 
earth policy of the Government. 
The destruction of a largo number 
of lands belonging to the poor 
people Tvith inadequate compensa- 
tion deprived them of their only 
means of livelihood. “Fora Bengali 
to part with liis canoe is like parting 
with his life,” wrote Gandhiji.^^ 
The evacuation of peasants from 
their houses which were wanted b 5 ’’ 
the militarj’’ was carried out harshlj% 
To the discontent caused by acts 
of racial discrimination and denial 
of adequate compensation were 
added the inconveniences caused by 
inefficient and ineffective controls 
and transportation muddles. The 
rise of prices was sudden in these 
months.^® There was a widespread 
lack of trust in paper currency. 
The middle class group was in 
trouble economically though the 
discontent was widespread on ac- 
count of other factors too. Gandbiji 
was conscious of it,i® and like a 
supreme strategist, he found every- 
thing well set for a revolution. 

To have a clear understanding 
of what Gandhiji wanted it is neces- 
sary to anal 3 ’se his mind during the 
three months or so preceding the 
August 8 Eesolution of the Congress 
on the basis of his own writings, 
interviews and speeches. Gandhiji 
was no politician nor a believer in 
revolution by violence or secret 
methods. He was a man of courage. 
Truth to him was more valuable 
than anything else in the world. 
Therefore whatever he had in mind, 
was on his tongue and his action 


always conformed to his word. He 
was quick to admit his mistakes, 
but he could not make compromise 
on principle. Much misunderstand- 
ing has been caused particularlj’’ in 
the west on account of lack of 
appreciation of his personality. His 
thinking and planning was not done 
all at one time. He was evolving 
his ideas and plans, and one has to 
see his whole thought during this 
period in order to understand him. 

The basic demand which first 
appeared in his ivritings on April 
26, 1942, was the “orderly and 
timely British withdrawal from 
India.”!’ By withdrawal he did 
not mean the withdrawal of British 
rule.!® The gains he had in mind 
Avere moral gains. Ill-will against 
Britain would go. The Japanese 
would be confounded and the Allies 
would seore a moral victor 3 ’. 

To the inevitable question to 
whom would the British leave India, 
Gandhiji’s repl 3 ' was rather con- 
founding to an average Englishman. 
“Leave India in God’s hands”’® or 
“in modern parlance to anarchy,” 
Avrote he.®® Gandhiji further ela- 
borated his theme sa 3 'ing that the 
existing state of India aaus no better 
than one of “ordered disciplined 
anarch 3 ’”. "It is a misnomer,” he 
wrote on Ma 3 ' 24, “to call such rule 
as is established in India as a rule 
Avhich promotes Avelfare of India.”®’ 
After the British quit, the ensuing 
“anarchy may lead to internecine 
Avarfare for a time or to unrestrain- 
ed dacoities. From these a true 
India AA-ill rise in the place of the 
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false one wo see.”-- He believed 
that “twenty-two years of couti- 
niions effort at educating India 
along the lines of non-violence will 
not have gone in vain, and people 
will evolve real popular order out 
of cl'.aos.”-’ In interviews, how- 
ever, Gandhiji expressed himself to 
be in favour of negotiated with- 
, drawal. “Of course, it is possible,” 
Gandhiji told the Associated Press 
of America correspondent, “that 
the British may negotiate. If they 
do, it will be a feather in their cap. 
Then, it will cease to be a case for 
withdrawal.”-* What Gandhiji 
wanted was that the British rule 
should go completely leaving it to 
Indians to settle in the reality of 
the situation created b}' the exit of 
the third party. 

Four questions arise out of this 
position of Gandhiji. If the British 
withdraw (a) which was going to 
be the successor government. (6) 
how would the communal problem 
be solved, and (c) how would the 
Japanese danger be met and (d) 
what would be the policy of a free 
Indian Government towards the 
United Nations ? 

Gandhiji hoped that in the 
absence of British power the wise 
leaders would forget the differences 
and form a “Provisional government 
out of the material loft bj' it.-® Ho 
was so convinced that the Hindu- 
Mosleni discord was due to the 
preseneo of the British that as soon 
as they withdrew, all parties would 
be pushed into understanding.-® 
He said that he did not want the 
British to leave India to Hindus but 
to the World or to God and even if 
both fight for a time, they would 


come to a reasonable agi-eement 
when real responsibility would face 
them.-’ 

How very true was Gandhiji’s 
thinking in this respect is proved 
by subsequent historj-. In February 
1947, the Labour Government 
headed by Mr. Attlee came to the 
conclusion that a definite date must 
be fixed for tiie withdrawal of 
British power from India ns the 
only way which can lead to a com- 
munal settlement. Accordingly on 
20 Februar3’ a statement was made 
bj’- the Prime Minister that power 
would be transferred into Indian 
hands by June 1948. Tins date 
was revised in favour of even an 
earlier date viz., August 1947 b\’ a 
later statement. This was a chal- 
lenge to Indian leaders and since 
Jinnah would not have anjdhing 
less than Pakistan, Congress had to 
concede Paldstan, though it was a 
truncated Pakistan. 

Gandhiji’s attitude toward Japan 
has been much misunderstood since 
the Government carried on a pro- 
paganda that ho- was a pro-Axis. 
Gandhiji was both a democrat and 
a pacifist. In his writings through- 
out the war he showed himself to 
be against Hitler and Hitlerism. 
He equated imperialism with 
Nazism-® and that was why Gandhiji 
again and again insisted that his 
sj'mpathies were with China and 
Kussia and not with England so 
long as they did not cast off impe- 
riaUsm in India' and Africa. He 
told Mr. Beldon, representative of 
Life and Time, that he was more 
interested than the British in keep- 
ing the Japane.se out. “For,” ho 
said, “Britain’s defeat in Indian 
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waters may mean all the loss of 
life, but if Japan wins India loses 
everything.”-'* Later lie wrote, "I 
would rather bo shot than submit 
to the Japanese or any other 
power.’’^'' Ho warned the Japanese 
that they would meet a hostile 
nation if ever they invaded India'*^ 
and also warned the people against 
the error of supposing that the 
Japanese could be welcomed as 
friends and deliverers. 

Gandhiji was anti-fascist but at 
the same time he was a pacifist. 
His life mission was perfecting the 
method of alti7nsa or non-violence. 
•He was advocating nou-violcnt 
non-cooperation against Japan when 
India was threatened by her. His 
greatest concern was that the 
peojile should not surrender them- 
selves to the Japanese. In the 
Harijan of May 21 he advised the 
people to offer “stubborn non- 
violent non-cooperation” even if 
the British remained in power but 
if thej’- withdrew, then non-coopera- 
tion will be infinitely more effective 
that it can be today.”'’" 

In a private letter to Mira, an 
English disciple of Gandhiji, written 
on 31st Ma 3 % he discussed how the 
people could resist the Japanese, 
emphasising that “one thing thej’ 
should never do — to jueld willing 
submission to the Jajianese.”'”' 

But what would be the iJolicj^ 
of a free India ? Gandhiji was at 
first thinldng of non-violent resist- 
ance oven if India became free. 
But he changed his mind after a 
discussion with Hehru and some 
American correspondents, parti- 


cularlj^ Louis Fischer in the second 
week of June. In the Harijan of 
June 14, he first of all stated that 
the Allied troops could staj' in 
India. He confessed that there 
was a gap in liis first writings."* 
In a later issue of the Harijan he 
said that it was possible to offer 
non-violent resistance to the British 
Government but "that would be 
inapplicable to withstand the 
Japanese onslaught."" Gandhiji 
thought that the United Nations 
troops could use India as a base 
of operation on the basis of an 
alliance with the Indian Govern- 
ment but he was against the Indian 
arm 5 ' fighting in the war and the 
Indian Government contributing in 
monej'. If Gandhiji had Ins say, 
he would have the Indian army 
disbanded as a corollary to Indian 
desire to maintain world peace."" 
Gandhiji remained a pacifist to the 
end though he was doubtful if the 
National Government would follow 
his advice and was afraid that 
India would go war mad, with his 
voice a faint cry in the wilderness. 

Gandhiji was also thinldng in 
terms of bringing about peace by 
pleading with Japan to give up the 
policy of aggression. He said on 
the 6th of August on the eve of the 
Congress Committee meeting in 
Bombay that if India was given 
freedom, he would deal with Japan, 
if pennitted bj' the Indian Govern- 
ment and the United Nations, who 
would be the allies of India and so 
he could “give no assurance of not 
dealing with Japan”. In this matter 
Gandhiji"" was in disagreement 
with the members of the Congress 
Working Committee who wanted to 
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fight Japan. 

The above interpretation of 
Gandliiji’s mind shows that Gandluji 
was preaching a theory of revolu- 
tion and was making a demand of 
voluntar}’ withdrawal by the British 
which thej' would never do. A 
clue to British police' was to be 
found in the statement of Cripps 
on March 30, 1942, in which he 
gave a broad hint that the British 
Government were not going to make 
any further gesture for settlement 
if the existing proposals were not 
accepted.’® Gandhiji’s quit India 
theme and threat of a movement 
were not likely to make Britain 
under Churchill’s leadership nego- 
tiate a settlement. To the British 
Gandhiji’s thesis appeared weak 
constitutionally, they could not 
leave India to anarchy. The 
questions as to w'ho would make 
the successor government, how 
woiild the Jloslems be reconciled, 
they pleaded, remained unanswered. 
Moreover, they were under the 
impression that Gandhiji was 
thinking of negotiating peace with 
Japan. Under the circumstances, 
the conflict became inevitable. 
Gandhiji was a revolutionary essen- 
tially and one who would not make 
compromises on principles and hence 
the academic nature of what he 
was preaching. But Gandhiji was 
standing on a moral basis, over the 
right of a subject people to revolt 
when the tolerance of that rule was 
more dangerous than its ending. 

2. Gandhiji and Congress. 

There were in the early stages 
of the writings of Gandhiji, certain 
misgivings in the minds of Nehru 
and Rajagopalachari. In the meet- 


ing of the Congress Working Com- . 
mittee held at Allahabad from 
27 to May 1, 1942, the differences 
of opinion were apparent. The draft 
of a resolution prepared by Gandhiji 
and carried to Allahabad by Slira, 
was passed in a modified form only 
after an appeal by Azad, the Cong- 
ress President. Nehru had a discus- 
sion with Gandhiji on June 10 and 
fought Gandhiji’s position but, as 
Gandhiji put it, “the logic of facts 
overwhelmed him.”*® Nehru gene- 
rally endorsed the struggle to be 
launched by Gandhiji** and Gandhiji 
modified his views to the extent 
that he would allow the United 
Nations troops to fight with India 
as the base. Rajagopalachari remain- 
ed unconvinced and resigned from 
the Congress. Thus the entire Cong- 
ress began to share the thoughts 
of Gandhiji and the ground was pre- 
pared for a revolt. 

Two considerations seem to have 
swayed Nehru’s mind in favour of 
Gandhiji’s programme. First, he 
reab'sed the supreme need of creat- 
ing in the people a spirit of resistance 
by arousing them from the state of 
oppressive frustration into which 
thej' had fallen. This spirit which 
would first drive the British out 
could be diverted against the Japa- 
nese. That is why he risked a re- 
volt in the midst of war. To 
Gandhiji this was indeed an impor- 
tant consideration as was evident 
from a private letter he wrote to 
iSIira on 31st of May and which has 
been pubhshed. “It is enough,” he 
wrote, “if people are trained to cul- 
tivate the power of resistance, no 
matter which power is operating, the 
Japanese or the British” .*2 Nehru 
was also thinking along those lines.*® 
Second, Nehru** believed as all 
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others including Gandhiji and 
Fatel^^ believed that the movement 
irould be short and swift and within 
three weeks a National Govern- 
ment would be established so that 
the chances of anarcliy would be 
reduced considerably. Gandhiji's ob- 
ject was to make the movement as 
“short and swift as possible”^® 
and most Congressmen believed 
him. These two considerations made 
Nehru take the risk of satyagraha 
in the midst of war. 

The aims and objects of the move- 
ment wore stated in a Congress 
Working Committee resolution 
passed at Wardha-*’ on Julyl4, 1942, 
and adopted in a modified form at 
a meeting of the AH India Congress 
Committee at Bombay^^ on August 
8. As Nehru has stated, the resolu- 
tion sponsored bj'- Gandhiji himself 
and into it wont all his thinking 
and ideas.'*® Tliree objects were 
stated in the Wardha resolution 
and three more were added in the 
Bombay resolution. These were 
as follows ; — 

1. To remove all foreign do- 
mination over India. 

2. To cheek the frustration and 
widespread ill-will against Britain 
and the growing satisfaction at 
Japanese arms with its danger of 
willing acceptance by the masses of 
aggression against India, to build 
up a spirit of resistance to aggres- 
sion among Indians and by grant- 
ing India’s millions immediate free-, 
dom to release that energy and 
enthusiasm which alone could enable 
India to play an effective part in 
her own defence and in the war as 
a whole. 

3. To aohieve communal unity 
which would follow the withdrawal 
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of the foreign power, whose presence • 
as a tliird party produced a sense 
of unreality among all groups. A pro- 
visional government would be form- 
ed of rei^resentatives of all sections 
of Indian people as, in the reality 
of the situation created by British 
withdrawal, responsible men and 
women of the country would come 
together to form such a government. 
Pinall 3 % later a constituent assembly 
wmuld be convened to frame a 
constitution “acceptable to all sec- 
tions of the people.” 

Three further aims were express- 
ed tlirough the Bombay Resolu- 
tion which, as the Resolution 
itself stated, were introduced 
in the light of subsequent events 
including the development of the 
war situation, reaction of the 
British Government and the com- 
ments of friends in India and abroad. 
Besides endorsing the Wardha Re- 
solution, three aims w'ere added as 
follows.-— 

1. To throw all the great re- 
sources of India into the war in the 
struggle against Nazism and Fas- 
cism. This would win the moral 
support of all oppressed liumanitj'. 

2. To assist Asiatic nations under 
foreign domination to regain their 
freedom and to ensure that tlie}^ 
were not again placed under , the 
rule of an 3 '' colonial power. 

3. To bring about a world feder- 
ation which would ensure the dis- 
banding of national armies, navies 
and air forces and the pooling of the 
world's resources for the common 
good of all. 

The Bombaj'' Resolution remov- 
ed one weakness of tlie Congress 
case which was clear from the writ- 
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•ings of Gandliiji and was also mani- 
fest in the Wardha Eesoliition. The 
Congress was hitherto prepared to 
allow the stationing of Allied troops 
in India but said nothing about 
active participation in war. The 
Bombay Kesolution promised help 
in the form of material resources as 
much as spiritual and moral resour- 
ces. But two objections still remain- 
ed. First, the withdrawal of British 
rule before the establishment of a 
provisional government to which 
pon er might be transferred Avould 
mean anarchy and exposure of India 
to Japanese attack. The Resolution 
imijlied that the government could 
operate in a constitutional vacuum 
without legal authority. As Raja- 
gopalachari put it, the “formation 
of a provisional government as well 
as the convening of the constituent 
assembly are possible only if the 
continuity of the state is assured.”®® 
Second, the plan was impracti- 
cable because of the difficulty of 
the formation of a provisional 
government as the Moslem League 
was not likely to agree, and before 
the formation of such a government, 
the British would not leave. 

Gandhiji was conscious of these 
objections and was careful to point 
out in his speeches and writings in 
July and August that he was pre- 
pared to negotiate a peaceful trans- 
fer of power. He woidd not accept 
anything less than immediate free- 
dom and on that basis, but on pro- 
mise of India’s moral and material 
support, a peaceful transfer could 
bo negotiated. Moreover, the reso- 
lution did not order the movement 
but onlj' stated that if peaceful trans- 
fer vas not brought about, then 
the Congress would be compelled to 
start the movement. Thus Gandhiji 
was eager to have negotiated 
settlement out of strength. But 
Britain had made up its mind to 


face the movement rather than 
have an}’ settlement. 

The Resolution had the over- 
whelming supj)oi-t of the Congress- 
men. In the All India Congress 
Committee meeting in Bombay, 
more than 250 of the 300 members 
of the Congress Committee were 
present with a large crowd of 8000 
onlookers. Most of the amend- 
ments were moved by the Commu- 
nists, a few by others and they 
were either withdrawn or rejected.' 
The Resolution was passed with 
only 13 votes against.®^ 

3. Nature of the Movement 

Contemplated. 

There is no evidence of any 
clear-cut instructions issued either 
by Gandhiji or other responsible 
Congress leaders before their arrest 
on the 9th of August. There were 
some vague and general references 
in the writings and speeches of 
Gandhiji throughout the period 
scattered over more than three 
months. Nehru, in his Discovery of 
India published in 1946 wrote that 
eved privately Gandhiji did not 
suggest any plans of the movement 
except saying that, in the event of 
the failure of negotiations, he would 
appeal for some kind of non-coopera- 
tion and a one -day cessation of all 
work in the country.®® The Wardha 
and Bombay Resolutions and speech- 
es of Congress leaders referred to 
the movement in- very few words 
and in a general way. But it is 
possible to piece together the evi- 
dence available from the writings 
and speeches of the leaders and re- 
construct the picture of the move- 
ment contemplated. The most im- 
portant document was Gandhiji’s 
speech on August 8 to the All India 
Congress Committee. 
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The over-all direction for the 
movement contemplated ivas that 
it sliould ho, under all circumstan- 
ces, non-violent. In his earliest 
■writings on the question Gandhiji 
spoke of “non-violent non-coopera- 
tion” as the most effective substi- 
tute for any kind of violent lesis- 
tance.®^ In tlie Harijan of June 14, 
Gandhiji reported vhat he told a 
press representative about the 
“non-violent character” of the 
campaign The Harijan of Jul 3 ' 
26 contained his idea of a mass 
movement of a "strictly non-violent 
character.”®® His address before 
the All India Congress Committee 
on August 7 contained the essence 
of, Gandhiji’s directives. Urging 
that under no circumstances, even 
under provocation, should the 
people resort to violence, he declar- 
ed that “when .such things happen, 
you may take it that you will not 
find me alive, wherever I may be. 
Tlieir blood will be on your head. 
If you do not understand this, it 
wiU be better if you reject the reso- 
lution.”®® 

The Government of India’s 
White Paper on Congress Eesponsi- 
bility for Disturbances published in 
Febraaiy, 1943 tried to prove that 
Gandhiji, though ostensibly speak- 
ing of non-violence, Avas really 
motiAmted by a desire to endorse 
violence. This was an unjust and 
unfounded charge indulged in deli- 
berately for propaganda purposes. 
One of the passages from his Avrit- 
ings Avas lifted from its context, 
a Avord was italicized AA’ithout telling 
whether it Avas as such in the origi- 
nal or was done by the malicious 
author of the White Paper and a 
meaning deduced AA'hich, if studied 
with reference to its context, was 
misleading. The quotation as 


printed in the White Paper reads : 

“It (the movement against the Bri- 
tish Government) Avill be a move- 
ment AA’hich AviU be felt by the 
whole world. It may not interfere 
Avith the movement of British 
troops, but it is sure to engage 
British attention.”®® Not only AAas 
the word “may” not itah'cised in the 
original, but the context in which 
the sentence occurred and Gandhiji’s 
old styde of English writing, allow- 
ed the use of “may” in place of 
must. Moi-eover, the use of certain 
expressions and characterization of 
movement bj’ certain strong senten- 
ces, have been interpreted to mean 
that he intended violence. “Da or 
die” meant die as a non-violent 
satyagrahi and stood in contradic- 
'tion to kill and Gandhiji elaborated 
it by sajung “We shall either free 
India or die in the attempt.” “Open 
rebellion” referred to'a systematic 
breach of law on a mass scale and 
not to violent rebeUion. In one 
place Gandhiji Avrote : “If in spite 
of precautions, rioting does take 
place, it cannot be helped.” What 
Gandhiji meant Avas that rioting 
was inevitable under police or 
military’ excesses and that he AA-as 
not going to withdraAv the move- 
ment if that happened. But in the 
earlier jjart of a paragraph from 
which this sentence had been lifted 
bj' the Wliite Paper, occurred the 
overall directive that the moA’ement 
AA’as going to be one "of a strictly 
non-A’iolent character”. The use 
of such phraseology as Gandhiji 
had used at this time could never 
be interpreted by the mass mind 
to mean endorsement or incitement 
to violence. Ho AA-as regarded by 
all as the apostle of non-violence. 

The reference to the movement 
in the speeches of all responsible 
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Congressmen at the time and on 
the Wardha and Bomhaj' Resolu- 
tions was Terr brief and was always 
qualified by the phrase ‘non-violent’. 
The Bombay Resolution repeated 
non-violence three times and used 
such phrases as “movement on non- 
violent lines,” “non-violent streng- 
th”, ‘-peaceful struggle” and asked 
people to “face dangers and hard- 
ships that will fall to them with 
courage and endurance” and ad- 
vised them to carry out Gandhijfs 
instructions as “disciplined soldiers 
of Indian freedom.”^® The key 
sentence of the Resolution for the 
movement was that the people 
“must remember that non-violence 
is the basis of the movement.” 
Azad, Xehru and Patel said in the 
course of their speeches before the 
All India Congress Committee that 
the movement would be non-violent 
in character.®® The H’liite Paper 
had a weak case when it referred to 
their speeches in various parts of 
India in which they emphasised the 
role of students and concluded that 
that was bound to lead to -violence. 
That did not necessarily follow as 
the students were ad-vised to re- 
main non-violent in every such 
speech. 

The movement was intended to 
be undoubtedly non-violent but no 
emphatic prohibition was to be 
found in the speeches or writings 
of Gandhiji or Congress leaders 
against secret acti-vities. This was 
because it was assumed that satya- 
graJia on non-violent lines did imply 
only open activities. Gandhiji had 
used the expression “open rebellion” 
and a secret circular called bj- the 
IVhite Paper as -‘Andlira Circular” 
supposed to be issued by Dr. P, 
Sitaramavya, a member of the 


Working Committee carried a clear 
admonition that “All acts of dis- 
obedience committed should be 
overt- and not covert.”®^ Gandhiji’s 
general views on the question were 
knoivn to all. He was against all 
secret activities. 

The above two features — non- 
violent and open — were common to 
the earlier satyagraha campaigns. 
But in two important respects a 
departure from earlier practices was 
contemplated ; first, in the kind of 
persons who could participate in 
the movement and second in the 
scope of activities. 

Whereas the earlier movements 
had been confined to select indivi- 
duals or to all Congressmen, the 
movement contemplated in 1942 
was to be a mass movement or an 
all-in movement in which everj* 
man or woman, rich or poor prince 
or peasant, civilian officer or soldier, 
citizen or student was expected to 
take part in some form or another. 
The distinction between active sat- 
yagrahi and passive one was to go, 
all were expected to be active satya- 
graltis. The Moslems®- who be- 
lieved in Pakistan were invited by 
Gandhiji to join the movement and 
so were other minorities such as the 
Sikhs, Christians and Pamis.®® Tlie 
princes, rich men, landlords and 
merchants, whom Gandhiji called 
pillars which supported the British 
regime were asked to take the 
lead.®^ The princes were specially 
warned by Gandhiji that if thej‘ 
did not give up responsibility of 
administration to the people, they 
could not expect any quarter in a 
Free India.®® The students and 
professors were to play their role, 
first they had to imbibe the spirit 
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of freedom and 'when thej^ got. the 
call, thej' were to abandon studies 
and join the movoment.^** Similarl3>-, 
the peasants and workers M’ere to 
join with citizens in the towns, in 
the movement.®^ 

Besides asking all the elements 
of society to participate, Gandhiji 
exhorted the Government servants 
to tell the Government that they 
were with the movement.®® The 
dut3' of the soldiers was laid down 
to be to refuse to shoot Indians 
sa3’ing that the3' were prepared to 
fight the Japanese.®® 

Gandhiji ’s technique was to 
achieve independence by making 
every individual imbibe the spirit 
of freedom and sacrifice and dis- 
obey all existing authority. It was 
to be freedom in action. Let each 
man, ho said, chant the mantra of 
freedom.’® This Gandhiji Imew, 
■would involve much sacrifice and so 
he advised people to shed all fear 
and distrust and to forsake “wife, 
friend” and “everything in world”. 
Thus, if the fear of death was re- 
moved, India would be free with- 
out delay. 

In 3mt another respect, the 
movement was to be different from 
previous ones ; that in regard to 
the scope and form of activities. 
This movement was not to bo con- 
fined to jail going but M'as extended 
to include other items resistance.’® 
The refusal to pay taxes, refusal to 
obey orders and refusal to work were 
items of the programme to be carri- 
ed out by citizens and peasants, 
servants and soldiers and labourers 


and workers respectively.’® There 
was no reference in his si3eechcs 
and writings an3'where to uproot 
railway lines or destroj' property. 
The dominating object was to make 
the movement as “short and swift” 
as jDossible.’^ For a swift ending, 
Gandhiji contemplated a general 
strike. But in this respect, he de- 
clared, he Avould move with caution 
as the struggle was not conceived 
in an3’’ inimical spirit. “And if a 
general strike becomes a dire 
necessity,” said Gandliiji, 'T shall 
not flinch.”’® 

Gandhi ji’s reYolutionar3’^ call is 
contained in two messages, one 
formed a part of his two-hour his- 
toric address in Hindustani to the 
A. I. 0. C. session in Bomba3' on 
the 8th August, 1942, and the other 
which he left as a last piece of 
advice at the time of his arrest on 
the note paper of the Bomba3' Con- 
gress Office. They deserve to be 
quoted as they are of universal 
application as a source of inspiration 
for all times, to peoples struggling 
for emancipation. The first runs 
as follows : — 

"Here is a mantra, a short one, 
that I give you. You may imprint 
it on 3’our hearts and let every 
breath of 3’’ours give expression to 
it. The mantra is : ‘Do or Die’. We 
shall either free India or die in the 
attempt ; we shall not live to sec 
the perjiotuation of our slaverv’. 
Ever3' true Congressman or 
woman will join the struggle with 
an inflexible determination not to 
remain alive to see the country in 
bondage and slavor3‘. Let that be 
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Tour pledge. Keep jails out of yoiir 
consideration. If the Government 
keep me free, I will spare you the 
trouble of filling the jails. I will 
not put on the Government the 
strain of maintaining a large 
ntimber of prisoners at a time, 
when it is in trouble. Let every 
man and voman live every moment 
of his or her life hereafter in the 
consciousness that he or she eats or 
lives for achieving freedom and 
will die, if need be, to attain that 
goal. Take a pledge, with God and 
your own conscience as witness, 
that you will no longer rest till 
freedom is achieved and will be pre- 
pared to lay down jmur lives in the 
attempt to achieve it, He who 
loses his life will gain it ; he who 
will seek to save it shall lose it. 
Freedom is not for the coward or 
the faint-hearted.”'® 


The second runs as follows ; — 

"Everj^ man is free to go to the 
fullest length under ahimsa by com- 
plete deadlock, strikes and all other 
non-violent means. Satyagraliis 
should go out to die and not to live. 
It is only wiien individuals go out 
to seek and face death that the 
nation will survive. Karange Ta 
Marange (we should do or die).”'’^ 

Thus the movement, in Gandliiji’s 
own words was to be an ‘unarmed 
revolt’. Since it was intended that 
the entire country would revolt at 
the same time, it was hoped that 
the macliinery of government woidd 
be paralysed* and though foreign 
troops would be employed to crush 
the revolt, they would not succeed 
as no one was going to co-operate. 


in. AN ANALYSIS OF THE REVOLT 


Arrests. 

The All India Congress Com- 
mittee rose at 10 p.m. on August 8, 
1942 having passed the Quit India 
Resolution. Next morning at 5 
a.m. Gandhiji and members of the 
Working Committee were awakened 
from their sleep and detained under 
R-nle 26 of Defence of India Rules 
and lodged in well guarded forts in 
Poona and Ahmednagar. While the 
whereabouts of Gandhiji were told 
to the puhlic, those of some other 
leaders including Nehru were kept 
as a closely guarded secret for a 
long time. Simultaneously, arrests 
of other Congress leaders started. 
All the provincial Congress com- 
mittees except in the North Western 
Frontier Province were banned. 

The arrests, which were not ex- 
pected by Congress leaders since 


Gandhiji was expecting to see the 
Viceroy, showed a better strategy 
on the part of the Government. 
Gandhiji was known for his sldll in 
opening a campaign. Unless arrest- 
ed before his movement had gather- 
ed momentum, he might prove un- 
conquerable. The justification for 
arrests lay in the responsibilitj' of 
the Government for the mainten- 
ance of law and order in the grave 
circumstances existing at the time, 
with Japan hammering at the gates 
of India. The Government could 
not he expected to take chances as 
the Congress Resolution had sanc- 
tioned the mass movement and had 
appointed Gandhiji its Generalissimo, 
who had only to give orders and 
determine the moment when to 
signal it to go. Already the Viceroy 
had told Louis Fischer, correspon- 
dent of the Nalion, who saw him a 
few days before the movement 
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started that he would have to bring 
Gandhiji under controls 

Gandhiji had not unfolded his 
strategj- before his arrest. In fact 
he had summoned ten to twelve 
Congress workers to meet him at 
Birla House where ho was staying 
on the morning of August 9, when 
he was expected to give his pro- 
gramme.- Even members of the 
lYorking Committee did not know 
the plans of Gandhiji. Those of 
the young and inexperienced leaders 
who had escaped arrest, in the 
absence of a definite plan, tried to 
interpret Gandhiji’s mind in their 
own war-s and lead the movement. 
The opinion of the Bound Table, a 
liberal quarterly of England devot- 
ed to British Empire Affairs, cannot 
be doubted when it said that “there 
is no evidence that Mr. Gandhi or 
the Congress High Command had 
decided on the form this civil dis- 
obedience movement should take."® 
It concluded its summar}- of events 
leading to the revolt by saying that 
the “charge against the Congress 
High Command of having deliber- 
ately organised the destruction of 
India’s communications in times of 
war remains so far not proven.”* 
The movement was a revolt without 
a plan. 

The mind of the Revolutionary 

leadership. 

With the removal of all Congress 
leaders from contact with the 
people, the leadership passed into 
the hands of small Congressmen 
who escaped arrests and students 
who left schools and colleges in 
large numbers to fight the battle of 
freedom. As they had no plan of 
action, for the first few days they 
did not know what to do. They were 


also stunned by the suddenness of 
Government action,® Verj' soon 
they recovered, spread out in the 
countryside and gave lead to the 
movement there. Some smaller 
Congress leaders had gone under- 
ground after August D and they 
provided directions to the otherwise 
anarchic and leaderless movement. 

Tlie mind of this young revolu- 
tionary leadership can be gauged 
from their slogans and innumer- 
able iiamphlets and posters which 
were secretly printed and circulated. 
To the traditional slogans like 
‘Long Live Revolution’, ‘Victory 
to Gandhiji’, ‘Victory to Mother 
India’, ‘Long Live Free India', 
were added new ones like ‘We shall 
do or die’, ‘Quit India’, ‘We shall 
free Gandhiji before he fasts’. The 
new slogans were of a revolutionary 
character demanding complete ■with- 
drawal and expressing determina- 
tion to die in the attempt of secur- 
ing freedom. They appealed special- 
ly to tlie young mind. 

There was a marked similarity 
at first among leaflets appearing 
in different parts of the country, 
presumably because earlier instruc- 
tions were carried from Bombay to 
every part of India. Thej^ were 
translated into local vernaculars 
with more zest put into them and 
jjrovided the ideas and programme 
of action to local men. As time 
passed, the leaflets became more 
and more revolutionary and destruc- 
tive in character. 

The “A. I. C. C. ■ 12 Point Pro- 
gramme” pamphlet was the first to 
be issued and was seized by the 
Government on August 11, two days 
after the movement started.® The 
twelve-point programme included 
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such items as peaceful hartals 
(strikes) throughout the countrj', 
in cities and villages, to be accom- 
panied by evening meetings, manu- 
facture of salt, non-payment of land 
revenue, etc. There vas no mention 
of sabotage or violence or any acti- 
vity -which might be repugnant to 
the creed of non-violence as preach- 
ed by Gandhiji. Tlie word hartals 
(strikes) -was qualified by the ad- 
jective “peaceful”. This pamphlet 
even advocated spinning, after 
Gandhiji’s advice, to the students 
and others -n-ho participated in the 
movement. This -was purely on the 
model of the traditional form of 
satyagraha. 

The set of instnictions -which 
followed a few days after went a 
step further." Besides the above 
activities, strikes by workers and 
government servants were advocat- 
ed. The people were asked to “put 
thanas (police stations) and iehsils 
(headquarters of a sub-division) and 
later, district headquarters out of 
action through non-violence” but 
dislocation of communications was 
expressly excluded until further in- 
structions. Adherence to non- 
violence was emphasized through a 
specific instruction that “none of 
our activities should be such as to 
endanger human life, whether 
Lidian or British, and warnings 
should always bo issued.”* Students 
were specially asked to remember 
that non-violence was the basis of 
the struggle and were advised to 
remain non-violent “even under the 
circumstances of the gravest pro- 
vocation.”® 

In still later pamphlets issued 
d-uring the first two months or so 


there were strong admonitions 
against violence to men but destruc- 
tion of commimications was freely 
advocated. On August 23, K. G. 
Mashruwala, a close associate of 
Gandhiji and an authority on 
Ahimsa (non-violence) clarified as to 
what was included in non-violence. 
He wrote : “In my opinion looting 
or burning of offices, banks, granar- 
ies etc. is not permissible. Dis- 
location of traffic communications is 
permissible in a non-violent manner 
without endangering life.”i® He 
also permitted the cutting of wires, 
the removal of rails, the destruction 
of small buildings “if ample pre- 
cautions are taken to safeguard 
life.”^i A special correspondent of 
the Kew York Times who collected 
several pamphlets from here and 
there towards the end of August, 
reported that all of them mentioned 
that no violence should be done to 
life,’- and wondered why these 
pamphlets -were not much more 
violent than many new.spapers in 
circulation at the time.’® There 
was always a fear in the minds of 
the revolutionary leaders that ^io- 
lence would cause Gandhiji to under- 
take fast, which they all wanted to 
avoid. 

As the movement began to sub- 
side, leadership passed into the 
hands of such men as -nould not 
make a distinction between destruc- 
tion of life and destruction of 
material things. A large number of 
pamphlets which appeared in Nov- 
ember, December and January, in- 
cited the people in the- villages to 
form guerilla bands and hiding in 
the forests to attack the military in 
occupation of their villages.’^ An- 
other advised all people to fight 
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mth anns4® Tlicrc 'otss an interest- 
ing pamiililet entitled *The Free- 
dom Struggle Front'i® wliich can well 
Fe described as a good academic 
dissertation on the technique of 
revolutionary struggle and its im- 
portance lies in indicating Iiov the 
struggle tvas passing into the hands 
of revolutionary idealists. 

There is no- doubt, as the ana- 
lysis of pamphlets reveals, that the 
movement in the early stages was 
bound to the ideas of Gandhiji and. 
as time passed, a more revolution- 
ary and violent leadership came to 
the fore. 

PHASES OF THE MOVEMENT 

Broadly speaking, the movement 
passed tlirough four phases in the 
course of its life from August 9, 
1942 to May 5, 1944 when Gandhiji 
was released from jail. The first 
was a two or three-day phase 
which began when the news of 
the arrest of Gandhiji, Nehru 
and other Congress leaders 
was known. This took the tradi- 
tional form — harlals (strikes or sus- 
pension of business in. the strict 
sense), processions, meetings, — and 
was confined to urban and factory 
areas. The Government assessment 
of the disturbances during this early 
phase agreed with that of any inde- 
pendent observer in that the de- 
monstrations were mild as compared 
to that was to follow.^' All big 
cities in Ii^dia observed strikes for 
several days in spite of the ban on 
closing of shops or establishments. 

One feature of the first pdiase, 
which continued for a time in the 
next phase, was the strike by 
labourers in mills and factories. To 
have an idea of the magratude of 


the problem the labour strikes j^re- 
sented to the Government and the 
extent to which they impeded war 
effort, one cannot do better than 
consult the Eeport which was pre- 
pared by the Supply Department of 
the Government of India in October 
1942.1S 

The textile mills, particularly 
those in Ahmedahad and Madras 
were nfFected. The lahonrcrs of 
Ahmedabad went to tbeir village 
homes and fomented trouble there. 
The Buckingham Carnatic IMiLls of 
Madras which produced 4,500,000 
yards of Khaki out of a total of 
10,000,000 required by the Supply 
Department were closed on account 
of strike after August 25 for a con- 
siderable time. 

There were strikes for long 
periods in Baroda, Indore, Nagpur 
and Delhi textile mills, resulting in 
a total loss of production in the 
first month of strike of 25,000,000 
yards. The loss in woollens amount- 
ed to an equally large figure.^’’ 

Tlic Tata Iron and Steel Mills 
in. Jamshedpur were affected from 
August 15 onwards. About 20,000 
men went on strike and declared 
that they would not return to work 
until a National Government was 
formed. These workers included 
men from all parts of India of rdl 
castes and creeds. The manage- 
ment persuaded them to return to 
work when it became clear that 
raiiwavmen were not going on 
strike.^^’ 

Various other mills and factories 
had to face labour trouble. Tlie 
6,000 workers of the Aircraft 
Factory and Bangalore Press jomed 
by workers of silk and other mills 
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not only struck irork but also parti- 
dpatud’ in demonstrations The 
Imperial Tobacco Company with its 
factories in Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Saharanpur v/as seriously affected, 
and so were the paper mills at 
MongbtT, leather mills at Cawnjmre 
and flour mills at Delhi.-- 

Honever, labour which was 
under the influence of the Radical 
Democrats and the Communists 
remained loyal. The railway labour, 
labour in coal mines and labour in 
lextilc mills at Cawnpare and 
Bombay did not go on strike, except 
in a very few casc.s. 

The Government won over the 
loyalty of railway labour by sanc- 
tioning enhancement of dcarne.ss 
allowance, which made the Govern- 
ment spend fifty-million rupees 
every year against twenty million 
uhich it had been spending 
hitherto.-^ Tliis group of worketS 
was idcologi<xiiIv sympathetic to 
thel'.SS.R. 

Those of the workers who had 
gone on strike carried rerolutionr.ry 
fire to the coantrv.=ide joined by 
ranks of enthusiastic students. The 
second phase really began wlien the 
movement spread to the villages 
and there, in the comparative 
security of isolated communitie.s, 
gained much initial success. As it 
spread in the countryside, violence 
also began to take hold of the 
movement. This transition was 
mainly brought about by the .strona 
repression of the police and the 
military, and the transfer of leader- 
ship to younger people, students 
or labour leaders. One had to see 


the ruthlessness with which the 
police and the army dealt with the 
people on August 11 in Bombay, 
before the second phase of the 
movement started in order to ap- 
preciate why the peojflo had gone 
so mad.. They opened fire as many 
as 13 times till 2-30 p.m. in 
a single day. Among the dead 
were found a woman and a boy of 
twelve, and among the wounded 
an eight- year old boy, one eleven- 
year old boy, two hoy.s of eighteen 
and an old man of sixty'.-* Several 
of the wounded and killed had 
been hit on their heads and chests.^s 
In one charge, the police picked up 
four wounded girls.^^ Resides firing 
to kill and not to frighten, the 
trooYis ma.de iudiscrimiiiate arrests 
just because their houses happened 
to ho in the vicinity of the riot 
areas.=‘ Tlio punishment by whip- 
ping started on .August 11, which 
provided for lashing as "punlsh- 
m.ent for rioting and voluntarily 
causing hurt with dangerous 
weapons or arson."’ And this hap- 
pened on -August 11 by wluch date, 
in the opinion of an independent- 
foreign observer, rioting had been 
in a deraonstrational form and l-.ad 
not been destructive.*® 

These repressive measures drove 
people to despcTatlon. By eowlTast., 
in Jaipur where the wise policy of 
Sir Mirza Ismail, the prime minister, 
allowed the people to demonstrate 
without interference, the movement 
automatically subsided-*^ 

The technique of the revolution 
during the second phase, which 
was most formidiibie, showed 
certfdn outstanding features. First, 
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overywhcre (he nllack v.as diroalcd 
ngniiiKt Govcmnicnt r.iif] municipal 
]>rop(!rtv, l)olli kiiilding': ant] gotitJs. 
Among the hniltlinga aperially 
I'lioEcn tvere raihvaj' Ktations, police 
Htationa, and x^ost offices. The 
railway narriagos, I)tisef5, tram cars, 
latter Jto.vc.s, were all the target t.f 
mob fury. Tiio mo1).s used nil kind.s 
of dovincs to burn the property, 
c.g., kcro.scnc oil, e.xplo.sivcs, paper 
nnd cloth. In big cities or small 
ones, in village.s or town.s, tlie .tame 
jiattern wa.s to be found. The 
Governinent estimate of tlic de.s- 
tniction of jiroperty was as 
follows r'*'* 

No. of .stations burnt ; ol8 
No. of post ofliees scriou.sly 
daniagcfl : 

No. of post offices desl roycd : GO 
No. of xio.st offices raided : 945 
liO.ss sufl’erod by tlio Railway 
tlirniigh de.struc/tion of rolling 
stock ; Rs. 1,800,000 
Dnniago to truoks : Rs. 900,000 
Damage to equipment of railway 
sfalion.s ; R.s. 050,000. 

Besides the fury against pro- 
perty, tlicro was. the more scriou.s 
attack on communications— raihva.v 
lines and tolegrnxih nnd tclephono 
litie.s. Damage to coininunicntions 
caused the greatest concern to the 
Government ns the war cfl'ort was 
thereby imiicdcd nnd certain arca.s 
established indojiondont govern- 
ments in isolation. Tliougb derail- 
ments and damage (o telogrnpli 
wire were widcsjircad throngbout 
India, tlio most serious damage to 
railway communications was done 
in Eastern United Rrovince.s, Bib.ar 
nnd 'Madras whore, for many days 
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there was no movement of (nun-. 
Bengal wa.'.' almost eoin[>Ic!<-ly cut 
off from Norfh India, atifl .’dc.dr.".!- 
from Calcutta.^' In Andhnv 
part of the rdafiras Province, tlic 
revolutionaries removed the perma- 
nent v.ay for considerable distanco.” 

Tiic tceliniqno of the revolu- 
tionaries was giv<'n in a Govern- 
ment <;onimttniqne, dc.scribirig the 
attack on the railway station at 
Ten.'ili in Madras, in (bese words : 
“Tliore wc.s a serious riot in Tenali 
yo.s(erday moniing at 9 n.m.. when 
a mob of 2,000 strong attacked the 
raihvn}' stafion and set fire to the 
railway premises and four i-oncbcs 
of a passenger train, Ijiit not. until 
the passengers Iind been given time 
to get out of the coacbo-s.”^’ In 
most ])lacO:!, the attack was in day 
time, by largo mobs nnd with 
scrupulous regard to the lives of 
passengers. 

The Government estimate of tlio 
nnmber of rail derailments was 59. 
The number of oases of damages to 
telegraph nnd tcloplioncs up to 
November 30, 1942 was 11,285.-''* 

Another item in the revolu- 
tionary programme was to capture 
the courts nnd the Government 
office.Sr This activify was also 
noticeable in most province.s but 
Bihar, Eastern United Provinces 
nnd some parts of Bombay Pro.si- 
dency showed more notable success. 
In the outlying ])arts tlie tccbniipio 
was for tlic villagers to organise 
proce.ssionnl marches from the 
villages to tlio sub-divisional or 
district headquarters fr.im all direc- 
tions, converging at the court or 
Government .ollice. to force the 
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ofHcer to •srenr national cap, to 
install the national flag on the 
building and to march back in 
triumph. In some parts, there 
were attempts at burning the re- 
cords and looting the Government 
treasury,^ and even at setting up 
their otm governments and courts. 

Thus in some villages and cities, 
it tvas enough for people to be 
satisfied tvith a sentimental achieve- 
ment of having fixed the national 
flag on a Government building, but 
in Eastern United Provinces, Bihar, 
ilidnapore district (Bengal), some 
sort of independent administrations 
•were set up. This vras the highest 
point in the revolution and the 
final aim of the revolutionaries. 
The dislocation of communications 
rendered it possible for these parts 
to continue to enjoy independence 
for a few days but soon the Govern- 
ment marched her forces into these 
so-called independent republics. 
Some of these independent adminis- 
trations, as in Ballia district, were 
run with honesty, the treasury 
being kept intact but in others, 
specially in ilidnapore district, the 
temporary rulers bec-ame timants.®’ 

There was another item of a 
revolutionary character in the pro- 
gramme carried out during the 
second phase. There were attempts 
at jail breaking both from inside and 
outside. Tliese were tried in Bihar 
and Bengal. Mobs numbering from 
1,000 to 10,000 villagers attacked 
the jails at Hazipur, Sitamarhi, 
Ara and Gonda and succeeded in 
breaking through the gates and 
releasing all prisoners, political and 
criminal. The Bastille was enacted 
in these ont-of-the-way places which 
had a limited value as regards the 


overall revolutionary programme. 
In Dacca jail there was a serious 
mutiny vrhich resulted in the death 
of 29 persons and injury to 136.“" 

Throughout all these activities, 
the objective had been that life 
might not be taken. These mobs 
had everywhere been unarmed. But 
sometimes they wore aroused to fury 
by the actions of the police and 
then they acted mercilessly. Mr. 
Amery gave figures of dead and 
wounded among government em- 
ployees, including military and 
police, to be 60 and 648 respect- 
ively A predominant proportion 
of these injuries or deaths were 
caused in general disturbances, the 
number of calculated violence hav- 
ing been small. Mr. Amery could 
not enumerate more than five cases 
of calculated violence in the Central 
Provinces and one in Bihar, before 
September 11.®® In these cases the 
magistrates or police officers were 
killed and then burnt. 

. Xor was there any calculated 
violence against Europeans. The 
Secretary of State, in replying to a 
question in the House of Commons 
on the subject in October stated 
that ‘‘SO far as is known no Euro- 
pean British subjects were killed 
in the disturbances though a con- 
siderable number, mostly officials, 
received injuries”.’'’ There was, 
however, the heinous deed in which 
two Europeans whose planes crash- 
landed in a village in Bihar were 
killed by the people.'*^ But if the 
circumstances under which it was 
done, are taken into account, the 
people's action becomes understand- 
able. The crash occurred on August 
18, but for two dai's before that, on 
loth and i8th, the mobs had been 
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inaohinc-giinned from <!ie air, 
follomcfl by ninfhiui.'-'xtiiining on 
i\ugu.st 21 and 22 .and fiopt cj'- Tim 
people «'ero infiiriatedand look the 
cTachod plane to be the one wiiieh 
lind Diadiinc-gnnned them. 

There w.as, however, much do- 
monstration of race hatred .again.st 
European.'? including Aniorican.s, 
fiiongh attempt was made in some 
Iilacc.'? to discriminate between 
Americans <and British citii'ens. On 
the fir.st day of rioting in Bombay, 
the liead of demon.sirator.s .shouted 
that tliey were not "figliting the 
Americans”." On the tUher hand, 
fiomo American troop.s in Sind were 
molested, though no one ??m.s injur- 
ed.*' In some outlying parts of Bom- 
bay Presidency, sf)nic ?'..ascs were 
reported wlicn men atid women 
agitntons hoarded tlie railway trains 
and a.slcod tlio European jiasscngcr.s 
to travel third class and wear Gatidhi 
caps and European ladies were 
asked to wear Ad/adi sarccs (linnd- 
spun and ?i'oven Indian female 
dress).'*' Some of the pamphlets 
advised Indian cooks to cook "bad 
food” for their European master.s.<« 

It. was fairly clear hy the end of 
August that the movement wa.s 
going down under the pre.s.suro of 
the military and jnilico ropre.s.sion 
and cverywhen) the revolution- 
aries were lo.sing ground. E-vcopt 
for Assam whore the revolt started 
late and was in it.s full force in 
Soptomber. the revvdt ha?l taken a 
sporadic form in other parts of 
India. T<?w,ard3 tlie middle of Sep- 
tember. tile revolt entered its 
third jiiia.so when armerl att.aeks by 
mobs, small groups and individnnl.s. 


On men. Government property 
and conimunie.itir.ns began. The 
mo.st notev. orthy instance:- of armed 
moh .attacks happened in Bengal 
ami -Alndras. On .September 2! mobs 
.-.rincd with knivc.s .and other wca- 
)>ons attacked .a salt faiMory in the 
Tinnevelly district of Madras Pre- 
sidency, killed the inspector and 
set fire to the shed.'** Two day." 
later another mob at X.awabganj in 
Bengal armed with bombs and 
spears attacked the police.'*’ 

Tlicro were str.ay case.s of bomb 
throwing or explosion hea’ and 
there between September 23, 1042 
and Febni.ary 1943. This activity 
was noticed p.articularly in Bombay, 
in the Central Provincc.s and in the 
United Province.s. The first bomb 
burst in Bombay on .September 23, 
1042*'’' and the last, reported case 
was in Cawnpnre on February 10, 
With tlie capture of tho 
mountain headquarters of tho revo- 
lutionaries situated sixty miles from 
Bombay in Jann.arv, 1043, the 
police was able to control this phase 
of the revolutionary activity. As 
tho Government I\liito Paper ad- 
mitted, "the bombs were at first 
crude and inoITcctive'' but "techni- 
cal improvement, wa.s rapid and by 
the twelfth week of the movement, 
homh.s .and other oxplo.=ive mccha- 
ni.sm. some of a higlily dnngcrou.s 
type, were in use on a fairly exten- 
.«ivc scale, p.articularly in the 
Bombay Province.”^' This shows 
how the nece.ssity of circumstances 
dictated technical improvements. 

The movement wn.s pr.ieticalh* 
over by February. 1043. But if." 
form wa.s maintained until Gandhiji -a 
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release in [Jlay 1944, in tlie 
guise of symbolic demonstrations 
and processions on certain days of 
the month and the year. The In- 
dependence Day, tlieTilak Anniver- 
sary, the National Week beginning 
August 9 eacb year and 9tli day 
of every month -vrerG observed by’ 
students and citizens by taking out 
peaceful processions. 

Elements who participated in 

the Movement. 

Negatively, it may be asserted 
that the movement by and large 
did not have the active support of 
the upper classes consisting of rich 
merchants, landlords and princes 
and a part of labour. 

Though iduslims vbo mere 
members of the Congress participat- 
ed in the movement by going to 
jail, observing strike and forming 
part of the demonstrations,^- yet 
it is true generally that following 
the directive of Jinnah, the JIuslims 
kept aloof. The government had 
expected communal trouble^’ and 
tried hard to widen the gulf bet- 
ween the two communities by a 
policy of community fining and 
calling it “collective fining’’. But, 
as the corr./spondent of the New 
Tori: Times noted after a survey 
of the movement, few factors in 
the unrest were “more significant 
than tins countrywide determination 
to avoid communal strife in connec- 
tion with the independence move- 
ment.’’^’ There was not a single 
case of communal strife and revo- 
lutionaries everywhere showed res- 
pect to Iduslim sentiments.ss 

The upper classes have never 


liked revolutionary programmes or 
mass movements. Though they 
preferred to be nationalists, they 
did not lUcc the raoverdent in 1942. 
They joined the Government at 
the centre, forming a merchant - 
landlord Executive Council. The 
princes remained loyal. The upper 
classes subscribed freely to the 
Government of India war loans 
whicli were going at the rate of 
Es. 20,000,000 a week.-’- They were 
rewarded by titles of “Sir”, “Eai 
Bahadur” and “Eai Sahib.” 

The labour allegiance was divid- 
ed. Labour was faced with a con- 
flict of nationalism on one side and 
economic self-interest and ideology- 
on the other. There was always a 
close alliance between politics and 
labour movement in India. The 
labonr unions which were under 
Communist Party or Eadical Party- 
influence decided against participa- 
tion in the movement, while those 
under the influence of the Congress 
went with the movement. The Exe- 
cutive Council of the Indian Peder- 
ation of Labour, in a resolution 
passed a day after the movement 
had started, called upon all workers 
to resist the movement."' Here 
perhaps the economic motive was 
operative since the same day was 
anno-anced enhancement of rates of 
dearness allowance for railway 
workers. This was coupled with 
sympathy for Eussians “who had 
sent an s. o. s. to the working 
classes.”" But any suggestion that 
they were loyal to the British 
Government or that they did not 
want independence was resented by- 
them."® 

The police and the bureaucracy 
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reiDaiiied loyal tlu-oiighout as far as 
one can inclgo from'^their actions. 
Jlr. Cliurchill n'as not wrong when 
he praised ‘-the loyalty and stead- 
fastnes.s of the brave Indian police 
as well as Indian official class 
generally” .fio The Indian soldier, 
particularly Hindu soldiers were 
less trusted to put down the rioters 
and so the Gurkhas, the Baluchis, 
and the IVhito soldiers Avere more 
often employed. In the case of 
official class, it was mainly the eco- 
nomic self-interest that kept them 
lojaal Avhile the Indian police had 
traditions of loyalty to the rulers. 

Those AA'ho actualh’' participated 
in the movement were the lower 
middle classes and the peasants 
from Avhom also came most of the 
students and labour. The middle 
classes had been the backbone of 
earlier independence campaigns, 
they were politically most conscious 
and they had suffered most as a 
result of wartime inflation, difficul- 
ties caused by shortage of food, 
cloth and other essentials of life 
and evils attendant upon rationing 
and controls which were being in- 
troduced at that time. 

Everywhere in the cities and 
towns, the ]iroccs.sions Averc com- 
posed of the small-income groups 
like small shopkeepens, milk A-en- 
dors, street haAvkers, pett}" traders, 
students and Avorkers in small es- 
tablishments and mills. The shoiis 
remained closed for several daj's 
in spite of Government threat of 
fine and imprisonment.®^ 

The Indian peasantry, Avhich 
has been proverbially simple-minded 
and peace-loving bj' nature, came 
forAA-ard for the first time in the 
history of nationalist moA'ement in 
India and made great sacrifice.s. 
Evurj’Avhere the Aullagers formed 


marching parties on the courts and ' 
the Government buildings. Their 
share in the roA'olt can be gauged 
to some extent bj’’ the amount of 
collective fines imposed on them — 
nine million rupees, most of Avhich 
Avas realised and something more 
too, corrupt as the officials Avere.®- 
The peasantry particularly in Bihar, 
Eastern United Provinces, Andhra, 
Gujarat and Maharashtra Avas more 
conscious nationally and the Avar 
added to their economic discontent 
and increased their difficulties. 
These peasant masses Avere easily 
aroused to rise in reA'olt especially 
when they lost confidence in the 
ability of the British GoA'ernment 
to stand against their revolt. 

The revolt may, thus, appropri- 
ately bo described as a student- 
pensant-middle class rebellion. The 
student provided the leadership 
and' the peasantry the fighting 
strength. 

Areas affected. 

The revolt Avas fairly widespread 
and covered all British Indian pro- 
vinces and some princely states. 
The degree of intensity varied from 
part to part. The nationalist move- 
ment in the states was fifteen years 
old in 1942 and so not much could 
bo expected from them. Mysore and 
Central India states had serious and 
continued struggle in August. Some 
provinces of British India as 
Punjab, Sind and North Western 
ProAunco Avere less affected than 
others. The North Western Pro- 
vince did not have a serious moA'e- 
ment because there the Congress 
Avas not banned and arrests Avere 
not made. Punjab, besides having 
a strong Unionist ministry, had a 
peasantry AA-hich was getting pros- 
perous at the time on account of a 
rise in prices, had traditions of 
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loyalty to the British raj and was 
the home of the so-called martial 
classes. Sind had disturbances but 
these were mostly confined to 
citie.s and were organi.sed by the 
students. 

The ro.st of India was w'idely 
affected partly because the Cong- 
ress v.as strong there and partly' on 
account of local reasons crcfitcd by 
uar or otherwise. In.side the.se 
province.', tin re were certain dis- 
tricts whi' h were in the forefront of 
the struggle and some of them wore 
exampic.s of successful revolutions 
on a .small s.ale. The Eastern 
United Provinces had a discontent- 
ed peasantry' and a vigorous .stud- 
ent element, and here the district 
of Balli.a remained in the hands of 
tho revolutionarie.s for 3 day's. The 
whole of tho north Bihar had not 
only a discontended peasantry but 
had also the influence of the revo- 
lutionary leader, Jai Pai'kash 
Narain. Here also the Government 
had to face formidable resistance. 
Tlio Government described the situ- 
ation there at one time to be ex- 
tremely' serious.®' This region com- 
bined with the adjoining region of 
Eastern United Provinces became 
almost independent, cut off all com- 
munications with Horth Western 
India and ob.structed tho Govern- 
ment’s -supply' line from North and 
West to tho.se parts of India which 
were c.xposed to Japanese attack.® ‘ 
The peasantry in Tamilnad and 
Andhra parts of Madras Pre.sidency' 
and iSitai’a, Baroach and Khandesh 
in Bombay' Presidency was well or- 
ganised and strongly conscious of 


their right to national indepen- 
dence. Midnajjorc district of Bengal 
liad been a heme of revolutionarios 
and people had been emhittered 
against the Government on ac- 
count of their boat-denial policy. 
All these parts became the centres 
of revolutionary activity. Though 
there were attempts to emulate 
these leading places in other parts 
also, hut not with as much success. 

/ 

Conclusions. 

From the above rather sketchy 
analysis, it follows that the move- 
ment was a student-peasant revolt 
of a widespread character. It ex- 
ceeded all expectations of the Gov- 
ernment and proved a formidable 
mass revolt.®® Some idea can he 
formed of tho scale of the move- 
ment by tho following official state- 
ment of ]o.ss and suffering under- 
gone by the people.®® 

No. of times firing resorted to 
by the police and the 
military®’ : 538. . 

No. of people killed®* : 1028. 

No. of people seriously injur- 
ed®* : 3215. 

Sentences of wliippnng (exclud- 
ing tlie United Provin- 
ces)’® : 958. 

No. of persons arrested”- ; 60,229, 

No. of times of machine-gunning 
from the air’* ; 6. 

Tho number of persons killed by 
firing as given in the official state- 
ment was obviously an understate- 
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ment, as it does not stand to reason 
that 53S firings the police and 
the militarj’’ on the mobs, vould 
cause only 1,028 deaths. Nor does 
the statement take into account 
the many killed and injured whom 
their relatives of revolutionaries 
might have carried with them. 
Unofficial estimates varj'^ from 
40,000« to 10,000.'^ 7,000 would 
be not fiir from the mark as a rough 
guess. 

It was also clear that in 1942 
the fear of death was going from 
peoxfie’s minds. A large number 
of men, women and 3 'oung students 
were prepared to give their lives 
for their countrj’’s independence. 
The "do or die” slogan had entered 
the souls of peojile. The police re- 
ported one instance in Bombay in 
which parents placed their 3-year 
old and 4-year old children on trollj"^ 
tracks to stop them from running.'* 
There wore several cases where 
peojilc refused to disperse even 
when fired upon, the charge or 
attack by mounted j’olice or tear- 
gassing or lathi charge were taken 
as ordinary things."* Even the ordi- 
nar 3 ' shopkeepers were prepared 
to paj'- the penalty for disobeying 
tho law."^ Indeed, the people in 
1942 showed that supremo spirit of 
sacrifice without which indepondoneo 


cannot be acliieved and if somehow 
achieved, cannot be retained. 

Upon the two controversial 
questions whether firstty, the 
movement was pre-planned or 
whether it was spontaneous and 
whether secondljL it was violent in 
character or non-violent, it is diffi- 
cult to form anj’’ definite opinion. 
The truth lies somewhere between 
the two extremes. If jire-planning 
refers to strategy and programme 
of action, then the movement was 
not pre-planned. But if it means 
th.at general ideas were there winch 
provided guidance to the revolu- 
tionaries, then the movement be- 
comes a pre-planned one. There 
was the rav/ material but it was 
not put together to give a steji-by- 
step and ordered programme. Simi- 
larly, the movement would be 
styled violent in character if vio- 
lence against property were consi- 
dered as violence. Violence against 
life was there but was limited to 
certain areas, was largely non-oalcu- 
lated and resulted from blind mob 
fury. The destruction of property 
and dislocation of communications 
wore treated by the closest follow- 
ers of Gandhiji as included in the 
programme of non-violence. The 
movement can thus be regarded 
largely as a non-violent one. 


IV. THE GOVERNMENT AND THE REVOLT 


How far was the Indian Public 
associated with Govern- 
ment ? 

It may be necessarj’’ to inquire 
first of all as to where lay tho 
decisive power of government in 


Indian affairs. The constitutional 
position was that the British 
Parliament liad complete control 
over the Central Government in 
India but had only partial control 
over the Indian provinces in which 
sphere its control was limited to 
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matters ivithin llie po^^ers of the 
Governors, ^vho could act without 
Qj’ 0 ven. against the jlinister s ad- 
vice in certain circumstances^ 

Tlie de facto position was go- 
verned hy the British way of doing 
things, tliat is, leaving the adminis- 
tration of affairs to the man on the 
spot. The Governor-General and 
the Viceroy, therefore, exercised 
much power in practice. In times 
of crisis, as during the war, the res- 
pfinsibility of the British Govern- 
ment increased, for it had to main- 
tain the security of India against 
“attack from without or large-scale 
disorders within.’ = It would not 
he strictly accurate to say that it 
was the Indian Government which 
decided the policy towards the 
revolt. The Indian Government 
could initiate the strategy of action 
against the revolt but was not 
responsible for matters of policy. 

How far was Indian opinion 
associated w ith the formulation of 
policy towards the revolt 1 Much 
was said about it by the British 
side.3 It is true that the decision 
to arrest the Congress leaders was 
taken in the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy. But it is also true 
that if any mem.her had differed, 
he would have soon found himself 
thrown out of office, as was the 
case with the premiers of Sind’ and 
BengaP a little later. The members 


of the Executive Council were , 
nominees of the Governor-General 
and held office so long as they en- 
joyed hi.s confidence. Their powers 
were limited to such an extent 
that they could not bring any sub- 
ject for discussion in the CouneiP 
and their decision was subject to 
veto hy the Governor-General. 
The Councillors were aU. men of 
experience in business, law or indus- 
try hut did not represent any sec- 
tion of public opinion." In six* out 
of eleven provinces, the normal 
constitutional machiner}' had been 
su.spended, and they were being 
ruled by the Governors, in their 
discretion, under Section 03 of the 
Government of India Act of 1035. 
Only in five® provinces were the 
responsible Ministers actually 
functioning but here too, on account 
of the declaration of emergency, 
the Governors exercised extraordi- 
nary powers. Indian public opinion 
was, therefore, associated with the 
Government policy to a very limit- 
ed extent. 

Policy towards a Constitutional 

Settlement. 

The Government policy, after 
the failure of the Cripjts iSIission, 
was to postpone the constitutional 
issue to the end of war, and in the 
meanwhile, to penalise any revolt 
and to prepare Indian and world 
opinion against the Congress, by 
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j>ropagaiida. It was, in sliort, a 
policy of tliree P's — postponement, 
penalisation and jjropaganda. 

Tiie British Government announ- 
ced the withdrawal of the Cripps 
Proposals in the House of Commons 
on April 2S, 1042.1® When Gandhi- 
ji’s idea of a movement became the 
subject of serious discussion, thej' 
announced that the British Gov- 
ernment would be willing to listen 
to suggestions made within the 
framework of the Cripps Proposals 
b3’' anj’ representative bodj- of 
public opiiiion.il To a suggestion 
that the Government themselves 
do something to reopen negotia- 
tions, the replj'’ of the Secretarj' of 
Slate for India was a clear “no”.i- 
After the revolt had been suppress- 
ed the policj' remained unchanged. 
The Secretary of State, announcing 
the old formula in the House of 
Commons on October 8, 1942, stated 
tu'O conditions for a settlement 
with the rebel Congress.i® The 
first was that the Congress should 
abandon the movement and with- 
draw the August Resolution. The 
second was that the Congress should 
come to a settlement with the 
Moslem League. “There is not the 
slightest question”, Mr. Ainerj- 
said, “of the Indian Government 
entering into negotiations with 
them or allowing others to do so, 
so long as there was anj' danger of 
a trouble thej- had started.”i‘ 

Attempts were made hy Gandhi- 
ji to satisfy those tw o conditions 
■ from his detention. About the 


withdrawal of the movement, 
Gandhiji took the . position that the 
movement was never launched, that 
the August Rcsohuion was imiocu- 
ous, and that he was authorised to 
take steps to imjilement it hut that 
lio would never have launched a 
movement without exploring the 
possibilities of a settlement.!® As 
regards the withdrawal of the 
Resolution itself, Gandhiji asked 
that it might be pl.Tced among the 
Congress Work'ing Committee be- 
cause it could onh" be withdrawn 
by the Congressi® and ended with 
a plea to the Vicero}' “to end the 
impasse”. 11 Gandhiji also deplored 
the violence that had taken place 
in the movement, though ho placed 
the responsibility' for it on the 
shoulders of the Government.!® 
Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, wel- 
comed “Gandinji’s unequivocal 
condemnation of violence”!® but 
asked for complete surrender before 
he could consider the position.®® 
This Gandhiji was never prepared 
to do, as ho was convinced that 
the blame lay with the Govern- 
ment.®! 

Gandhiji also made effort to 
meet the second condition. He 
suggested to the I^iceroy that the 
“Congress was willing and prepared 
for the Government inviting Quaido 
Azam Jinnah to foi'm a National 
Government subject to sueli agreed 
adjustments as miglit be necessary 
for the duration of the war, such 
Government being responsible to a 
duly elected Assembly’”.®® Gandhiji 
also made an attempt to get into 
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touch witli Jinnah bj- imting 
letter to him in ^lay, 1943,^ but 
the Govemmcnt of India n ithhelcl 
the letter.-’ This -^vas at a time 
when the moTcmcnt had completely 
died down and the Government 
had no risk to run by arranging a 
meeting between Gandhiji and 
Jinnah. 

Efforts by men outside the Cong- 
ress met with no better fate. Dr. S. 
P. ^ilookcrji, a leader of the Hindu 
Hahasabha, having met several 
leaders and parties including Jinnah, 
asked the permission of the Viceroy 
to sec Gandhiji since, he stated, 
his efforts had reached a stage 
nhich required immediate consulta- 
tion with Gandhiji and Congress 
leaders in jail The Viceroy turned 
down his request. C. Rajagopala- 
chari had preliminary talks with 
Jinnah and sought interview nith 
Gandhiji, but was refused the neces- 
sary permission. C. Rajagopala- 
chari told the pressmen later, “I 
would not have bothered to ask 
permission to see Gandhiji, if there 
was not a reasonable chance of a 
political settlement. ”-6 A third 
attemitt was made by 35 Indian 
leaders who met in Bombay on 
March 9 and 10, 1943, sought an 
interview with Gandhiji but receiv- 
ed a negative reply from the 
Government.-' 

There was also a world-wide 
effort to see the end of Indian 
deadlock.-’ A favourable opportu- 
nity was provided by Gandhiji’s 
fast in February, 1943, when the 
goodwill of the masses could have 
been won by releasing Gandhiji and 
providing facilities for negotiating 
a settlement. First, the movement 
having been suppressed, it would 


have been a magnanimous gesture 
to the people of India. Second, 
popular enthusiasm against- Japan 
could have been aroused. Third, 
the growing economic discontent, 
mal-administration and lack of 
sense of rcsponsibilitj' in the 
bureaucracy could have been check- 
ed if a popular Government had 
been installed. The Bengal famine, 
which caused the death of a million 
and a -half souls, could have been 
better handled, if not actually 
averted. 

But the Government policy re- 
mained a policy of no change. 
Instead of mitigating people’s sus- 
picions about Britisli intentions as 
In the constitutional status of India, 
there were speeches which con- 
firmed them. In his Mansion 
House speech on November 10, 
Churchill declared unequivocally 
that he had not become liong’s 
First Minister to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire.-® 
Those who had hoped that consti- 
tutional change during the war was 
not desirable, but had looked 
forward to a free India after the 
war, were also disappointed. 

Propaganda. 

The Government had a sufficient 
realization of the importance of 
public opinion in India and America. 
Since their decision to have 
no negotiation with Gandhiji after 
the failure of Cripps Slission, they 
had been preparing for a psj’cholo- 
gical warfare. As early as July 17, 
1942, a secret circular was issued 
by the Department of Information 
of the Government of India to all 
provincial governments, which asked 
them to take steps to mobilize 
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public opinion against “the concrete 
proposals contained in the Congress 
ilesolution.”^“ Tiie macliinerj of 
anti-Jaj)aneso propaganda -was 
utilised against the Congress, though 
not -with much result. The Wlute 
Pai)er on Congress Responsibility 
for the Disturbances^^ brought out 
in February, 1913 by the Govern- 
ment of India, was condemned even 
by independent opinion as an exam- 
ple of vicious propaganda 

The importance of British pro- 
paganda was brought out, as earlj' 
as March 15, 1910 by Professor 
Basil Mathews in the meeting of 
the East India Association^^® But 
the Government took the task 
seriously®^ after the Cripps ilission, 
at first to explain the great conces- 
sion to India made in Cripps Propo- 
sals and later to show that the 
Congress was a non-representative 
body, which was sympathetic to 
Japan.®® What little success atten- 
ded these attempts is seen in the 
trend of American opinion after the 
middle of September, 1942.®° 

Penalisation of the Revolt. 

As early as June 18, 1942 Lord 
Halifax told Cordell Hull, that the 
British Government had decided 
upon a policy of -‘drastic measures” 
against the movement which was 
then being contemplated by 
Gandhiji.®’ Mr. Amery, Secretary 


of State for India regarded the 
fact of the Congress having passed 
the Quit India resolution as suffi- 
cient justification for “punitive 
action,”®® though the Government 
of India had announced her inten- 
tion to take action which would be 
“preventive rather than punitive”.®® 
The Government had expected that 
the movement would last only two 
days after the arrest of Gandhiji, 
Nehru and other Congress leaders.-*® 
But as this did not prove to be the 
case, the Government took stronger 
and stronger measures, acting on 
the rule that wherever disturbances 
were suppressed uith strong meas- 
ures, tbe country calmed down for 
a long time.-**^ 

No Government can allow a 
breach of law, far less disorders of 
any kind, particularly in times of 
war. But at the same time, it is 
the duty of the Government to use 
minimum force, to honour the wo- 
men and children, and protect those 
who are law abiding. Even punish- 
ment of the guiitj- requires the 
application of ethical standards 
common everj-whore. Judged in the 
light of these principles, it is diffi- 
cult to defend the repression which 
followed the movement. As there 
has been no judicial inquiry, it is 
difficult to prove or disprove the 
alleged eases of the police and mili- 
tary excesses. But some cases which 
had either been admitted hj' the 
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Govemment or were brought for- 
ward bv men of integrity or loyalty 
to the Government may be noticed 
here. 

The punishment by whipping 
was crueUy administered and allow- 
ed much discretion to the police. In 
England it was appUed to cases of 
robbing with violence. In India it 
was applied to rioting, arson, and 
sabotage also.^ The whipping was 
done by a thin rattan cane of haif- 
an.ineh diameter. On the ethical 
grounds again, Indians looked upon 
the molestation of women by the 
police and the miiitart" tvith a sense 
of horror. The cases of such molest- 
ation were numerous and were 
brought forward by the members of 
the Central Legislative Assembly 
who were not Congressmen and who 
spoke after personal investigation.-*-* 
Of these cases the most shocking 
and the one which attracted widest 
attention was the Chimur case. The 
people of tltis village in Central 
Provinces, rose in revolt and killed 
four officers of the Government. 
Thereafter, the military and the 
police arrived in the village nnmber- 
ing about 300 and stayed there 
from tb.e 19th of August to 27tli 
August. All able-bodied men Sed 
or were arre.sted. During tlii.s 
period, it was alleged in a statement 
by several representative leaders 
who conducted personal investiga- 
tions, that the rape of women was 
committed by the military.*-’ Pro- 
fessor Bhansali wanted a judicial 
inquiry into the.se allegations. The 
Government refused. He then went 
on &st and when he was on the 


verge of death after 63 days, the 
Govemment made a compromise 
and he broke his fast. The Gov- 
ernment did not yield until the 
Indian newspapers observed a 
nation-wide one-daj* strike.*’ Xo 
inquiry was ordered but the Gov- 
ernment’s attention was pivoted on 
the question that honour of women 
was the first thing the Indians 
wanted to preserve. In 1899, the 
British soldiers had molested a 
native woman in Burma, and Lord 
Ciirzon, the then Viceroy of India, 
appreciating the values which the 
Easterners held dear, was not con- 
tent unless the whole contingent 
was punished and an Order-in- 
Council was issued which expressed 
the Government’s “sense of pro- 
fonnd horror and repugnance,”*' at 
the deed of the soldiers. Apparent- 
ly, during the four decades or more 
-u-bicli had since passed, the police 
and the military had learnt 
nothing. 

Besides the.se cases of moral 
turpitude, there were cases which 
showed that there v/as no respect 
for life. The firings in Calcutta and 
Bombay showed injuries on the 
upper part of the bodies of the 
people, young and old, men and 
women who formed the procession.*^ 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta who was a 
bitter opponent of the Congress 
movement, reported the case of 
Xandnrhar*® firing after personal 
inve.st{gation to the Legislative 
Assembly. The police fired on a 
procession of school hoys and girls 
between the ages of five and fifteen 
who v,-ere coming from the school 
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shouting slogans, and thus killing 
and bounding several of them.® 
Another instance of a similar nature 
vas narrated hy Sir. IN. M. Joshi. 
Vice-Pre.'^ident of the Bombay Civil 
Liberties Union.®^ 

There were also instance.^ ■nhicli 
showed that the police and the 
niilitar^r action was punitive and 
one which did not make a dis- 
tinction between the innocent and 
the guilty. The principle involved 
in the policj^ of collective fiiiing nas 
to hold the entire communitj' res- 
ponsible for the actions of the few. 
In the Midnapore ebstriot of Bengal, 
as Dr. S. P. Slookerji pointed out, 
the district magistrate had issued 
orders that "in view of the political 
misdeeds of the people not only 
shotild Government withdraw re- 
lief, but it should not permit any 
non-ofBcial organisation to conduct 
relief in the affected area for one 
month.”"- This unfortunate district 
had a cyclone disaster which killed 
30,000 people but the Government 
would not give relief nor allow 
others to render relief. It was in this 
district again that the military 
burnt 31 Congress camps and 104 
private houses.53 There were two 
interesting cases of loyal sup- 
porter.? of the Government com- 
jdaining of indiscriminate plunder 
and destmetion indulged in by 
the military and the police of which 
the3' themselves were victims.-^'* 

jNo better testimonj* can bo pro- 
duced of tbe doings of the police 
and the military in Bihar than 
that given hj^ B.ai .Baliadur Sri 


Narain Mehta, a member of the 
upper house of the legislature, 
chairman of ihc National War Front 
and one who bore a title of honour. 
He stated, after a tour of the affec- 
ted areas in the iluzaffarpur 
district of Bihar. th.it he had re- 
ports made to him "of the oppres- 
sion of the police and the troops, of 
vandalism, of wanton destmetion 
and loot of private property’, of vil- 
lages burnt, of extortion of monej' on 
threat of arrest and in some cases 
of actual physical torture...”.® 

The truth is that the services 
and the police and the armj' were 
given a free hand to do what they 
liked. It was their rule. Two instan- 
ces may he quoted here to show 
how little they’ oared to act with 
restraint. The district magistrate 
of Ahmedahad, received an order 
from the Government to destroy 
only the objectionable literature 
pertaining to the movement. Ho 
destroN’ed all the old iiles'of Gai’.dhi- 
ji’s paper Barijan dating from 1933. 
The Bombay Government admitted 
the mistake in their letter to 
Gandhiji.®" The premier of Bengal 
reported another case where an 
army of reconnaissance mistook 
some of the railway coolies working 
on railway lines, as out for sabo- 
tage, and fired shots.® 

Conclusion. 

The Government followed a 
stern policy tovrards the revolt 
which bordered on treating the re- 
bels as enemies who de.scrved neither 
justice nor mercy. The question of 
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a settlement with them was shelred 
for tlie period of the war. The do- 
ings of the services were rewarded 
with higli praise both in India^- 
and in England.=^ The effects of 
such a policj,’ were bad for the war 
efforts. Even according to the 
assessment of U. S, State Depart- 
ment, the repression left India in 
a state of inertia and frustration, 
helplessness and distrust.''' An eider 
Moslem statesman said in September 
1942 ; “I hope I am not wrong— 
there is not one single Indian, whe- 
ther he is a Government servant, 
a man in the street or whether he 
is a member of any institution of 
the Government,. even of the Exe- 


cutive Council, who is enamoured 
of the present administration. 

As Phillips, the U. S. Ambassador 
to India reported, British armies 
dominated the political scene in 
India, who were emplot'cd more 
for the suppression of disorders 
inside India than for fighting on 
the Indo-Burma frontier against 
Japan.®- With this view the U. S. 
Department of State also agreed.®^ 
But there was nothing which any- 
one could do. If Japan would have 
invaded India, there was every 
danger that the story of Malaya and 
Burma would hrsve been repeated 
here also. 


V. SOME REACTIONS IN INDIA AND ABROAD 


The revolt of 1942 had signifi- 
cance not only for India but for the 
entire world. The reactions were, 
therefore, widespread. The abnor- 
mal times in which it took place, 
the low fortunes of England and the 
United Nations at the time of the 
occurrence, the importance of India 
as a base of operation against 
Japan and as controULug the sup- 
p]%- line to China —the South-Eas- 
tern and Burma routes having been 
conquered by Japan— and the 
danger of an immediate Japanese 
move into India, all combined to 
make the widespread phenomenon 
of an uprising a matter of concern 
to the entire United Nations. The 
fortunes of India were closely bound 
up with it. The Axis powers were 
no less interested as they found in 
the revolt much to capitalize on. 


Reactions in India. 

The reactions of most of the 
parties and groups in India outside 
the Congress were adverse in res- 
pect of both the idea of a mass 
movement and the actual course 
the movement had taken after 
August 9, 1942. 

The Moslem League, as the by- 
elections held between 1938 and 
1942 showed, had come to occupy a 
position of great popularity among 
the iloslems.i Its reaction was 
adverse. Jinnah, League’s President 
described the idea of the move- 
ment as a ‘-'manifestation of an 
angered and desperate mentality 
and characterised the movement 
itself as "the most dangerous mass 
movement’’.^ Hjs advice to the 
Moslems was to keep completely 
aloof from it.'* 
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Tiio Moslem League endorsed 
officially the position taken by its 
president in a resohrtion adopted 
on August 20, 1942. The Moslems, 
the resolution declared, n-ere "not a 
whit loss insistent than the Congress 
on the attainment of independence, 
hut the purpose of the Congress was 
not to secure freedom for all con- 
stituent elements in the life of India 
hut to bring about the establish- 
ment of a Hindu Raj and to deal a 
death-blow to the Moslem goal of 
Paldstan.”® 

The resolution ended by asking 
the Moslems to abstain from any 
partici 2 ration in the movement and 
warned the revolutionaries that, if 
any attempt were made to interfere 
in any way with the normal life of 
the Moslems, they would offer re- 
sistance.® 

The Moslem League members, 
however, condemned the repressive 
measures taken by the Government 
as much as they condemned the 
Revolt. The Dmrn, which was 
founded by Jinnah and was the 
official organ of the Moslem Lea- 
gue, wrote editorially on March 27, 
1943 that "Although the Congress 
tactics have not appealed to the 
Moslem League or other parties in 
India, the fact remains that in the 
fundamental demand for removal of 
British sovereignty, Indians are in 
agreement.”' The Moslem League 
representatives in the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly, 
while criticising the Congress for the 
movement, also took the Govern- 
ment to task for not tnldng the two 


houses of the legislature into its 
confidence, for keeping the Moslem 
League out of iiower and for adoiit- 
ing a drastic policy of repression.® 
Mr. Hossain Imam questioned the 
Government if they could “keep 
India in subjugation and defend it 
from the menace that is coming to 
it" by the methods of "repression 
and iron heel.”® Haji Syed Muh- 
ammad Husain warned the Gov- 
ernment that the methods that the 
Government is employing namely, 
brutal force, might ultimately prove 
to be very dangerous.^® Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan stated in the Central 
Assembty that he would not support 
the amendment, which was intend- 
ed to condemn the movement and to 
support the Government action. He 
stood for India's freedom Sir Mu- 
hammad Yamin Khan said that “if 
the Congress made a mistake in 
resorting to civil disobedience, the 
Government of India made a blun- 
der. The Congress had left the door 
open for negotiations, while the 
Government of India banged it in ir- 
responsible spirit.”!® Another League 
member, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan 
condemned what ho called “absolute 
repression” by the Government. 
It was difficult to put down what 
was "not a sporadic disturbance”, 
but “a revolution”.!® Other Moslem 
League members spoke in the same 
strain. 

Thus, the attitude of the Moslem 
League was critical of both the 
Congress and the Government but 
there is no evidence of a constructive 
and positive effort on the part of 
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the League to reconcile differences. 

The Modems outside the Con- 
gress and the League met in a con- 
ference in Delhi on September 12, 
1942. (called the Azad Moslem Con- 
ference”) and laid claim to repre- 
sent a large number of Moslems. It 
declared that they desired imme- 
diate independence, repudiated the 
claim of the Moslem League to he 
the sole representative of Moslem 
opinion, and condemned the repres- 
sion by the Government.^“ 

The Hindu Mahasabha and the 
National Liberal Federation repre- 
sented the upper classes, mostlj' in 
business, industry, banking or in 
landholding. They did not hare a 
mass backing as the elections of 1937 
shorved. Their reaction to the move- 
ment, however, was unfavourable 
Mr. Savarkar, President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, and other Hindu 
leaders, while sharply critical of the 
Government, called on the Hindus 
to give no support to the move- 
ment.15 The Council of the Nation- 
al Liberal Federation had expressed 
its opinion against any ma.ss move- 
ment even as early as July 6, 
1942.” Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, a 
Liberal leader of eminence, charac- 
terised the Congress resolution of 
rrithdrawal of the British Govern- 
ment as “ill-conceived and inoppor- 

tune”.is 

The attitude of the Mahasabha 
underwent a change as time passed 
by, the revolution subsided and no 
hope of settlement seemed in sight. 
It became more and more critical of 


the Government not only for its re- 
pressive policy but also for its fail- 
ure to consider compromise. The 
Hindu Mahasabha, in its resolution 
adopted on August 31, 1942 de- 
manded an immediate declaration of 
India’s independence and formation 
of a National Government repre- 
senting the principal political parties 
in India with full powers transferred 
to it.” The Resolution ended with 
a threat that, in case the British 
Government did not respond to the 
demand of immediate recognition of 
independence, the Mahasabha “will 
have no other alternative but to 
revise its present programme and 
to devise ways and means whereb}' 
Britain and her Allies will realise 
that India as a self-respecting 
nation can no longer be suppress- 
ed.”-® Tlie Liberal attitude remain- 
ed the same except that they also 
urged solution of the political pro- 
blems which lay at the root of the 
disturbance.®! 

Other minorities like the Indian 
Christians, tlie Sikhs, the Anglo- 
Indians, the Parsees, were all oppos- 
ed to the movement to a greater or a 
smaller degree, and yet all d^esired a 
solution of the political prob em on 
lines which involved transfer of 
power oven during the war. The 
Indian Christians, who numbered 
about six millions, were national- 
minded, had adopted much the same 
attitude to the Cripps Proposals as 
the Congress had done,®® and though 
they did not like the violence which 
had crept into the movement, they 
were sympathetic to the idea of im- 
mediate transfer of power.®® The 
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Sikhs -who R'ore fire million strong, 
and who had supplied much of tlic 
armed forces of tlie Britisli Govern- 
ment, adopted an attitude similar 
i-o that of the Hindu Mnlinsabha. 
Their leaders joined other leaders in 
a joint statement condemning the 
then existing "atmosphere of viol- 
ence and counter- violence” and urg- 
ing the British Government "to 
grant India immediate independ- 
ence.’"* That was also the sum 
and substance of a resolution adopt- 
ed by the All-Ijidia Akali Confer- 
ence hold in Lyalljjur in Punjab on 
2Gth and 27th September 1942.-’ 
The spokesman of the Anglo-Indian 
community. .Mr. Anthony, declared 
in the Central Legislature that "it 
■would be a poor comfort indeed do- 
liberatclj' to sell ourselves info 
slavorj' under the Axis powers in 
order to paj' off old scores against 
Britain,” but added that "Govern- 
ment cannot escape the share of 
blame.”-'* The Parsees wore .sym- 
pathetic to the movement and 
declared themselves to bo in favour 
of independence.-’ 

The question of the attitude of 
the Depressed Classes, numbering 
upward of fifty millions, is of signi- 
ficance ns both i\If. Churchill, in 
his speech in the House of Commons 
on September 10, 1942,-’ and Sir 
Stafford Cripps in his article in the 
Ncto York Timesp held that the 
Depressed Classes were against the 
movement. Dr. Ambedkar, who 
controlled 13 out of 16 representa- 
tives of the Depressed Classes in the 


Bombay Legislature, was opposed 
to the movement. “I yield to 
none,” said he, "in my desire for 
the freedom of ihi.s country.. .but it 
would be madness to weaken law 
and order when the barbarians are 
at our gafc.s.”’® But Dr. Ambedkar 
was not the representatiYe of the 
Dcpres.scd Classes throughout India, 
The result of elections held in 1937 
(the one nearest to 1942) showed 
that, except in Bomba 3 % Cong- 
ress received almost all the votes of 
the Dejwc.ssed Classes throughout 
India.’* In Bihar and Madras, where 
the movement was the strongest, 
the Depressed Class voting 
was more mnrkcdlj' for the Cong- 
ress.” This indicated that the bulk 
of the Depressed Classes were -vTith 
the Congress movement. 

The opinions of the two Leftist 
groups, the Indian Communist 
Party and the Radical Democratic 
Pnrtj^ were ho.stile to the idea 
of the movement. Even as late 
ns 3ii]y 1941, the Communist Party 
had declared that "the only way in 
which the Indian people can help 
in the just war which the Soviet is 
waging, is by fighting all the more 
■rigorously for their own emancipa- 
tion from the imperial j'okc. Our 
attitude towards the British Gov- 
ernment and its imperialist war 
remains wliat it was. We must 
continue, na.v, intensify* our struggle 
against b')'th.”” B_y that time 
Hitler had invaded Soviet Russia.” 
It was after the.v had received the 
mandate of the Third International 
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through tho British Couimunist 
Part}', that tlicy chnngcd their ntti- 
tiulo and began supporting the 
British war effort. The Communist- 
Party, therefore, opposed the Bom- 
bay Resolution of the Confess pass- 
ed* in August, 19-12 sanctioning the 
movement. The Communist Party 
issued a 2000-word manifesto late 
in September, l9-i2, after tho move- 
ment had subsided, in which they 
condemned the repressive policy of 
the Government, while expressing 
their disapproval of the sabotage 
and destructive activities of the 
revolutionaries.®® They also wanted 
a provisional national government. 
In a letter to the American Commu- 
nists, they asked them to “move 
the great Roosevelt to press the 
Britisli Government to release 
immediately Congress party leaders, 
recognise Indian freedom and im- 
plement it by the establishment of 
an all-party national government.”®® 
Tlie policy of the Communists was 
to co-operate in what tiiey called 
the “people’s war” but that was a 
tactical move irithin a wider 
strategy. They believed that in 
tho “new international set-up the 
peoples would get the better 
of the reactionaries, and the Chur- 
chills who were bloated with 
tho insolence of empire would not 
come out on top wh.en the war was 
over.”®i They advocated positive 
attitude towards the “war effort,” 
not towards the Government. Their 
manifesto “Forward to Freedom,” 
published early in 1942 explained 
this strategy thus : “We co-operate 
where we can, we resist where we 
must, we co-operate where it is 
in the people’s interest to do so, 
we resist where it is demanded bv 
the people’s interest. Whe thus 


bring the people into action lo de- 
fincl their interests and advance 
(hem.” 

~T)ie Radical Democratic Barty 
of which Sir. al. N. Roy was tl’o 
head, remained throughout an un- 
compromising critic of the Congress 
policy and action. Mr. Roy said 
he was fighting nationalism because 
it was thinking in terms of making 
true with Japan and remaining 
neutral. “Only men who rise above 
nationalism can save India today,” 
he asserted.®® He was against any 
immediate independence or even 
Indianization of the Executive 
Council for the reason that “five 
enlightened British anti-Fascists 
were better Councillors than five 
conservative Indian industriclists.’'®® 

The support of the Commnnisis 
and tho Royists came entirely from 
tho ranks of labour. Roy claimed to 
have the support of 400,000 labouri® 
and the Communists claimed 12,000 
membership with sympathisers 
reaching many times that number.^® 
hir. Jamna Das Mehta, who was 
President of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress and the All-India 
Raihvaymen’s Federation, the two 
largest labour organisations of 
India— the latter alone having 300 
member Unions— was a Radical 
Democrat, though quite different 
from Mr. Roy. Mr. Mehta emphask- 
ed that tliore wa.s no quarrel 
about independence or the immedi- 
ate necessity of a national govern- 
ment, which he said all Indians 
hacked, hut he expressed himself to 
he against the movement at a time - 
when India was threatened.''® The 
General Council of All-India Trade 
Union Congress, in a resolution 
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adopted on SeiJtember 5, 1942, 
desired tlio establishment of a 
national government during the 
rear and release of Gandbiji and Con- 
gress Icaders.^^ 

The reactions of the Indian press 
■were generally along the linos of the 
groups or parties to -n liich they be- 
longed. The nationalist press gen- 
erally supported the movement. 
The Amrita Bazar Patriku , Calcutta, 
favouring the withdrawal of the 
British rule n-rote that “India 
should have been free long ago. 
Freedom is her birth-right. That 
freedom is necessary now more than 
ever for her own safetj’’ and as a 
peaceful contribution to the victory 
of the United Nations. The 
Hindu gave a moral justification for 
the movement b}' saj'ing that “none 
can denj’ the right of the subject na- 
tion to take an 3 ' measures it thinks 
feasible and prudent for achieving 
freedom.”'*3 Tlie Hindustan Times, 
Delhi, was the staunchest supporter 
of the movement. Trihme, of 
Lahore, was the only paper amongst 
the nationalist papers, which was 
critical of the idea of a movement 
in the midst of war.'*“ The unani- 
mity of the national press opinion 
was shown wlien one hundred news- 
pajpers, throughout India observed a 
onc-daj' strike against the ban im- 
posed hy the Government on the 
publication of the news of Professor 
Bhansali’s fast. Onij’ the Anglo- 
Indian Statesman, the European 
owned Times of India and the 
.Moslem League papers did not 
join.^^ 

From the above survej% it follows 
that Indian opinion was divided on 
the question of the advisabiiitj- and 
expedienej'' of starting a mass move- 


ment in the midst of war. There 
was, however, a unanimity of desire 
for independence and agreement in 
condemningthe excessive repression 
with which uie movement was put 
doAvn bj- the Government. On tlic 
question of settlement during the 
war, there was a fairly complete 
agreement as to its desirabilitj-. 
The Royists alone did not want any 
changes during the war and the 
Moslem League wanted changes 
to suit its own viewpoint. It was 
a characteristic feature of the period 
that opinions were very much divi- 
ded and there were various shades 
within groups and parties. There 
was even a split among the Euro- 
pean groups resident in India. Mr. 
Arthur Moore, editor of the States- 
man, supported bj’ Mr. H. E. Catley, 
editor of the Pio7ieer, both of whom 
had long association with India, 
saw the danger in India’s remaining 
bitter and made a suggestion, which 
thej' hoped, would end the evil in 
a few weeks.'*® Mr. Moore wrote, 
"We can have a real war govern- 
ment supported by the people. All 
that is required is for the British 
Government to say that it is willing 
to transfer to such a government, 
if it can be formed, the same powers 
it has transferred to the Canadian 
and Australian Governments.”*® 
He had to pay the price for holding 
independent views and had soon 
to relinquish the edirorship of the 
Slafcsina7i.^^ 

REACTIONS ABROAD 
England 

After the Cripps Slission, 
English opinion began veering round 
the view that although settlement 
was difficult, the door to further 
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efforts should not be closed. This 
attitude was expressed clearly by 
most members who spoke ia the 
House of Commons on 28th 
April, 1942, when the 'Cripps Mis- 
sion was discussed. Bnt as it 
became clear with the passage of 
time that Gandhiji was thinking 
of a mass movement, the opinion 
of even friendly Englishmen turned 
against such a stop. The Neio 
Statesman and Nation, wrote on 
Jnlj' 26 : “The new fact is that 
Congress has made its claim for 
India’s independence not merely in 
a form which Britain cannot accept, 
but in a form which it cannot have 
believed would be accepted. The 
editorial, however, pleaded for a 
settlement ; if necessary, with 
Chinese or American aid,” as the 
English responsibihty Avas heavy 

After the passage of Quit India 
resolution by the A.I.C.C. in August 
and arrests of Congress leaders, 
English opinion found itself divided. 
The press showed three shades of 
opinion. The Daily Herald and 
Glasgoto Herald w ere more critical 
of the Government than of the 
Congress. The Daily Herald wrote 
that the “precipitate arrest of 
Congress leaders. ..and the transfer 
of the campaign at the outset to 
the control of unknown persons 
who lack the experience, knowledge 
and tolerance of Gandhi, seems to 
us evidence of weakness rather than 
strength in the mind of the Govern- 
ment of India. This paper made 
its views clear when it said,'‘we say 
not a Avord in justification of 
Gandhiji’s present politics.”^ The 


London Times and Manchester 
Guardian expressed moderate criti- 
cism of the Congress. The Times 
regarded the arrest as a “bitter 
necessity” imposed on the Govern- 
ment. Its comment on the 
movement was that "it is a start- 
ling commentary, not on the 
sincerity but on the sense of reality 
and proportion of the Congress-’’^^ 
The Manchester Guardian made 
a milder comment sa3'ing that "if 
there is not Avisdom enough in the 
Congress, the need more of it in 
ourselves and the rest of India....”®® 
The Conservative press was bitter 
against the movement. The Sunday 
Express made the remark that 
“we cannot abandon the Indian 
Empire to the non-violent Hindus 
or savage Japan.”®’ The Sunday 
Chronicle^ spoke in the same 
strain but the reaction of 
the Daily Mail was harsh when 
it wrote, “We are paying for our 

past Aveakne ss From now on 

we should rule.”®® 

This broad division of press 
opinion continued as time passed 
and the movement was put down 
with, however, a slight swing 
toAvards a demand for a positive 
policy on the part of the British 
Government and a settlement with 
the Congress.®® 

The parliamentary opinion in 
England Avas overAvhelmingly 
against the position taken by the 
Congress. In a debate on the war 
situation held on September 11, 1942 
in the House of Commons, fourteen 
members made reference to India of 
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whom sis supported the Government 
out and out, five criticised both the 
Government and tlie Congress and 
three were strong critics of the 
Government policy.®^ A more 
specific issue was raised on October 
8, 1942 by Sir. James Maxton, that 
Mr. Amerj’- should open negotia- 
tions for settlement with India. 
The motion was lost b}^ SCO votes 
to 17.®- Thus, o.vccpt for some inde- 
pendent members and Indepen- 
dent Labour Party members, the 
Government had the support of the 
two major parties, the Conservative 
and the Labour. The Labour 
Part3’^ Executive, in a resolution, 
appealed to the Indian people to 
abandon the movement and lend 
their support to the Government 
action in arresting the Congress 
leaders bj' calling it to be a “timely 
and unavoidable precaution”.®® 
However, the Labour Partj’ in the 
House of Commons showed much 
concern at Churchill’s speech on 
September 10, 1942 in so far as it 
appeared to them to close the door 
on negotiation.®^ 

A representative group of intel- 
lectuals and leftists was sympathe- 
tic to the cause of India, and some 
even urged mediation bj- the 
United Nations. Bernard Shaw, 
H. J. Laski, Julian Husloj^ C.E.M. 
Joad and Bertrand Russell were 
some of the noteworthj' intellec- 
tuals. Shaw wrote that the deten- 
tion of Gandhiji was a most "stupid 
blunder” and that the Government 
had “let itself bo landed in bj’ Right 
wing of incurable diehards.”®® Laski 
advocated a conference of Indian 
and U.N. leaders in the hope of 


formulating a compromise between 
India’s demand of “freedom now” 
and Britain’s "determination to 
avoid any sudden change”.®® 
Huxlej' and Joad were the signa- 
tories to a joint appeal for settle- 
ment.®" Russell suggested a four- 
man commission,®® Aneurin Bevan 
urged the reversal of what he called 
a "suicidal policy” on the part of 
the Government.®® An appeal 
signed by one hundred men and 
women of England asked for a 
mediation of the United Rations 
to settle the Indian question."® 

There was, thus, unaniniiWof 
opinion against the "ill-timed” 
movement but there was a great 
desire outside the Conservative 
and Government circles for a 
settlement during the war, even if 
it bo with the help of the United 
Nations. 

United States of America 

There were obvious historical 
reasons for American sympathy for 
India’s struggle for independence 
from the time when the thirteen 
colonies on the Atlantic seaboard 
broke awaj^ from the British 
Empire in 1776. But whereas, 
before 1041, American sympathy 
was detached and disinterested, 
with the Japanese occupation of 
South East Asia and Burma, the 
United States became vitally con- 
cerned with the fate of India. 
India was not onty the base of 
operation against Japan, with n 
large American force stationed 
there, she also controlled the supplj' 
line to China. 
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l^ot only was America interested 
in India, the British Government 
and the Indian Isational Congress 
■wore also interested in American 
opinion as a powerful force wMeh 
could change the course of politics. 
The British Government, therefore, 
not only barred the entry of any 
Congress lecturer or publication 
into the United States by refusing 
permission for their exit, they 
carried on their propaganda 
through publications, lectures, radio 
broadcasting and other means 
open to them.'^ Gandhiji also 
appreciated the value of American 
opinion and sent a letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on July 1, 1942 
through Louis Pischer, in which in 
the name of democracy and indi- 
vidual freedom, he asked why India 
should be deprived of her frecdom.'- 
Roosevclt replied on August 5, 1942, 
but the reply was not delivered, to 
'Gandhiji by the Government of 
India until two years after. This 
replj' was sj'mpathetic but vague. It 
stated that the American Govern- 
ment had "consistently striven for 
and supported policies of fair dealing 
and fair play and all related princi- 
ples looking towards the creation 
of harmonious relations between 
nations and ended with 
a hope that "our common 
interest in democracy and righte- 
ousness will enable your country- 
men to make common cause against 
a common enemy.”'^ 

The American reaction to poli- 
tical developments in India in 1942 
could not be expected to be steady. 
There was an inevitable clash of 
support for Britain as an American 
ally and traditional American cham- 
pionship of the cause of dependent 


nations fighting for independence. 
She had to harmonise her interest 
with this clash. The result was a 
fluctuating opinion, sincerely' de- 
sirous of helping India, but only 
if it did not offend Britain as her 
ally. In the opinion of one writer, 
the American opinion “has ' fluctua- 
ted between the full recognition 
and acceptance of the position of 
its British Ally and appeal for 
Presidential and United Nations 
intervention on behalf of India. ”‘3 

The fluctuation of U S. opinion 
was well illustrated by' the editor- 
ials of the Aciif Tor/; Times at this 
time. The paper criticised the 
idea of the Congress for a move- 
ment and the course of the move- 
ment. On August 3, it wrote that 
“Britain cannot tolerate anarchy' 
in India while her own life is at 
stake, nor can we in this country 
urge her to do so.”"® A similar tone 
was to be seen in the editorial on 
August 5." But when the stern 
repression became known, this 
paper reminded England that “if 
they mean to recognise the freedom 
and equality' of the Indian people, 
they' must not use against a rebel- 
lious minority any measure that 
they would not use against a simi- 
lar minority in Britain itself.”"® 
The paper appreciated Britain’s 
difiicuities on August 18, criticised 
Senator Reynolds for his lieip- 
India speech on August 23, and 
came out with a definite statement 
on September 5, that Americans 
must, in self-defence, as a nation 
at war with Japan, “refuse to 
countenance the non-co-operation 
movement.”"® There was, however, 
a swing of opinion to the side of 
India after the speech of Churchill 
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in the House of Commons on Sep- 
tember 10, 1942. Referring to this 
speech, the editorial said : "We 
know too much about human na- 
tvmo to believe that a plan produc- 
ed by a fallible cabinet and inter- 
preted bj' a fallible emissary can be 
final and perfect. The whole history 
of the evolution of the British Em- 
pire into the British Common- 
wealth is a ringing and noble ans- 
wer to any such superstition. 

The trend in the opinion of the 
New York Times may bo taken 
to be a representation of general 
American oisinion. Even the liberal 
organs like the Nation^^ and the 
Neio Bepublic,^^ did not like the 
idea of a mass movement. The 
Nation called the attitudes of both 
the British Government and the 
Congress as "unreasonable and 
um'ealistio.”*® Senator Reynolds 
raised the question of Indian inde- 
pendence in tho Senate on August 
20 and he was criticised by five 
colleagues.®* But after tho move- 
ment had been put down, and it 
began to bo clear that Britain was 
not going to make a settlement, 
American opinion shifted predomi- 
nantly in favour of Indian indepen- 
dence. In a meeting held in New 
York town hall on September 29, a 
crowd of two thousand shouted 
that “India must be free” and 
passed a resolution, without a 


single dissenting voice, asking 
Roosevelt to intervene.®® A memo- 
randum signed by one hundred and 
fift 3 ’-ono prominent American citi- 
zens was submitted to the Senate 
to request Roosevelt to intervene to 
secure the "full participation of 
the Indian people in the war and 
to assure their political freedom.”®* 
The Washiii-gtOfi Post urged for the 
first time on October 15, 1942 the 
solution of the Indian problems by 
the mediation of the United 
Nations.®* Even tho editors of Life 
addressed an open letter to the 
people of England, as members of 
the Anglo-Saxon family, in which 
they argued why India should be 
made free.®® 

As in England, so in America 
also, there was at all times a group 
of intellectuals, writers, columnists 
and progressive leaders who were 
ardently desirous of seeing that the 
Indian deadlock might end in 
favour of Indian freedom. Pearl 
Buck,®® Edgar Snow, Lin Yutang, 
F. L, Sohuman,®® Louis Fischer,®* 
Norman Thomas.®® Wendell Wilkie®® 
will all go down in history as fight- 
ers for India’s cause in the United 
States. 

The U.S. State Department was 
faced with two opposite considera- 
tions. On the one hand, doing 
nothing in India would have 
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unfarourfible repercussions both on 
the general rvar effort and on the 
Far Eastern situation. On the 
other hand, the British Government 
felt strongly that India rras Bri- 
tain’s problem and, therefore, any 
attempt by the United States to 
bring pressure miglit give rise to 
controvers}' between the two Gov- 
ernments.® ‘ The objectives of U.S. 
policy that emerged were based on 
these two considera.tions. The first 
objective was to win over the confi- 
dence of Indians by making known 
to them that the United States 
was s3-mpathetic to India. The 
second was to make efforts to bring 
about reconciliation and settlement 
between Britain and India, but 
only if asked by Britain to do so, 
and to observe full diplomatic 
niceties on the question This is 
clear from the letter which Roose- 
velt wrote to Chiang Kai-shek on 
August 13, 1942 wherein he said 
that they ‘'had not the moral right 
to force themselves upon the 
British or the Congress Party” but 
desired that the fact should be 
made known to both that the 
United States and China stood in 
“the position of friends who will 
gladlj' help” if thej' were “called 
on by both sides.”®® As Britain 
did not want the United States to 
intenmne, in fact re.sented it, it 
became, in practice, a policy of non- 
intervention. Hull saw Halifax, 
British Ambassador to the United 
States, when American public opi- 
nion was getting impatient after the 
suppression of riots, to discuss if 


negotiations could not bo resumed 
with Indian leadens. But the 
matter remained where it was.®' 
The Government of the United 
States was not jrrepared to go 
be5mnd these diplomatic sound- 
ings.®® 


The American Government could 
not win over the confidence of 
Indians as her efforts were con- 
fined to the diplomatic level with 
no tangible result. At the time of 
Gandhiji’s fast, Mr. William Phillips, 
American Ambassador in India, 
asked the Vicer03’’s permission to 
see Gandhiji in detention. But the 
Viceroy refused the promission. 
This decision was uphold b}*^ Chur- 
chill, in spite of a diplomatic re- 
quest by HuU. The American 
Government could do nothing fur- 
ther.®® The Indian press and 
leaders began to doubt if the 
American Government had the 
power to do anything or oven 
wanted to do anything.^®® There 
was such a disappointment that 
they began to say that they did 
not want American intervention .^®i 
The State Department was aware 
of the growing feeling of sullenness. 
Hull in bis Memoirs noted ; “Our 
inabilit3- to influence British policy 
in India coupled with the presence 
of our troops in that area, generall3'’ 
gave rise towards the end of 1943, 
to considerable anti-American feel- 
ing among the Indians, who felt 
that we were buttressing the British 
Empirc.”i®2 
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China 

China was most vitally concern- 
ed with India as her security de- 
pended niTOH the safety of her line 
of connnunication with India. She 
was, therefore, interested in the 
maintenance of peace in India. But 
at the same time she desired active 
help of Indians in tho war against 
Japan which, she believed, would 
be possible, only if a national gov- 
ernment assumed the reins of 
authority. 

The Cliinese Government react- 
ed unfavourabl 3 ' to the arrest of 
Gandhiji and the Congress leaders. 
Dr. T. F. Tsiang, e- minister in the 
Chinese Government said : “Na- 
tionalism is a psychological pheno- 
menon which cannot be reckoned 
in terms of calculations and, more- 
over, could not be suppressed with 
guns or by imprisonment.’’^'’^ But 
the Chinese Government was even 
less powerful than the United States 
to influence Churchill. A contemp- 
lated Chinese Mission to India was 
postponed indefinitely, presumably 
under pressure from England.’” 
Chiang Kai-shek cabled Koosevelt 
on Julj’ 25, 1942, in which he coun- 
selled that “The wisest and most 
enlightened policj’ for Britain to 
pursue would be to restore India 
her complete freedom..,”’®® “The 
war aims of the United Nations 
and our common interests,” he 
stated, "make it impossible for mo 
to remain silent. An ancient Chi- 
nese proverb says, ‘Good medicine, 
though bitter, cures one’s ill- 
ness’...”’®® President Roosevelt’s 


reply was couched in diplomatic 
language and ended with the advice 
that it was wise to refrain from 
taking action of the kind CJiiang 
had in mind,”’®" Chiang tried a 
second time three days after the 
outbreak of revolt in India, but 
Roosevelt’s reply was the same. 

The indefatigable Cliiang turned 
dii-eetly to Churchill but met with 
a rebuff. Churchill threatened to 
withdraw _ from_ the Sino-British 
Treaty Alliance if Cliina continued 
to interfere in Indian affairs.’®® 
After that Chiang kept sOent on 
the Indian question. 

The Cliinese press comments on 
the Indian movement were very sym- 
pathetic.’®® They boldly criticised 
the Government for the stalemate 
and tho arrests and declared that 
“Indian emergency is our allied 
emergency.”’’® The newspapers 
reflected the opinion of Dr. Sun Fo, 
President of the Legislative Yuan, 
who declared the day after the 
arrest of Congressmen that “Chinese 
sympathy is entirely with Indians 
in the struggle for indepen- 
dence.””’ 

U. S. S. R. 

It is difficult to find out the 
reaction of the U. S. S. R. The 
newspaper comments before Russia 
had entered the war were critical 
of British policy in India, which 
was regarded as an orthodox colo- 
nial policy, for exploiting India 
economically, keeping her illiterate 
and suppressing the toiling masses.”® 
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This attiUlde seems to have 
undergone a change after Russia’s 
entry into the war. Some indica- 
tion of the Russian attitude to the 
Revolt of 1942 can be had from 
a pamphlet published in Russian by 
the Pacific Institute of TJ. S. S. R., 
which described the mass struggle 
of 1942 as an attempt to “utilise 
the war difficulties of the British to 
bargain for concessions for the pro- 
pertied classes of India.’'ii^ Here 
was evidence of nationalism in con- 
flict with communism. 

Conclusion 

The opinion in democratic coun- 
tries tliroughout the world desired 
that India bo given her freedom 
and condemned the conflict for which 


VI. FAILURE OF 


The revolt of 1942 ended in fai- 
lure in so far as its immediate aim 
was concerned. This aim was the 
attainment of independence by 
forcing the withdrawal of British 
rule and was sought to be achieved 
in a short period of time by para- 
lysing the entire machinery of 
administration and thereafter seiz- 
ing power. It is evident that the 
revolt was crushed within three 
months and law and order was res- 
tored throughout the country after 
this short period. 

The failure v.'as more marked in the 
case of the 1942 revolt than w.as 
the case with the movements of 1921 
and 1930. The earlier movements 
had been in the nature of prepara- 
tory training for a final struggle. 
They were intended to create a 


both the British Government 
and the Congress were blamed. 
The universal de.siro for settlement 
was characteristically expressed by, 
the International Student Assembly, 
representing student.s from fifty 
countries, who sent 400 delegates to 
meet in Washington on September 
1,1942. This young United Ka- 
tions adopted unanimouslj' a reso- 
lution which said : “On the basi.s 
of a national coalition government 
in India, we urge that negotiations 
be reopened at once between Great 
Britain and the Indian people to- 
wards the granting of political 
freedom, so as to mobilize the 
Indian people for an all-out war 
effort alongside of the United 
Nations.”^^ This resolution, how- 
ever, aroused no sympathetic cord 
in the heart of Churchill. 


THE REVOLT 


national consciousness in the masses 
who had been emasculated through 
centuries of subjection to a foreign 
rule. The movement of 1921 was 
intended to revive the spirit of self- 
respect among the people by remo- 
ving the fear of going to jail for tho 
love of the country. The object of 
seif-goveimment was there but it 
was realised that that was still a dis- 
tant goal. The movement of 1930 
rvas a further stage in the direction 
of independence. It was sought to 
remove the fear of loss of property 
and thereb}' to create a spirit of 
sacrifice. The objective of indepen- 
dence was there but there was a 
realization that still mere sacrifices 
were needed. The movement of 1942 
however, was intended to be the 
last stage in that struggle and, there- 
fore, the supremo sacrifice of one’s 
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life Avns required to attain inde- 
pendence. Tile call wa.'! “do or die” 
and the mass slogan was '-we shall 
do or die”. It is for this reason 
that the word failure was more 
appropriatelv applicahle to the revolt 
of 1942 than it was to the earlier 
movements which had constituted 
preparatory stages for the goal of 
independence. 

A subsidiary motive was to 
arouse the people from the state of 
"sullen passivity” and to convert 
this passivity into a spirit of non- 
submission and resistance.^ Be- 
ginning with resistance to the 
British authority, it could be turn- 
ed into resistance to the Japanese 
whose invasion was expected to 
take place soon.- There is no doubt 
that, if the revolt had succeeded, 
and a national government had been 
established, the popular enthusiasm 
which had brought about this result, 
would have continued, needing only 
to be diverted against a new for- 
eigner. But what if the revolt had 
failed and the Japanese had attack- 
ed 1 As the invasion did not take 
place, it is difficult to speculate how 
the people would have reacted. 
But judging from the state of affairs 
in the country in September 1942, 
when the loaders were removed 
from all contact with the people 
and anti-British feeling was at its 
lughest, it would probably be correct 
to say tbat Indians would have 
given them no resistance. Perhaps 
they would have welcomed them, 
coming as they were, heralded by 
S. G. Bose who had tremendous in- 
fluence with tke Indian people. 
Already the 200,000 radio receivers 
were recei-ring broadcasts from 
Berlin, Tokyo, Rome and Bangkok.^ 
Certain it is that the Japanese 
occxipation coxild not have been 
allowed to last longer than the 


period of the war. In fact Gandhiji 
was not simply thinkiDg of a revolt 
but was kindling a revolution in the 
minds of the people by his power- 
ful writings and spseches. The 
movement of 1942 was both a revolt 
and a revolution. The revolt failed 
but the revolution succeeded. 

Though the revolt of 1942 failed 
at the time, it prepared the ground 
for independence in 1947. When 
people have reached a stage where 
they can demonstrate that they can 
lay down their lives for national 
independence, it becomes impossible 
for a foreign power to continue to 
impose its will on them for any 
length of time. The revolt of 1942 
made the British nation realize, 
supreme realists as they have been, 
that their rule was no longer want- 
ed by India. Woodrow Wyatt-, 
who was adviser to the Cabinet 
Mission to India throughout their 
negotiations, was of the opinion in 
1946, that “if the British fail to find 
soon a way of handing over smooth- 
Iv, there may first be a revolution 
to drive them out.’’-^ There was a 
deep and widespread anti-British 
feeling existing after 19-42, mostly 
created by the revolt of thax, year. 

Ro one conkl appreciate better 
than Gandhiji himself the depth of 
feeling of the people before and 
after the revolt and he thus ex- 
pressed this appreciation in July 
1944, two years after the revolt 

‘•There is not a shadow of doubt 
that passing through fire and suffer- 
in': by thousands of Congressmm 
and ConEHCSS sympathisers has rais- 
ed the status* of India and_ the 
strength of the people... The differ- 
ence between now and August- 1942 
is that at that time I had no know- 
ledge of the response the people 


1. Xcliru, Discovery of India, (Xow Tork, 19-lC), p. 4S3. 

2. Ibid., p. 4S3. 

o. Washington Pott, .Angust 19, 1942. 

4. Xcw Statesmen and Halion, July 20, 1946; p. 40. 
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both pro-C<ingres5 r.ntl r.nti-Cong- 
re ?3 would make. 2sow 1 know the 
kind of response they made. The 
licroism, suffering and self-sacrifice 
of tlxose who took p.art in this 
struggle arc beyond praise, 

Another gain to Indian nation- 
alism was that world opinion was 
focussed on the Indian question and 
what was once Britain’s domestic 
question, became a matter of con- 
cern for other countries also, parti- 
cularly America. Though the 
British Government avoided com- 
mitting themselves to granting in- 
dependence to India after the 
hostilities were over, or accept 
mediation by the United Nations, 
far less agree to a United Nations 
guarantee, the moral pressure of 
jjublic opinion in the United States 
and even in England itself was so 
strong that Britain found it 
difScuIt to withhold independence 
from India after the war. The 
world public opinion was against the 
“iU-timed” revolt but was sympa- 
thetic to the aspirations of India 
for independence. 

A further gain was to those 
parties who wanted to give preced- 
ence to national independence over 
the international question of fight- 
ing against A sis fascism. This was 
shown most significantly in the fail- 
ure of the Radical Democratic Party 
and the Communist Party of India 
to continue their hold on labour. 
Soon after the war the Congress and 
the Socialists gained control of the 
Labour Unions. In the popular 
mind, the sufferings undergone by 
the Congressmen for the independ- 
ence of the country, became the 
uppermost thing. * The urge for 
national independence was stroneer 
than any ideological consideration. 

But it is nevertheless important 
toinqnire_ why the revolt of 1942 
failed. Negatively, it did not fail 


because the time was not well 
chosen or for want of popular sup- 
port. It was well timed. The crisis 
of the war was just reached, the 
contending p.arties held one another 
in a precarious balance. There was 
a scriou.s threat of Japanese inva- 
sion and a fear that it would he 
difficiilt to hold out in India. The 
economic unrest was rising up ; the 
complaints against administrative 
corruption, bribeiy, black market- 
ing, racial discrimination and 
scorched earth policy were reaching 
a higli pitch. Nor did the revolt 
fail for lack of mass enthusiasm. 
India is a land of the psa.s3ntry. 
The peasantry was in revolt. The 
Moslem attitude was one of sympa- 
thetic detachment to the movement 
but was definitely anti-British. In 
fact, communalism was at the lowest 
ebb just before and during the 
movement. There was enough 
popular material that went into the 
revolt. The revolt did not, there- 
fore, fail for any lack of spirit on 
the part of the people. 

The revolt failed because of the 
three main causes : (!) tactical 
mistakes of organisation and plan- 
ning : (2) loyalty of the services and 
(3) superior physical strength of the 
Government. 

Since it was a mass movement 
and involved a programme of action 
much wider in scope than that of 
any of the earlier movements, it 
required a different technique from 
the one Gandhiji was used 
to in his salyagmha campaigns. It 
was necessary that leaders should 
know the entire strategy and go 
underground before the Government 
clapped them into jails. As we 
have seen no one knew what course 
of action had to be taken. Gandhiji 
was proceeding on two assumptions : 
firstly, that the British would be 
willing to negotiate, if threatened 
with a mass movement at that 


5. Sinduttan Standard, 20th July, 1944, 
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moment of crisis, since lie credited 
, tliem with a higli sense of realism ; 
secondly, he liad hoped that ho 
would not be arrested as was the 
case in 1930 when the Government 
(lid not arrest Mm because they 
hnow that, if ho were outside the 
jail, he would keep the movement 
within the bounds of non-violence. 
There is the testimony of Nelmi 
who -writes that ‘'Gaudhiji, to our 
surprise, still clung to the belief that 
a settlement witli the British Gov- 
ernment was possible, and he said 
ho would trj' his utmost to achieve 
it. And so, though ho talked a 
great deal about action, ho did not 
define it or indicate what he intend- 
ed to do.”fi Gandhiji’s assumptions 
proved wrong. The Government 
did not negotiate and arrested all 
leaders including Gaudhiji liimself 
before they could do anything. 

The result -was a revolt without 
leaders and -without any definite pro- 
gramme of action. A revolutionary 
pamphlet issued to awards the end of 
January 1943, six months after the 
starting of the revolt and under the 
signature of Jai Prakash ISTarain, 
India’s staunchest fighter, hadvery 
lucidly brought out this weakness. 
It said that “the lack of organisation 
was so considerable that even impor- 
tant Congressmen were not aware of 
the progress of the revolt and, till 
late in the course of the rising, it re- 
mained a matter of debate in many 
Congress quarters whether what 
the peo2>]e were doing, was really in 
accordance with the Congress pro- 
gramme.”" The revolt remained a 
series of isolated attempts to para- 
lyse the administration, there was 
no co-ordination, no strategy and 
no leadership. Those who led the 
movement wore divided in their 
views on the course of action. No- 
body knc-(v what to do. 


Moreover, after the first pliase 
of the rising which consisted in 
destroj’ing the emblems of authori- 
ty, not much c%'idencc of positive 
programme was to be seen. There 
was more of sentimental and frenzi- 
ed outburst than an attempt at 
consolidation of the gains. The 
result was that the teraporar}’ suc- 
cesses of the revolution were soon 
ending in failure. 

On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment had its administrative machi- 
nerj' serving loyally. The police 
and civil servants remained loyal. 
The success or failure of the risings 
in villages and local areas depended 
on hoAv the police would act. The 
police remained loyal in most 
places. A high Government official 
told the special correspondent of 
the Neiu York Times in an interview 
that "of 23,000 police, of whom 
less than a thousand were British 
all remained loyal to their salt.”® 
The constables discovered that if 
thoj- took a firm line -with the 
mobs, they were safe but if they 
showed softness, they were over- 
whelmed and ran the risk of being 
killed.® Except for a few cases, the 
civil servants remained loyal. The 
White, Gurkha and Baluchi soldiers 
who a ero generally employed, had 
not much respect for the life of an 
Indian peasant. 

Thus it was the superior physi- 
cal po-iver of the Government which 
succeeded in putting down the 
revolt. One the one side were large 
unarmed masses, unorganised, 
Icaderlcss, hesitating in their minds 
wliether what they were doing 
would bo approved by Gandhiji or 
not ; on the other side was the 
power of the uniformed, disciplined 
policeman and soldier, armed with 
rifles and guns, and the power of 


0. Xolirn, op. cil., p. 4S4. 

7. (^jd. 0(30, Appondi.x IX. 

S. York Times, Oct. 27. 1042. 11 : 1. 

0. It id. 
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lav,' and the use of all means of 
commnnieation?. If necossarB, the 
macliine-giinning vrould be done 
from the aeroplanes. In such a 
situation, the revolt could onlv 
succeed, if it Bere a simultaneous 
ri.sing vi-hich vrould have paralysed 
tlie administrative machinery in 
the shortest possible time. At its 
best it uas a sa'.^agraha or mass 
movement ; at its worst, it was an 
unorganised revolt of a violent 
chan'cter and, in the latter form, 
it gave the Government a good 
excuse to crash doum vdth force. 

When all has been said about 
the failure and Tveaknessc-s of the 
revolt, one fact stand-s out out- 
standingly. The people of India, 
young and old, showed great hero- 
ism and courage and were willing 
to sacrifice their all, even their 
lives, at the alt.er of independence. 
But there was lurking somewhere 
in their minds a fear — prompted by 
the comments of a few armchair 
critics — that Gandliiii would not 
countenance all that they had done 
in their spontaneous uprising. This 
was set at rest by Gandhiji, Xehru 
and other leaders who made it clear 
that they were proud of the doings 
of the people. Gandhiji told Sir 
Reginald ilaxwell in unequivocal 
terms : “I cannot cancel the Cong- 
ress rebellion which is of a purely 
non-violent character. I am proud 
of it. I have no reparations to 
make for I have no consciousness 
of guilt. 2sehru declared ; “I am 
very proud of what happened in 


1942.. .1 make it plain that I cannot 
condemn tlid.^e who took part in 
the 1942 movement.’'^' Serdar 
Patch's strong words were : "Isevcr 
before had such wide-spread isp- 
risings happened in India in tV.c 
histoiyr of tlm British Raj, as they 
did during the last three years. We 
are proud of the spirit in which the 
people reacted,”^ Six clays later 
he made it clear that "those who 
have put their signatures under the 
August Resolution will not betray 
those who laid down their lives for 
the national c^.use.’'** Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad said that as a rc.sult of tiio 
movement, "courage and power of 
resistance of th.e people had increas- 
ed much to the benefit of the coun- 
try's cause.”^' A similar opinion 
was expressed by Pandit Pant.^’ 
Acharya Kripalani said he was 
proud of all that had happened 
in the country in those circumstan- 
ces and under tenific provocation 
and summed up the feelings of 
leaders in these words : "We are 
not to sit in judgment over the 
actions of those who even indugled 
in violence. ..If there had been 
instructions of any Icind for violent 
struggle, then the movement would 
have assumed a terrific shape.”*** 

There is thus the imperative 
duty of the Indian people who liave 
lived to enjoy tlie limits of indepen- 
dence, not to forget those who 
sacrificed their lives for the eman- 
cipation of the country. Only in 
this lies the secret of India’s future 
greatness. 


10. letter of Gar-dl iji to Sii Reginald ilar.-srell. 

11. yehm’s speech in Lohoie. F.P.J. 2.5th Julv. 1945. 

12. Sardar Patel’s speech in Bombay, F.P..J., 29th jnne, 1945. 

13. Ibid. F.P.J., .5th -Tniy, 194-5. 

t't- Pr. Bajendra Prasad’s address x-o Congress workers, F.P,.T., 2Cth ifnne, 
fo. 

15. Pt. Govind Ballabh Psnx’s speech. P.P.,T., 23rd .Jolv. 1945. 

1C. Acharya Kripaloni's speech in AUahahad, F.P.J ., 25th July, 1945. 
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MARY McLEOD BETHUNE 


DAYS OF CEASELESS TOIL 

Mary Jane turned in her sleep 
and turned again, cautious of the 
spears that poked through the 
mattress and pricked her skin. A 
coarse sacking, stuffed u-ith straw, 
was all the bed she had, for she was 
a Negro child. Feather tickings 
and linen covers were for white folk. 

She woke up, because she knew 
from habit that it was morning, 
even though a peek through a knot- 
hole in the pine-board wall told 
her it was still pitch-dark out- 
side. Five o’clock was rising time 
the year round, for on a cotton 
farm the work was never done, 
and not a minute of the day could 
be wasted. Marj^ jumped out of 
bed, exchanged her nightshirt for 
a cotton dress, and ran to the kit- 
chen. There she found her mother 
standing at the big iron stove, fix- 
ing breakfast of bacon fat back, 
hominy grits, and coffee. The room 
was steamy warn from the cooking — 
too warm ; even in Januaiy South 
Carolina isn’t veiw cold. “Go 
wash, child,” her mother reminded 
her. 

“Can we eat soon ?” 

“Soon as 5'our chores are done. 
Now, go wash.” 

A big wooden tub of water stood 
on the back porch, and her brothers 
and sisters were washing in it. There 
were seventeen McLeod children, 
fourteen of them older than klary, 
some married and living in cabins 
of their own by now. Sally, the 
oldest, had gone all the way to a 
city to live ; coming home only 
once for a visit, dressed in beautiful 
clothes and bringing a trunkful of 


presents with her. A host of Mc- 
Leods still gathered about the tub 
every morning to wash, so that 
ilary had to wait her turn. 

“Hiury up !” 

“Hush up !” 

“Stop quarreling and got to your 
chores.” 

Bod must be made before break- 
fast, the mule must be hitched to 
the plow, and the cow led to pas- 
ture. Mary was only nine ; so to 
her fell the simple responsibility 
of leading the cow out to the field. 
She plunged her hands into the 
cold water, tried to rub up a 
lather from the crude soap made by 
her mother from caustic soda and 
render fat, and sluiced her face with 
the results, washed 'quickly, and 
was off to the cow-shed. 

The animal followed her meekly 
to the pasture. A thin sliver of 
pinkish light was just beginning to 
show along the horizon. The land 
all around the McLeod farm began 
to be visible : furrowed acres where 
the cotton would be planted, and 
bcj'ond that flat and swampy 
wasteland. 

Bouncing back in through the 
kitchen door, Mary found the older 
members of the family already eat- 
ing breakfast. Again the young- 
est had to wait, because the table 
was’t big enough to accommodate 
everyone at one sitting. 

When the last dish was washed 
and the last pot scoured and hung 
away, the whole family — Samuel 
and Patsy McLeod and the seven 
or eight of their seventeen children 
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who still lived home, the youngest 
a nursing infant — left their four- 
room cabin and started for the 
cotton fields. 

This was plowing time ; the new 
cotton season was starting. 

They walked cautiously on their 
bare feet, avoiding the rows of 
sharp stubble left from last year’s 
cotton crop. The family mule, call- 
ed Old Bush because of his bushy- 
tail, was standing hitched to a wide- 
bladed plow. Slowly he pulled the 
plow along tlic furrows, piling 
mounds of earth on each side, a 
McLeod at his head to guide him, 
another at the plow. The mule was 
the most valuable asset that the 
family had. 

The McLeods broke their backs 
over the land, but they- worked v.ith 
love, because the land was their 
own. They were free. Patsy and 
Samuel had been slaves, made to 
work from siinup to sunset on 
someone else’s land, with no profit 
to themselves. Then came the 
Civil War and Abraham Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation that 
had set them free. Their older 
children had been slaves, too ; 
Mary Jane and the two younger 
than she had been born in freedom. 

Patsy McLeod left the field dur- 
ing the morning and sat down 
under a shade tree to nurse her 
y-oungest, Hattie. Toward the 
middle of the day she wont back to 
the cabin to prepare the midday- 
meal. 

Mary- watched her mother leave 
the field. Soon there would be hot 
rice and black-ey-ed peas mixed 
with ham, .steaming in bowls and 
waiting for them, 

A call from the cabin told them 
that the midday meal was ready, 
and the little group of all ages and 
sizes straggled in from the field. 


Samuel JIcLend was a tall, muscular 
man. a head or more above any of 
his brood. He looked at them lov- 
ingly as they walked between 
the furrows, then looked back at 
the small figure lagging beliind the 
others. 

“C’mon, Jfary Jane. What you 
lagging behind for ?” 

“I’m dreaming.” 

“What about 1” 

“About God, mostly.” 

“That's proper dreaming, but 
ain't you hungry 1” 

Yes, she was famished ! Brought 
out of her reverie by the suggestion, 
3Iary- bolted ahead and reached the 
door before the others. 

Her father laughed at her 
fondly'. That little one ! Always 
different from the others ! 

Again there was the jostling and 
pushing around the big wooden tub. 
Again two sittings at the table. 

Back to the field the ilcLeod 
family trudged, to labor until 
dark. 

After supper there were still 
more household chores before even- 
ing prayers. Mary tended to the 
lamps, carry-ing each from its place 
to the kitchen table, washing and 
polishing its glass chimney, trim- 
ming its wick, adding to the kero- 
sene in the brass bowl, then carry- 
ing it back. 

Before the living-room fireplace 
that Samuel McLeod had fashioned 
of clay long ago, close to the warm- 
th of the fire, rocking gently, sat 
the one McLeod who hadn’t gone 
to the fields to labor: Grand- 
mother Sophia. She had spent her 
whole life in slavery ; now she 
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could sit at ease, a red bandanna 
tied around her gray' wool, 

sucking on a long stemmed pipe 
struck between her toothless gums. 

iSIarj' finished her lamps and 
ran to her grandmother. This was 
the part of the evening she liked 
best, because they' would sing 
hymns. 

Patsy McLeod came to the fire- 
place and sank down into a rocker. 
Samuel came, too, and eased his 
tall figime into an overstuffed 
green Monis chair. The rest of 
the children gathered about, and 
Samuel McLeod began the first 
hymn : 

•'Free at last. 

Free at last, 

I thank God I’m free at last...” 

Heads bowed reverently in 
prayer after the singing. Each pray- 
ed silently, and whoever cared to 
praj' aloud did so. No hymnbook 
was held and no Bible read, because 
none of them could read or write. 

The seasons moved on, and 
workday followed workday. After 
I3lowing was finished, the fields had 
to be planted, and the McLet)ds wait- 
ed for those first tinj' green spears to 
show above the ground, each cotton 
plant putting up two leaves. There 
would bo too many plants, and the 
IMcLeods had to go out into the 
field and "chop out” the extra 
plants with their hoes. 

Then came the battle with the 
crab grass whicli kept popping out 
of the ground, trying to kill the 
delicate cotton plants. 

Mary had to take her place with 
the others to keep the iields clean 
of grass and weeds. ‘■'Oh, Lord, 
deliver me,” Mary would pray as 
she bent to her labor. 


The cotton grew slowly for the 
next three months. Cotton had to 
be cultivated b,y hand ; too much 
machinery would make it wither 
and die. 

Mary' watched where she chopiied, 
lest she harm a plant, and she 
watched the branches. She ■wanted 
to be the first to spy a bud ; so 
did her brothers and sisters. There 
was definite glory and distinction 
in finding the first bud. 

“Let me be the first,” she 
prayed. 

As if in direct answer to her 
petition, there it was ! Just at a 
level with her ey'es, that tiny green 
square ! 

“Here it is ! Here it is !” she 
shouted. 

All the McLeods left their work 
on this cry and raced to Marys’s 
side. There it was ! The cotton 
was budding. In exactly three 
weeks the flaming red blossoms 
Avould turn the field to scarlet. On 
the third day of its life each blossom 
would wither and drop its petals, 
and in their place would be a pod. 
In six more weeks the pod would 
ripen into a full-grown cotton boll, 
a creamy' white fluff, bursting out 
of its five-pointed green star, and 
the whole Sold and the fields of all 
their neighbors would be white, 
glaring white in the midday' sun, 
ghostly' white by' moonlight. 

The hloLoods were still excited 
when they' walked in from the field 
for the last meal of the day. Dur- 
ing evening pray'ers they' pray'ed for 
the cotton, and after prayers they' 
sat outside and chatted about their 
cotton. 

Mary perched on the doorsill and 
stared at the stars in the sky'. If 
she stared hard at one of them, it 
■would split in two. Or she could 
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stare out at the shadowy fields 
where she linew there were rows 
and rows of budding cotton. Iso 
matter liow you stared at cotton, 
you couldn’t see it grow. Iso matter 
hosv you listened, you could never 
hear it. You could hear com grow 
on a hot, breathless night. It rustl- 
ed and w'hispered. But not cotton. 
Ckjtton was as proud and shy as a 
white k-dj' in a big house. 

“Bedtime; children,” came the 
order shattering her reverie, and 
the youngest had to troop off to 
their straw mattresses. 

M-jther came into the house, 
too, because she had ironing to do 
before she could go to bed. Even 
after working in the fields all day, 
she managed to wash and iron 
clothes for the white folk and bring 
a few extra pennies into the b.ouse-' 
hold. 

As I.lary closed her eyes she 
knew that tomorrow morning her 
mother would have to deliver the 
wash before she went into the field. 
She hoped Mama would let her go. 
teo. 

Directly after breakfast her 
mother picked up the big bundle of 
wash, balanced it on her head, and 
started along the winding dirt road 
across the branch, with jiary tag- 
ging along. 

On thej’ went down the road, 
until one more curve brought the 
white outline of their destination 
into view. There was the big house, 
many times larger than the McLeod 
cabin and with not nearly so many 
people in it. 

The front entrance was not for 
them, so they stepped off the drive 
to a footpath along the side of the 
house to the rear entrance and 
knocked at the door. Tltis was the 
home of Patey McLeod’s former 
owner Ben Wilson. 


The door oj)ened to admit Patsy, 
and ilary waited outside. A few 
yards from the house she saw what 
she knew was the playhouse. 
Through the open door she saw two 
golden-haired girls about her own 
age, Ben Wilson’s grandchildren. 

“Hello, Mary,” said one. “Do 
you want to come in?” 

Mary inched lier way in and 
gazed about in wonderment at the 
dolls, the toys, the diminutive 
furniture, the dishes, the clothes. 
How white folk did dress up ! Even 
the dolls had on silk dresses — and 
shoes ! 

“Would you like to hold one of 
my dolls 1” 

The shoeless guest eased herself 
into one of the scaled-down chairs 
while a magnificent doll was laid in 
her lap. 

“Yes, Ma’ am !” 

“Let's play we’re keeping house. 
You mind my hahj- for me, while I 
have tea.” 

Mary waited for fu.ther instruc- 
tions. 

“Mary, can’t you make the baby 
stop crying 1” said the little hostess 
in imitation of her elders. “He’s 
spoiling my tea.” 

Mary held the make-believe baby 
close to lull its crying. She got up 
and walked about with the doll, 
patting its bottom, improvising a 
lullaby. Then she paused as her 
attention was attracted to an object 
on a little stand, : a hook. She 
reached out and picked it up. 

The golden curls flounced them- 
selves across the room, and a quick 
band snatched the hook away. 

“Put down that book ! You 
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can’t read !” 

The Mords stabbed deeplj’. Mary 
ran ont 'of the playhouse, out info 
the clean morning sunlight. What 
had she done ? Touched some- 
thing she' shouldn’t, and her whole 
happj'^ morning was spoiled. 

■ What Was the trouble between 
black folk and white, she jiondered 
ns she followed her mother home. 
She had just touched somctliing, 
just touched something that was all. 

How come white folk had such 
big houses and fine clothes 1 They 
had glass in their windows that had 
to be polished until it shone and 
glistened in the sun. They had 
colored folk in the house to do all 
the work, and carriages to ride in 
whenever they went out. 

“Dear Lord,” she prayed. “I 
don’t think we’re so free.” 

As the Negro cabins came into 
sight she saw them in their true 
perspective for the first time. What 
had been happj>- homes an hour be- 
fore wore shabby, unpainted pine- 
board shacks. A few had sagging 
porches at the front, and the pillars 
holding up the roofs that extended 
over the porches looked like 
kindling strips compared with the 
massive columns of the great house 
she had just visited. The McLeod 
cabin leaned a little to one side, 
as though the ground had sunk 
away from it. 

How come white folk had so 
much and colored folk so little ? 
Maj’be the difference between them 
was just this matter of reading and 
writing. 

"I’m going to learn to vend 1” 
she resolved, "I’m going to learn 
to read !” 


THE CRY OF THE SOUL 
TO KNOW 

.From that day on, Mary McLeod 
worked with a sober face, because 
her mind had become obsessed with 
a fever ; the desire to read. 

It was hopeless, though ; no 
school, no books, no teacher for 
colored children, only cotton, cotton, 
cotton, season after season. When 
thej* weren’t working in the cotton, 
the McLeods had to tend the paddy 
of rice growing in the swampy 
ground at the edge of their proper- 
ty, or they had to gather fodder or 
weed the vegetable patch. 

"I want to read ! I want to 
read !” Mary prayed over and over 
as she filled her sack. 

When the gunny sack would 
hold no more, she started toward 
the cabin to empty its contents on 
the ground ; and as she bent over 
to roll the heavy burden from her 
back, she found herself standing be- 
fore a stranger. Mary Jane McLeod 
looked up into the kindest face she 
had ever seen in her life, a Negro 
face, jmt much paler than her own. 
Marj^’s skin was coal black, and the 
woman before her, dressed in city 
clothes, was a light tan. 

“I’m Jliss Wilson, Mary.” 

Miss ? Negroes were never 
given titles; they were never 7nister- 
ed or missed. 

The whole fi-.mily had come in 
from the field to gather about this 
visitor, this Emma Wilson who had 
interrupted their work in tlie busiest 
season of the year. 

Patsy put her arm aroimd the 
one child in the family who was 
different — ^Mary Jane. 

"We can spare this one,” said 
Patsy to Miss Wilson. 
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The whole fainih’ nodded their 
heads in agreement. Yes, it must 
be Mary Jane who went. 

"She'.s a homeh' child but she’s 
the brightest,’’ put in Samuel. 

Miss Wilson smiled at Mary and 
explained ; “The Mission Board of 
the Presbyterian Church has sent 
me down here to start a school for 
Negro children, and I want you to 
come to Maye.^villc as soon as the 
cotton piching is finished.” 

“I’m gonna read 1 You mean 
I’m gonna rend. Miss Wilson 1” 
cried Mary excitedly, her voice 
suddenh’ hoarse as the tears stream- 
ed down her face. 

Emma Wilson smiled, patted 
Mary on the head, and went on 
donm the dusty road to other Negro 
cabins, to beg for more children for 
her school. She wanted them all, 
but she know their families would 
not give them up. She would bo 
lucky if she could glean one child 
from each crowded cabin. 

Emma Wilson had returned to 
the South to liberate her people 
with education, the only real road 
to freedom, and after witnessing 
Mary McLeod's deep passion to 
learn, her own hope.s ran wild. One 
child like Mary Jane could make all 
the heartbreak worthwhile. 

The McLeods walked back to 
their cotton pi:king, and Mary 
galloped ahead of them, trailing an 
cmjity sack behind her. 

“Come on !” .she rebuked them. 
“Hurry up ! Get tliat cotton pick- 
ed. Don’t be so slow. I got to go 
to school !” 

The words, “Put down that 
book ! Tcu can’t read !” were go- 
ing to be erased from her soul. 


CLIMBING JACOB’S LADDER 

JInry stood on one bare foot and 
then the other, clutching lior 
father’s hand, as together they sur- 
veyed the contents of the Ma j'esvillo 
general .store. Bam had money to 
spare— not much, hut enough so 
tliat he could buy his daughter a 
gift for her first day at school. 

He had hauled his cotton crop 
over the narrow, dusty road into 
town, sold it, and trudged faithfully 
around pajung his debts : mortgage, 
last spring’s seed and fertilizer, 
groceries. His hand in his pocket 
fingered the cash that was loft. It 
must he spent carefully ; a piece of 
dress goods for Patsy, some now 
candles, a few apples, a strip of 
bacon. 

One purchase more — for Mary 
Jane. 

“What do you want 1” he asked 
her. 

“Something to write with,” she 
begged. 

The storekeeper took down from 
the shelf a slate to which a piece 
of chalk was attached with a short 
string. 

“I think this would bo best,” 
said the storekeeper. "Because, 
look, you can write and erase, write 
and erase.” 

Jlary reached out with her 
square-fingered hands that were al- 
ready too large from heavy work 
and gathered the treasure to her. 
She tested the chalk on the slate. 
Yes, it would make a mark. She 
could write and erase, write and 
erase. As soon as she learned how, 
she could nvitc, write, write. 

Excitement filled the cabin and 
the yard when Sam and Slary Jane 
returned. Tomorrow was the daj' 1 
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Toiuorroiv ivas Janie’s first day at 
school. 

‘•you can teach us,” declared 
her brothers and sisters. 

. “Oh, res,” she promised. 

'‘Tomorrovr night you can start 
reading to us.” 

“I don’t know, Maj-be, if I 
learn fast.” 

Tlie ironing her mother did that 
night after fauiil}’’ prayers was for 
Mary; a fresh new gingham dress. 

She stood in their midst the 
next morning, like a queen among 
her adoring subjects, dressed and 
ready for the new adventure. In 
one hand she carried a pail of lunch- 
eon, in the other hand the preci- 
ous slate. 

While Patsy fussed over her dress, 
Sam laid a loving hand on her head. 

Don’t ^ dream along the road,” 
he cautioned her. “Don’t be late 
the first day.” 

She started out of the cabin as 
the family stood in the doorway 
and watched hero go. Pive miles 
along a narrow, dusty i-o.ad she must 
walk; five miles to the village of 
Ma 5 -esville and five miles back, 
everj^ dajx 

hliss Wilson’s first school was the 
tiny living room of a shack m the 
Negro quarter near the railroad 
track. She hoped before too much 
longer to have a school building of 
her own. 

She stood in the door waiting to 
see how many of those children who 
had been promised to her would 
actually arrive. A handful of boys 
and girls put in an appearance; 
timid, curious, afraid of what would 
hapiion to them, they huddled to- 


gether in the middle of the room 
and watched 3Iiss Wilson with big, 
dark eyes. Not all of them had 
wanted to come; some were excited 
and glad to be there; but none was 
so iiassionate to learn as Janie. 

In a few minutes Emma Wilson’s 
skill had dispelled their fears, and 
thej’ were playing games together, 
learning to be part of a social group. 
They were fashioning flower petals 
from colored paper, they were sing- 
ing simjjle songs about Jesus’ love 
for children, and somehow in the 
midst of the fun, they were learning 
their letters. 

All over the South the same 
tiling was hajipening. Until the 
slaves were freed they had been 
forbidden to read and write, and 
teaching a slave his letters was a 
punishable act in many states. 
Then came freedom, and the deep 
long-frustrated desire to . learn 
burst forth. The desire was sadly 
misguided at first. Inhabitants of 
wretched cabins would possess huge 
books with impressive titles. The 
bigger the hook and the longer the 
title, the better they loved it. Some 
lived on black-eyed peas, corn bread, 
and water, with no thought that 
a real education might teach them to 
eat better food. A young man would 
sit in the squalor of one room stndj"- 
ing a French grammar or a Latin 
text, not realizing that what he 
must have first was a liigher living 
standard and a trade. 

Most of those earliest schools 
for Negroes were opened by Nor- 
thern church missionary groups 
who launched a vast movement to 
end Negro Uliteraej'. Emma Wilson 
had been sent south by the Presby- 
terian Church. Trained at Scotia 
Semiuarj' in Concord, North Carolina, 
she was better educated than most 
of the early teachei-s in the Negro 
Soutli; and she lioped that her 
little handful of children would one 
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day go out themsolves as missiona- 
ries of learning. 

The hoys and girls came failh- 
fuiJy ercrj- day — Trell, almost every 
day; at any rate, ilary Jane 
McLeod never missed a day or an 
horn’, or a minute. 

Sometimes Sliss TTilson met her 
most faithful pupii at the door, held 
the cold hands in her osvn until 
they vere limher and varmed, 
helped her out of lier shavl and ill- 
fitting jacket, and allowed her to sit 
and rest before reciting. 

Home Mary Jane walked when 
school was ont, and each evening 
the winter grew a little deeper and 
the day a little shorter until she 
was coming home in the dark. 
Huddled around the fire of pine 
chunks were her brothers and 
sisters. 

“Show us what you’ve learned!” 
they cried, crowding around her. 

“Supper first-,” said Patsy. 
Then we can all learn Marv’s 
lesson.” 

That was how it happened 
every night. After supper was 
fim'shed and the dishes washed, 
the entire McLeod family gathered 
about the most-learned scholar of 
them all while she imparted to 
them her brand-new knowledge. If 
she had lessons to jirepare for the 
nest day, she sat to the long table 
by the window, a candle or a smoky 
oil lamp her only light, and worked 
until bedtime. 

The year flew by, and soon a 
supply of coarse yellow bricks was 
delivered to a vacant lot across 
the tracks from the railroad sta- 
tion, and a two-room building 
began to go up. Miss Wilson’s 
dream of a school, Mayesville 
Institute, had materialized; for a 
long time to come, it would be 


the only school for the Kegro 
children of Maj’esville and the 
vicinity. 

Mary Jane went that second 
winter to the two-room school, 
with Emma Wilson as teacher and 
the Reverend J. C. Simmons as 
pastor and principal. It was hardly 
comfortable, with an odd assort- 
ment of secondhand chairs and 
desks that never seemed to match 
the size of the stndent, a black- 
board that was only a piece of 
cardboard painted over with black 
paint, a potbellied stove in the 
center of the room, filling the room 
with smoke whenever it was nsed; 
but teacher and children made 
it live. They decorated the windows 
with colored paper Sowers; they 
hung their own art work on the 
walls; they lined the yellow-clay 
yard with whitewashed rocks ; they 
hung rope swings from the trees. 

The seasons went round again 
and the letters of the alphabet 
lost their mystery as they were 
marshaled into words that could 
he recognized. The numbers from 
one to nine were no longer strange 
and terrifying but tools and instm- 
mems that could be put to work. 

ilary McLeod became the center 
of her little community. iSAe 
could count! Her neighbors — both 
white and colored — brought her 
their problems in arithmetic: the 
weight and price of their cotton, 
their debts at the village store, 
their percentage share of a crop. 

“From the first, I made my 
learning, what little it was, use- 
ful every way I could,” she wrote 
in later years. ‘-Not tmtil I had com- 
pleted mj’ schooling and had learned 
how to count and could study my 
father’s hills and myself deal with 
the merchants to whom he was in- 
debted were we able finally to lift 
the mortgage.” 
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Yes, she was climbing Jacob’s 
ladder, she knew, as the scales of 
ignorance fell from her ejes ; and 
she groped upward, upward. 

ONE GLORIOUS MORNING 

The day came when Jiiss Wilson 
had to tell Slary that she had no 
more to . teach her, hlayesville 
Institute had given her all it could, 
and Mary’s class would graduate at 
the end of the term. 

As a first graduation for her, a 
first for her .classmates, and a first 
for the Negroes of the Mayes\iile 
area, it was a grand social event, 
and the McLeod family Avas not the 
only one to arrive beaming with 
pride because one of its members 
had brought it such an honor. 

Every graduating student recit- 
ed, ovetj" guest on the platform 
made a , speech, and at regular 
intervals the entire assemblj- punc- 
tuated the program with a song. 
At last came the presentation of 
diplomas, and each student had to 
Avalk to the platform uhen his 
name was called. When her turn 
came, Mary arose AA-ith cast-iron 
calm, walked Avith great dignity to 
’ the platform, mounted the steps, 
received the precious roll of paper 
tied Avith a Avliite satin ribbon, 
and returned to her place. 

Unable to bear Avhat followed 
once she bad the treasure in her 
hand, Slarj' ran lier fingertips 
affcotipnately along its edges. She 
had it at last — proof that she could 
read. Noav if she picked up a book 
no one could insult her AAotb the 
Avords, “I’o!{ can’t road !” 

When benediction bad been pro- 
nounced, families and friends crowd- 
ed around the gr.iduatc.s. 

Emma Wiison drcAA- her most 
promising student aside and pat 
an arm around her. 


“What next for you, Mary ?” 

“I don’t knoAV, MLss Wilson. 

I AA-ant to go to sclioo! some more. 
Do colored folk over go to college ? ” 

“Not ver3’ often. Anjnvay. you 
AA-ould have to go to high sciiool 
first.” 

Samuel overheard the conversa- 
tion. 

"We could pay a little money 
if the crop is good, and we could 
spare her if she wants m«rc school,” 
he offered. 

“I’ll see AA’hat I can do,” Miss 
Wiison promised. 

Almost a young woman, Mniy 
returned to her life, at the cabin 
and prayed for another divine 
miracle that would provide more 
schooling. There was no library 
for Negroes in Mayesville. There 
Avas nothing in Mayesville but 
endless stretches of cotton ; and 
when plowing time came around 
again, she kneAv she would have 
to do her share in the Geld. 

Spring brought an end to the 
dreaming, and each morning slie 
Avent Avith her family for the long, 
hot daj* in the sun. 

Down row after roAA- thej' follow- 
ed the mule, breaking the land for 
seed. The mule's head hung Ioav 
and his big cars fell forward as 
though this AA-as one ploAA-ing more 
than be could bear. His pace 
sIoAA'cd, and neither the McLeod 
leading him nor the McLeod guid- 
ing the i)low could increase his 
speed. At last, Avith most of the 
field still to he worked. Old BusIj 
stopped and avouM go no farther. 
His eyes glazed over, his sides 
heaA'cd, and he sank to the ground. 

Samuel knelt down, lifted the 
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furry head, and ran his hand under 
the muzzle and doum the neck. 

“Mule’s dead,” was his pronoun- 
cement. 

Dead ? The mule ? They couldn’t 
finish the plowing without him. If 
the3' couldn’t plow, they couldn’t 
plant or harvest. No crop meant 
starvation. 

“Can we get another mule 1” 
asked one, a little frightened by the 
tragedy. 

“No monej’,” Patsy explained. 
“No monej' until the cotton is 
picked.” 

But the cotton had not yet been 
planted ! 

\ 

Without prompting, the^' all 
knew that the situation must be 
faced. Weeping or moaning would 
do them no good. With a grim 
expression of fatality upon Ids 
young face, one of Samuel’s sons 
stepped forward and took his place 
before tlie plow. Picking up the 
two straps of the harness and fit- 
ting them over his own slioulders, 
he bent forward and strained his 
full weight to the task. Thej' would 
take turns pulling the plow, Samuel 
announced ; it was too much for 
one. 

The death of the mule means 
the death of hope for Mary. She 
did not mind taking her turn at 
the plow ; she was strong enough 
for that ; but they would have to 
buy another mule, which would 
use up what little monej' was left 
over at harvest time. Even if an 
opportunity to go to school did 
arise, .she would not be able to 
accept it. No school meant no 
life, no future. 

The grim summer passed, and 
the cotton grew. 


One day as Mary looked across 
the tojjs of the cotton shrubs she 
saw a family figure walking toward 
her. 

“Mary,” called Miss Wilson, “I 
want to talk to you.” 

Marj' was afraid to hope as she 
ran toward her beloved teacher. 

“You want me. Miss Wilson ?” 

“I have such good news for 
you ! A white lady out W^est has 
set up a scholarship for one student 
at our mission school, and j'ou may 
have the scholarship. ” 

“A white lady out West ?” Maiy 
asked incredulously. 

A Mary Crissman in Denver, 
Colorado, a modest Quaker dress- 
maker, had decided to use her life’s 
savings to help one Negro child 
toward more education, and Mary 
was to go to Scotia Seminary in 
Concord, North Carolina. 

“Oh, the joy of that glorious 
morning ! I can never forget it,” 
is the waj' she herself told the story. 
“To this daj' my heart thrills witli 
gratitude at the memory of that 
day. I was but a little girl, grop- 
ing for the light, dreaming dreams 
and seeing visions "in the cotton 
and rice fields, and away off in 
Denver, Colorado, a poor dressmaker, 
sewing for her daily bread, heard 
mj' call and came to my assistance. 
Out of her scanty earnings she 
invested in a life — my life ! — and 
while God gives me strength, I 
shall strive to pass on to others 
the opportunities that this noble 
woman toiled and sacrificed to give 
me. How many self-denials she 
must have made ! How many little 
legitimate pleasures she must have 
foregone, that the little black girl 
in South Carolina might have a 
chance. To me her memory is 
sacred ! My earnest efforts for the 
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hmitlreds of Xcgro girls in the 
Southland today arc dedicated to 
the jneniory of this sclf-saerificing 
woman who gave me my first real 
chance, and to the dear iiarents— 
ftlhcr and mother — who so cheer- 
fuUv gave mo up, leaving them 
lonely and sad, while I prepared 
for my life’s work.” 

That- was the end of the cotton 
fields for Mary Jane, and a second 
lime she sank down on her knees, 
stretched her hands to heaven, ancl 
gave thanks for deliverance. 

jS^otliing ever moved slowly 
again. She must hurry, hurry, 
hurry to get ready for Scotia’s fall 
term. This teas the fall ! 

Excitement spread through the 
little community. Sam’s Mary was 
going traveling ! Everyone must 
hurrj* to be part of the honor that 
had come to Maj’esville. Cabins 
were ga}’ as hands knitted stockings 
for going-away gifts, or found a 
dress that could be made over to 
fit the scholar, or painstakingly 
stitched a ruffle on an apron. She 
must have everything that could be 
gathered together ; she was every- 
one’s pride and joy. 

On departure day, precious 
little work was done for miles 
around, because evcrj'ono journeyed 
to the Mayesvillc station to see 
iilary Jane off to school. 

IMnry stood nervously on the 
doorstep, waiting to start- down the 
road. As they left the cabin — Sam, 
Patsy, Mary Jane, half a dozen 
brothers and sisters — a neighbor 
drove up with his farm wagon. 

“Climb up !” be ordered. “You 
can’t walk on such a dav as 
this.” 

Into the wagon they clambered 
and rattled on to down, and as 
they went along oUiers joined 


them, waving and calling from their 
cabins, calling to them to wait. 

As soon as the wagon drew to 
a stop at the station, Mary leaped 
out, because she imd spotted Miss 
Wilson. 

"Miss Wilson ! Miss Wilson ! 
Here I am !” 

A rumble and a puff of smoke 
in the distance announced the arri- 
val of the train, and Mary grabbed 
Miss Wilson’s hand for support. 
She had never been on a train 
before. 

Patsy gathered this strange and 
different child into her arms for one 
last hug and started to crj’. Sam 
could only turn his cap around in 
his hands and nod, as the engine 
roared into the platform. Some 
climbed aboard with 3Iary, carrying 
her bags and bundles and seeing 
that she was settled in the scat. 

“Good-by ! Good-by ! Learn all 
you can and' come back and tell us.” 

A shrill from the engine’s whistle 
sent them rushing out of the coach 
and down the steps. 

"Good-by !” Good-by.” Mary 
waved at them through the dirty 
windowpane. 

This was the end of something 
and the beginning of something 
else, she knew, as the train started 
to move. 

She put her head hack on the 
seat, closed her eyes, and began to 
pray, “Please dear Lord ” 

FIRST-CLASS CITIZEN 

Exhausted from the excitement 
and the train ride, dirty from the 
soft-coal soot, panicky at finding 
herself in a new environment for 
the first time in her life, 3Icrj- Me- 
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Leod descejided from the train at 
Concord, Xorth Carolina, and stood 
beside her baggage on the gravel 
platform. The place tras almost as 
rnral as Mayesville, and the rail- 
road station vas scarcely any big- 
ger. It had the familiar division 
through the middle, m’th tvo entran- 
ces to tveo Traiting rooms : one 
marked “white” and the other 
“colored.” 

The only person around was a 
pleasant-Iooking white woman who 
was walking toward her, nodding 
and smiling as though she knew 
her. 

“Are yon 3Iary McLeod the 
white lady a.sfced. 

Mary jerked her head in the 
aSrmative and wondered what it 
could mean. Why should a white 
person bother about her ? Siie was 
going to Scotia Seminary, an insti- 
tute for Negro girls. 

“I’ve come to meet you and 
take yon to Scotia,” was the ex- 
planation, and ilary was to find 
that many of her teachers would be 
white. At Scotia she was to dis- 
cover a difierent kind of white 
person, the kind who wanted the 
Xegro to have a better opportuni^ 
to help himself. 

Up a hill behind the railroad 
station and along a conntry road, 
the school was not far. With every 
step she took in her heavy brogans 
she felt firmer and firmer in her 
mission. She was going to ieam 
and learn and learn and use every 
bit of her leamiug to help her own 
people. Some day all Xegroes 
would have a chance to go to 
school. 

A hand on her arm interrputed 
her daydream. 

“Here it is,” side her guide, 
pointing off to the right. 


Set far hack from the road, 
half hidden in a grove of giant 
shade trees, stood Graves Hall, a 
three-story brick huflding, its door 
graced by four white columns. To 
the right of Graves HaU stood a 
second building four stories tall, 
Faith Hall. 

“Come,” said the teacher, and 
together they started along the path 
to the entrance, and through the 
entrance to Mary ilcLeod’s future. 

Inside the doorway Mary stared 
in amazement, for before her were 
two sweeping flights of stairs with 
white rhers and brown mahogany 
treads, one at her left hand and 
one at her right, joining in a bal- 
cony at the top. They seemed to 
go up forever, and ilary took a 
.step backward. Xever in her life 
had she climbed a flight of .stairs ! 

“Your room is upstairs, Mary.” 

hlore from fear than courtesy, 
she waited for her escort to nego- 
tiate the upward journey ahead of 
her: then she followed suit, holding 
fast to the handrail as she 
ascended. 

“And this is your room, Mary.” 

The frightened twelve-year-old 
looked popeyed at its neatness, its 
whiteness. There were two beds 
smoothly and tightly made up, one 
for herself and one for her roommate, 
two chests of drawers, two chair.?, 
and two desks. 

"Unpack your things and put 
them into the drawers of that 
chest,” she was told. “Then wash 
your face and hands and come to 
the dining room. It is in the base- 
ment two flights down.” 

Obediently Mary unpacked and 
tidied herself and start<^ the peri- 
lous descent. A babble of voices led 
her toward the dining room, and 
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m'tji a quick little prayer she push- 
ed the door open and stepped 
inside. 

A sea of coal-hlack heads and 
hrown faces turned to look, and 
the babble died awav into a silence 
that yns as quickly replaced by a 
irave of titrerhig and irhispering 
and exchanging of amused glances. 
There she stood for her nerv yrorld 
to see: no longer the reigning queen 
of idayesville's cotton-picking com- 
munity, but an ungainly, clumsy, 
ray-boned filed hand, poorly dressed 
and completely lacking in culture. 

In the center of the room rras 
the faculty table, and Mary re- 
ceived yet another shock when she 
saw Negro and white faculty mem- 
bers eating together. JIrs. Satter- 
field, wife of the school principal, 
left her place at the teachers’ 
table and led Mart- to her geat, 
introducing her to the dozen girls 
at her table and leaving her to 
their mercy. 

The bewildered initiate looked 
hopelessly at the table before her. It 
was covered with a white cloth — 
her first tablecloth. On either side 
of her place were knife, fork, and 
spoon. She had never had one in 
her hand before, and she did not 
dare to ask about them for fear of 
being laughed at again. She could 
only copy the othei-s. TOien she 
had been served with food, she 
reached furtively for the fork; but a 
sickish feeling of homesickness 
swept over her and she coiddn’t eat. 
This was all too much ! 

Homesickness did not mean 
giving up and going home. Mary 
had driven on by what she knew, 
even in those early days, to be her 
divine calling. Considering her mis- 
adventnres, she made a remarkably 
quick adj-astment to Scotia. Her 
generous nature, her willingness 
to laugh at her own mistakes 
soon earned her friends among the 


more than three hundred school- 
mates. 

Mary was willing to do any kind 
of work to remain at Scotia. She 
labored in the school laundry ; 
she cooked in the school kitohen. 

Almost all the girls at Scotia 
had to do some kind of work to 
earn money toward their stay, but 
Mary’s circumstances were jirobably 
more difScuIt than anyone’s. The 
small scholarship that Miss Crissman 
had given her met only a fraction 
-of the total cost, and Mary had to 
earn almost h.er entire way. 

A leader wherever she went, 
she soon became a leader among 
the girls at Scotia, organising them 
into this and tliat, interceding, for 
them with the authorities. She 
learned early how to go to the top 
person when she wanted something. 

Watching her Negro and white 
instructors mingle witli one another 
and work together os equals was 
probably the finest exjjerience that 
Scotia gave Mary. She had never 
met cultured Negroes before. They 
were gentle, educated, soft-spoken. 
Slam- of them were brown, not 
black like herself, and she wondered 
if she could ever be like them. 
Gradually n change took place 
within her, and she began to under- 
stand the meaning of equality. 
Scotia cleansed her of any last 
vestige of an inferiority complex. 
It transformed her from a second- 
class to a first-class citizen. 

“The wliite teachers taught 
that the color of a person’s skin 
has nothing to do with his brains, 
and that color, caste, or class dis- 
tinctions are on evil thing.” 

Scotia did even more for Mary 
than to give her dignity and 
firiends : it helped her to ^scover 
her own talents. She had always 
known she could sing, but she 
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hadn’t realized lion', n-cll, until slie 
began to receive serious voice train- 
ing in the school choir. Public 
siJcaking vas another talent that 
cnine to light, and the school debat- 
ing team" learned to depend heavily 
upon her logical mind and her 
dramatic forcefulness. 

The vigor with wJiich she 
plunged into her studies startled 
the other students. Thej' were 
there to learn, of course, but they 
felt no such desperation. Mary 
could do without food, but she was 
starved for learning. She must 
consume as much as possible. 

When study and work allowed, 
she took long walks through the 
countrj’side. Concord was still in 
the cotton country. Cannon Manu- 
facturing Companj' had one of its 
big mills there, with thousands of 
spindles and hundreds of looms 
consuming the bales of cotton. She 
had never before known where the 
cotton went that she helped to 
pick. 

She learned about tobacco and 
began to realize how many more 
crops America grew besides cotton. 

There were ugly rumors of 
lynchings. A Megro who forgot to 
saj' "Sir” to a white man today 
might be dead tomorrow. Mary 
overheard arguments about the 
wisdom of liiring colored labor in 
the cotton mills. Freed blacks 
were a iiroblem in a town like 
Concord, because there were so 
manj’’ of them and because they 
wouldn’t work unless they received 
pay for what they did. Monej'^ 
might not be good for them. 

She realized that her own jjeople 
had a history, and slie delved into 
the few volumes in the Scotia 
librarj^ to find out more about the 
Negroes of America. 

Mary spent seven years at 


Scotia, graduating at the end of 
five and remaining for two c.xtra 
yeans of study : the "higher course”. 
iScotin Seminary was the ctpiivalent 
of a good high school and the 
“higher course” would have 
equalled junior-college work. 

Those seven yeai's wrought 
man3' changes in her thinking and 
personality. Thej' gave her know- 
ledge and vision and social training. 

Each Sunday- morning during 
the school term Mary and her 
schoolmates attended worshi]) in 
the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Mary’s faith was replen- 
ished in those gatherings ; her mis- 
sion in life began to take on real 
substance. She remembered the 
words of a Reverend J.W.E. Bowen 
who had once come to Maj'osville 
Institute to lecture to the students. 
He had told them about Africa and 
the heeds of the people there, and 
the zeal he had inspired in her 
childish heart then was I’eborn now 
as she stood on the threshold of 
adult life. 

Was the returning memorj' of 
that lecture during her praj'ers a 
dh'ine message ? Mary thought so. 
and she determined to go to darkest 
Africa as a missionary'. That would 
bo her life of service. 

She confided her ambition to 
Dr. Satterfield, who advised her to 
appty to Mood}' Bible Institute in 
Chicago for missionary' training. 
He himself would -write to the 
Presbyterian Board to inquire about 
the possibility of a scholarship. 

SINGING MISSIONARY 

At home that summer, Mary 
learned that she had been granted 
another scholarship by' Miss Mary 
Crissman, and she told family' and 
neighbors of Jier great dream to go 
as a missionary' to Africa and help 
black folk there. They' weren’t 
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surprised ; they had always knoivn 
she was destined to do something 
great and, noble. 

Another departure day with its 
tearful farewells had to be faced, 
and Mary set out the long, long 
journey to Chicago, a city so large 
and so far away that it existed only 
in her wildest imaginings. 

She W’as met at the Chicago 
terminal by a group from Moody, 
all of them white ; and when she 
reached the school she found that, 
except for one African student, she 
was the only Negro in the school. 
She alone represented her people 
in this new community, and all 
Negroes everywhere w'ould be judg- 
ed by her conduct. Her roommate 
was to be a white girl, but thanks 
to Scotia, Mary no longer felt any 
suspicion toward white folk; 

“There were no feelings of race 
at Moody,” ■ she recorded. “There 
we learned to look upon a man as a 
man, not as a Caucasian or a Negro. 
My heart had been somewhat hard- 
ened. As the wliites had meted 
out to me, I was disposed to mea- 
sure to them ; but here, under this 
benign influence, including that of 
Dwight L. Moody, a love for the 
whole human family, regardless of 
creed, class, or color, entered my 
soul and remains with me, thank 
God, to this day.” 

At Moodj', Mary received more 
musical training with Dr. Charles 
Alexander and sang in the choral 
group under Dr. D. B. Towner twice 
a week. Every Thursday found her 
at the police station singing to the 
prisoners, talldng w’ith them, giving 
them literature. She spent her 
lunch hours at the Pacific Garden 
Mission, where she served food to 
drunks and street people who were 
brought in. 

This was real 1 This was service ! 
Mary was ' in the work she loved 


best, the work she wanted always 
to do. 

Field service was part of the 
training for Moody’s students, and 
Mary McLeod’ enthusiasm reached 
the bursting point when she was 
alloAved to venture into Chicago’s 
slums and call on the needy in their 
homes. 

As soon as graduation day was 
over, she traveled to New York to 
ask the Presbyterian Board of hCs- 
sions for a station in Africa. The 
Mission Board members shook their 
heads at tAventy-year-old. There 
was no opening for a Negro in 
Africa at that time. 

With crushed hopes and a heavy 
heart she accepted a teaching 
assignment at Haines Normal Insti- 
tute in Augusta, Georgia. 

SERVING AND WAITING 

Mary kneAV she had left 
Abraham Lincoln’s state behind and 
that she was back in the Southland 
once more. Georgia avus especially 
hard on its Negro population, Avith 
its chain gang for prisoners, its Jim 
Crow laAA’s, and its segregation. In 
this state the letters K. K. K. had 
a grim meaning. In fact, Georgia 
had always been severe AA’ith its 
Negroes ; slaves had been so cruelly 
treated —beatings, maimings, evil 
food— that the whites lived in cons- 
tant fear of slave revolts. 

Mary found the Negroes of 
Augusta crowded into a section 
called “The Terry,” living in the 
familiar unpainted shacks along 
unpaved streets that were clouds of 
dust when dry and mud traps when 
Avet. 

In the midst of the squalor stood 
Haines Normal Institute, a four- 
story brick building on Robert and 
GAAunnett Streets, the newly realized 
dream of its guiding spirit and 
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founder, Luc 5 ’ Tjinoy. 

Lucy Laney, t'.rentj’ 3 'ears older 
than Mary McLeod, had been born 
in slavery but to a life less cruel 
than that of manj' Georgia slaves, 
for her parents had been allowed to 
live together afterth eir marriage and 
had worked in the big house instead 
of in the fields. Lucy was taught 
to read and write by her mother’s 
owner and was allowed the freedom 
of a huge librarj^ while her mother 
cleaned the room. 

Fired with a desire to bring 
education to her people, she was 
ready to enter Atlanta Universitj* 
at fifteen. A few years of teaching 
in Savannah convinced her that she 
wanted a school for Negro children 
in Augusta, where one was most 
needed, and she asked the Presby- 
terian Board of Missions for Freed- 
men for aid. They blessed her 
with their approval but gave no 
financial support'. 

Luc 3 ' Laney went to work any- 
way, beginning in the basement of a 
Church. Finding children for her 
school was no problem, but finding 
among the ragged and dirty urchins 
enough children who could pay her 
a few cents a week tuition was an- 
other matter. Miss Lanet’ managed, 
and by the end of the second year 
she had two hundred and thirty-four 
pupils, many of them boarding 
with her, and she moved to a large, 
deserted house and bam she had 
been able to rent cheaply because it 
was supposed to be haunted. 

The Presbyterian Mission Board 
was so impressed with her report 
that it allocated $10,000 to her 
school, and during the third year 
a well-to-do visitor from the North 
donated a piece of land and another 
$ 10,000 to erect the brick school 
in which Mary McLeod went to work 
in 1895. 

1 .When the slim, strong lifary 


McLeod clasped hands with the 
short, rotund Lucy Lancj’, a deep 
friendship was bom, and Clary’s 
disappointment at not being able to 
go to Africa lost some of its sting. 
She found in iiliss Laney ’s tireless 
effort and utter disregard for herself 
a new inspiration- 

“Her school was a torchlight 
there in its communitj',” was the 
j’ounger woman’s comment. '‘Still 
around it there were hundreds and 
hundreds of people who were not 
touched. I roomed on the third 
floor, and I could look out of mj' 
window into the allej'waj’s of The 
Terry and see masses of unkempt 
children, just trying to find their 
way as best they could.” 

Mary McLeod could never look 
at dire need without doing some- 
tiling about it, and she went straight 
to Sliss Laney. 

“These children out in the streets 
need a Sundaj’ mission school,” she 
said, and the wise IiEss Lane}* 
nodded her approval. 

A nod of encouragement was all 
Mary needed, and she went into the 
alleys and back streets, taking her 
eighth graders with her for aides, 
and invited these children of the 
streets to come to Haines on Sunday 
afternoons. She gathered every 
bedraggled urchin wlio could bo 
persuaded— the number eventually 
ran to a thousand — organized them 
into a choral group, sang hj’mns 
with them, taught them Bible 
stories, gave, them religious tracts 
to take home. 

Some other social workers in the 
city were attracted by the pheno- 
menon, and they joined in teaching 
at the mission school. The faculty 
and upper-class students helped 
j\Ess McLeod collect clothes, soap, 
toothbrushes, combs, pins, towels, 
and knocked at the door of each 
child’s home to preach the gospel of 
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cleanliness. Wlicrever they called, 
the day was a little brighter and 
the futnro a little more hopeful. 

The next teaching assignment 
Mar}' received from the Presbyterian 
Board was in Sumter, at Kindell 
Institute, another church-supported 
school for Negroes. 

During her two years at Kindell 
she kept almost nothing for herself, 
sending home her salary to pay off 
the mortgage and to help two of her 
sisters through Scotia. Her family 
sent her rice and meal so that she 
would have enough to eat, and in 
her off hours she did light house- 
keeping for extra money. 

Not all of Sbiry IMcLeod’s day 
was devoted to the somber side of 
life, to self-sacrifice and hard work. 
She was an attractive young lady 
with more than a fair' share of 
suitors. She liked the company of 
3 'oung men, but they seldom mea- 
sured up to her standards, nor could 
they match her missionary zeal. 
Estella Roberts, who lived with 
her, the daughter of a Presbyterian 
mimster, was one of her fellow tea- 
chers and Estella determined to 
find a man who could qualify. 

The two women had become 
fast friends at KindoU — both assign- 
ed there to teach, both joining 
the Presbyterian Church and singing 
in the choir. 

One day a tall, handsome young 
man appeared at choir practice as 
a new tenor of the group and seated 
himself in the front row. The 
scheming Estella took one look and 
made it her business to meet him 
that same evening, promptly intro- 
ducing him to Mary. 

“Mary, dear', this is Mr. Albertus 
Bethune,” she said with emphasis, 
and proceeded to drag informa- 
tion about himself from the young 
man. He had been a student at 


Avery Institute of Charleston, but 
he hadn’t finished college because 
ho wanted to work at a dry -goods 
store in Sumter to help his "brother 
through college. 

“I am planning to go to Africa 
as a missionary as soon as I can 
obtain an assignment,” Mary 
McLeod announced, lest any far- 
fetched notions pop into his head. 

Within a few months iUbertus 
Bethune was irrevocablj' in love 
with the vivacious, ambitious lady 
with the beautiful singing voice. 

Mary, who at first had briefly 
and flatly spumed the attentions 
of this man, began to look forward 
to his company and finally consent- 
ed to his friendship. Soon her in- 
terest had deepened into love, and 
during her second year at Sumter 
Mary McLeod and Albertus Bethime 
were married. 

The bride and groom set out to 
make a home in Savannah, Georgia, 
where ho had a tc-iclung assign- 
ment. 

Mary McLeod Bethune had 
thought that she woidd be able to 
find a teaching position in Savannah 
to supplement their meager income, 
but when she learned that she was 
to have a child of her own, all her 
plans changed. She would stay 
home and be a full-time mother ! 

For the first few months after 
Albert McLeod Bethune was born, 
all of Marj' Bethune’s time was 
taken up with caring for her infant 
son, but having a child of her own 
did not make her want to staj' at 
home ; instead, she felt a deeper 
concern for all children. She began 
to worry about Albert’s education, 
his future, his opportunities. Would 
the world have anything to offer 
this Negro child unless she herself 
created his chances 1 
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Tlie consuming drive that hum- 
ed ^rithin her -vTOuld not let her 
rest. She must return to teaching ; 
she must work for I^egro children ; 
she must found a school of her 
own. Although the baby was only 
nine months old, she persuaded her 
husband to let her go to Palatka, 
Florida, and take a teaching post 
in a mission school there. 

Albertus Bethune was never as 
interested as his wife in education. 
To him it was a way to earn a 
living, and he could’t understand 
that her soul was on fire. 

‘•You are foolish to make sacri- 
fices and build for nothing. Why 
not stop chasing around and stay 
put in a good job ?” he would 
say. 

He allowed her to depart for 
Florida, feeling certain that she 
would soon become discouraged and 
return to Savannah. 

She rented a cottage on Lemon 
street in Palatka, found a former 
friend in town who wordd care for 
her baby during the day, and took 
up her teaching duties. 

The school had been limping 
along on the verge of failure untU 
Sirs. Bethune arrived and electri- 
fied it with her personality, her 
enthusiasm and imagination. So 
many children on the streets who 
needed to be helped I So many 
dirty, unruly youngsters growing 
up like little animals in the crowd- 
ed, unsanitary .slums assigned to 
Negroes. Every town in the Deep 
South seemed to tell the same 
story, -with the railroad track 
dividing the town between black 
and white. In a short time the 
school had been reorganized, child- 
ren were flocking in, and the 
Presbyterian Board had to send 
three more teachers to handle the 
crowd. But Mary dreamed of still 
greater armies of young people who 


needed her help. 

Her letters to her husband in 
Savannah were full of the excite- 
ment and yearning that she felt, 
and he realized that she would 
never come back ; so he joined her 
in Palatka. 

She went about her duties, still 
searching for a school of her own. 
Whenever she had a few dollars 
to spare, she would spend it on 
train fare to visit some nearby 
point where she had heard there 
was need of a school. None satis- 
fied her. She even worked as an 
insurance collector to obtain a little 
more money. 

Word reached her that Flagler 
was building the Florida East 
Coast Railroad as far as Miami and 
that Negro day laborers were 
congregating all down the coast 
along the site of the construction, 
living without leadership or res- 
traint, almost like wild creatures. 

That might be the answer ! 

Bunding up her son, who was 
not yet five years old, and a few 
personal effects, she set out for 
Daytona Beach. When she step- 
ped from the crowded, littered 
Jim Crow coach at Daytona and 
started to walk along the railroad 
platform, she saw that conditions 
were even worse than she had been 
warned to expect. The Flagler 
interests were using Negro labor 
because it was cheap, and what 
money the workmen did receive 
was spent on hard liquor, gambling, 
and carousing. They lived in a 
squalor no better than the worst 
days of slavery. 

Slary McLeod Bethune walked 
on, away from the line of construc- 
tion toward the shore, where the 
Halifax River flowed south along 
the coastline, cutting off a long, 
narrow peninsula of land on which 
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an occasional solitary home of some 
wealthy resortcr stood carefully 
isolated from its neighbors, ignoring 
the confusion of the Negro quarters 
on the land side of the river. 

Deep down inside of her a voice 
seemed to say, “This is the spot. 
This is the place for j^our school.” 


ON A PUBLIC DUMP 

Marj' McLeod Bethune had 
§1’60 in her pocket and no place to 
spend the night, and she looked 
anxiousty at the setting sun. She 
knew a family hero ; perhaps thej' 
would shelter her and her son. 

Her friond, a Mrs. Warren, still 
lived at the same address and 
gladly invited her to stay with 
them until she was able to make 
other arrangements. She talked to 
them excitedly all through dinner. 
She was going to found a school for 
Negro girls ! They shook their 
heads. ' It was not a good idea, 
they advised her ; Negroes who 
forgot their place only brought 
trouble upon their own heads. 

Mrs. Bethune held her peace, 
because she had known that as 
many Negroes ns whites would bo 
opposed to her plan. The next 
morning, taking young Albert by 
the hand, she started out with 
Mrs. Warren, trudging from door 
to door. Accepting, rebuff and 
insult as inevitable, she kept on 
without discouragement, seeking a 
building, a cottage, a shack, any' 
available place in which to begin 
her school. 

On Oak Street, an unpaved 
lane only three blocks long, lined 
on either side with jerry-built 
hovels, she turned in at number 
529, because she had been told that 
the owner, John H. Williams, 
would be willing to rent the place. 


He was sitting in a rocking 
chair on the porch when Mary 
McLeod Bethune walked up the 
path and explained her ambition. 

“I can rent it to you for eleven 
dollars a month,” he agreed. 

When she admitted that she 
did not have that much money 
with her and would not have it 
until she could find a way' to earn 
it, he smiled and nodded. There 
was something about lur candid 
manner that made him say, “All 
right, “I’ll trust you for the rent. 
You may have the cottage.” 

The Oak Street cottage had four 
tiny rooms downstairs and a narrow 
porch across the front. There were 
three rooms upstairs, which Mrs. 
Bethune used for her living quarters. 
A sulphur well in the cellar furnish- 
ed water ; kerosene lamps provided 
light ; and a toilet stood in the 
back yard. 

Nothing could stop her now ! 

She worked at a furious pace 
getting the cottage ready so that 
her school could open in October, 
only a month after her arrival. 
With the help of sympathetic 
neighbors, she combed the dump 
heaps and refuse piles behind the 
resort hotels for cracked dishes, 
broken furniture, and bits of cloth. 
She went from one back door to 
another, begging for a broom, a 
lamp, discarded linen, or a few 
pennies. She burned logs and 
used the charred pieces for pencils, 
and boiled down elderberries to 
make ink. Boxes and inverted 
baskets served as chairs, and a 
large packing box was her desk. 

“Everything was scoured and 
mended. This was part of the 
training : to salvage, to reconstruct, 
to make bricks without straw,” was 
her own brief comment. 
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She baked sweet-potato pics 
and sold them to the workmen 
along the railroad tracks to supplc- 
ruent her income, and she canvas- 
sed tho peninsula side of tomi one 
day a week for cash donations for 
her school. 

On October 3, 190d, Daytona 
Educational and Industrial Train- 
ing School for iNegro Girls, Mary 
McLeod Bethune, Principal, was 
officially opened with five little 
girls aged from eight to twelve and 
one little boy, Albert McLeod 
Bethune. The parents of the girls 
had agreed to pay fifty cents a 
week tuition. 

Mrs. Bethune had far more to 
do than teach those first students 
their letters. She mothered them and 
washed them and taught them man- 
ners. If they needed clothing, she 
begged the material fcom somewhere 
and made their dresses and under- 
wear. In riorida at the turn of the 
century, even after Negroes had been 
given the rudiments of an education, 
they could hope only for menial em- 
ploynrent. Mrs. Bethune faced facts, 
and she placed her greatest emiduasis 
on industrial training. She taught 
her students cooking, housekeeping, 
and serving, so that they would be 
equipped to ask for the better-pay- 
ing domestic jobs. 

On opening day Zvirs. Bethune 
had possessed not one cent to her 
name, and so she trained her girls 
to sing well enough to go around 
^urh her to meetings in Daytona 
and Ormond. Any heart that had 
not been softened bj- ]Mrs. Bethune’s 
persuasive oratorv’ would be molted 
by the chiidibli voices raised in 
unison, and when the heart melted, 
the pocketbook usually opened. 

One day she was scheduled to go 
with her singing group to the 
Ormond Hotel on the peninsula, 
and by that time she had made 


friends with many of tho wc.althy 
white resorters. Henry J. Kaiser 
carried her group up the Halifax 
Biver in his boat so that they wotild 
not have to make the long journey 
around by land. In those days 
John D. 'Rockefeller was living nt 
tho Ormond Hotel, and ho took an 
immediate fancy to the dark-brown 
children in blue skirts and white 
waists singing “Get You Ready” 
and “vSwing Low,” and remained a 
friend of the school until his death. 

He loved Negro spiritual music, 
and after he built his own home on 
the peninsula, he used to invite 
Mrs. Bethune to bring her students 
to sing for him. Ho usually joined 
in the singing and heat time. Some- 
times the group was ushered into 
his great circular drawing room 
where he had white guests, promi- 
nent members of tho social set, who 
were all “shushed" to listen to his 
singers. 

Their visits never went unre- 
warded. because his donations to 
the school were generous. Tho 
organ in the school was his gift, 
and long after hi.s death his son 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., head of 
the General Education Board, sent 
grants of money. 

Back in Palatka, Albertus 
Bethune shook his head as he read 
letter after letter from his ambitious 
wife. At first they had besu frank 
about the hardships but full of 
faith ; now they were fraught with 
excitement and hope. Once more 
he decided to join her at her new 
location, and he came to Daytona 
to move into the second floor of 
the cottage on Oak Street. He 
found work driving a taxi— a horse 
and buggy then — and helped Avith 
her school. 

In less than two years Mrs. 
Bethune had two hundred and fifty 
pupils, and she was using volunteer 
workers and a few paid teachers. 
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Desperate for space, SIi-s. Betlumo 
rented a building next door and 
used it for a dormitory and class- 
room. Every penny slie could 
scrape together wont into the school 
and she wore old, mended clothes, 
cutting cardboard soles for her shoes 
when thej”^ wore through. 

"I was supposed to keep the bal- 
ance of the funds for my own 
pocket, but there never was anj’^ 
balance — only a j-awning hole. At 
last I saw that our onl 5 ' solution was 
to stop renting space and to buy 
and build our own college.” 

There was never any lapse of 
time between the decision and the 
act whore Mrs. Bethune was con- 
cerned. She started out at once to 
hunt for a piece of property, cover- 
ing Colored Town from one end to 
the other without any luck. At 
last she found herself at the w’estern 
rim of the colored section, looking 
ht the cit}’- dump heap, littered with 
junk, rcoldng of decaying garbage, 
swampy and mosquito-infested. 

There was a place that no one 
was using ! 

She called on the o\Ynor at once. 

"Why do you want to buy that 
piece of land 1” ho asked in amaze- 
ment. "It’s only a public dump 
heap.” 

"A dump heap ?” said 3Ir.s. Bo- 
thune, clasping her hands together 
and blessing him with one of her 
winning smiles. "Why, tnat’s not 
what I see there. I see armies of 
happy bo 3 ’s and girls going out into 
life full of hope and faith and 
knowdedge.” 

He agreed to sell her the land 
for two ^hundred dollars ; five dol- 
lars down and the balance within 
two years. She hnrried away. 

"Ho never knew it, but I didn’t 


have five dollars,” she wrote of the 
transaction. “I promised to he 
back in a few daj's with the initial 
■payment. I raised tliis sum selling 
icc cream and sweet-potato pies to 
the workmen on construction jobs, 
and I took the owner his money in 
small change wrapped in my hand- 
kerchief.” 

She also took her group of sing- 
mg girls around to the churches 
and hotels to perform at fund- 
raising programs, where she gave 
speeches to explain the tremendous 
need for education among the 
Negroes of the South. 

‘T had learned already that one 
of my most important jobs was to 
be a good beggar ! I rang door- 
bells and tackled cold prospects 
without a lead. I uwote articles for 
whoever would print them, distri- 
buted leaflets, rode interminable 
miles of dusty_ roads on my old 
bicj'cle, invaded churches, clubs, 
lodges, chambers of commerce. H 
a prospect refused to make a con- 
tribution, I would say, ‘Thank you 
for jmur time.’ No m.attor how 
deep my hurt, I always smiled. I 
refused to be discouraged, for nei- 
ther God nor man can use a dis- 
couraged person.” 

She kneu', took that a school has 
to be properI.y organized on a busi- 
ness basis, with a board of trustees 
to govern it, a board with both 
Negro and white members. 

As she looked through the socie- 
ty columns of a Florida paper, 
watching for wealthv' winter vaca- 
tioners, she spotted the name of 
James N. Gamble, of Proctor & 
Gamble, and promptly wrote him a 
letter about her school. 

"Please call at noon tomorrow,” 
came back Iiis replj'. 

When she was ushered in, the 
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man looked up with frank surprise 
and said, “Are you the woman trj'- 
ing to build a school here 1 Why, I 
thought you were a white woman.” 

The jet-black JIary Bethimo burst 
out laughing, “Well, you see how 
white I am.” 

Without wasting a minute of 
his time, she told him how despe- 
rate the need for such a school was 
and asked him to be one of its 
trustees. Sir. Gamble was obviously 
interested, but he hesitated. 

"Why don’t you come and visit 
the school ?” she suggested eagerly. 

The idea ajipealed to him, and 
he agreed to be there the nest day. 

Sir. Gamble was tall and slim, 
elderly, white-haired, and benign 
in manner, and he drove up in an 
antique car chauffeured by another 
white-haired, benign old gentleman. 
He looked about him in amazement 
at the project she had called a 
"school,” staring at the wooden- 
crate desk, at the students in their 
altered, mended, and patched 
dresses. 

“And where is this school of 
which you wish me to be a trustee?” 
he demanded. 

“In my mind, Mr. Gamble !” 
Sirs. Bethune announced proudly. 
“And in my soul.” 

So gracious and kindly a man 
could not help but admire such 
courage, and he agreed instantly to 
become a trustee of the school that 
existed only in the mind of its 
creator, handing her a check for one 
hundred and fifty dollars as a starter. 

From then on the industrialist 
and the educator ivere partners, 
and the first project they planned 
was an inspection day at Oak 
Street, to which a whole list of 


jirospective trustees and patrons 
were invited. 

The visitors came to the cottage 
to inspect the drj'-goods boxes, 
charcoal pencils, and handiwork of 
the students before assembling to 
watch the exercises. With Mrs. 
Bethune presiding, the girls who had 
been running wild only a short time 
before stood before their visitors to 
recite and sing, and so impressive 
was their performance that imme- 
diately after the termination of the 
program the guests elected a chair- 
man, a board of trustees, a secre- 
tary and treasurer, and agreed to 
make their organization permanent. 

COWS, MULES, AND PIGS 

To meet her monthly payment 
on the propert 5 % reclaim the land, 
and erect a new building, Mrs. 
Bethune’s begging efforts had to bo 
doubled and redoubled. 

"I hung on to contractors’ coat- 
tails, begging for loads of sand and 
second-hand bricks. I went to all 
the carpenters, mechanics, and plas- 
terers in town, pleading with them to 
contribute a few' hours’ work in the 
evenings in exchange for sandwiches 
and tuition for their children and 
themselves.” 

She went from meeting to 
meeting, speaking and pleading, 
taking her pupils with her to sing 
and recite. She planned what she 
hoped would be a large gathering 
of wealthy people at the Palmetto 
Hotel, one of Daytona’s most ex- 
clusive resort spots, but because of 
conflicting social activities only six 
persons appeared to listen to her. 
She went ahead with her program 
anyway, speaking as eloquently 
to the six as though they were 
six thousand; and when the col- 
lection plate went around, one 
gentleman dropped in a twenty 
dollar bill. It looked like twenty 
thousand! 
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. She had no idea who her bene- 
factor was, but she was profoundly 
impressed by his dignified bearing, 
his graj' hair and carefully barbered 
beard. 

One day as she cycled along, a 
huge automobile drew to a stop at 
her side, and in it sat the bearded 
gentleman who had given her the 
twenty dollars. 

“Aren’t you the one I saw with 
the children at the Palmetto 
Hotel?” 

Without further conversation, 
he instructed his chauffeur to put 
her bicj'cle in the back of the car, 
and together they drove to her new 
school on Second Avenue. 

“I am Thomas H. White of 
Cleveland,” he told her and she 
had no idea that he was the 
manufacturer of the White sowing 
machines. 

He looked around, as every 
other visitor liad done before him, 
at the unfinished construction, some 
walls lathed but not plastered, at 
the homemade mattresses on the 
beds — for Mrs. Betliune had had to 
gather Spanish moss from the 
trees, boil it, dry it, and stuff it 
into corn sacks for mattresses. 

Seeing a box of meal standing 
in a corner, he asked, "What 
else is there to eat ?” 

"That’s all we have at the 
moment,” Mrs. Betliune explained. 

He returned to Mrs. Betliune 
abruptly and said, "I believe you 
are on the right track. This is the 
most promising thing I’ve seen in 
Florida.” 

He handed her a check for two 
hundred dollars. 


"Oh, two hundred dollars!” Mrs. 
Bethune’s heart sang. “I wept, 
called the children in for a special 
meeting. We knelt and thanked 
God. He came back the next day 
w'ith an architect and carpenter, 
and they brought materials and 
plaster to put on the walls. And 
he said, T will have bathrooms 
put in.’ He bought pillow slips, 
sheets.” 

Time and again he would just 
drop in with a few pairs of shoes, 
or blankets, or whatever else seem- 
ed necessar3^ 

When he died, he left the school 
a trust fund of $67,000, the income 
from which was to be paid, "as 
long as there is a school”. 

That first building on Second 
Avenue was of wood, painted white, 
four stories high, with an open 
porch across the second-floor level. 
Over the entrance were emblazon- 
ed the words: "Enter To Learn”. 
And over the same door, on the 
inside: "Depart To Serve”. 

Faith Hall, named for the Faith 
Hall of Scotia Seminary, opened 
officially in 1907; it had been 
“prayed up, sung up, and talked 
up,” in two years. Yet, opening 
a building had solved nothing but 
the space and shelter problems. 
Clinging to Mrs. Bethune’s skirts 
and hands were two hundred and 
fifty girls, depending upon her to 
dress and feed them. 

“Let man have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle 
and over aU the earth and over 
everj’' creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth,” was all the guid- 
ance Mary Betliune needed. She 
took dominion over her land and 
made it work for her students. The 
field across the street from Faith 
Hall was planted with vegetables, 
strawberries, flowers, sugar cane. 
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The Tcgetables, fruits, and flowers 
were sold to tourists. The girls 
did their own gardening as part of 
their reguiar curriculum; they gath- 
ered the cane, crushed it in a cane 
press, and used the syrup to sweet- 
en their food. 

In 190S Mrs. Bethune changed 
the name of her school to Daytona 
Educational Industrial Training 
School, and a few boys were taken 
as students. 

That same year saw, in the 
midst of aU its strain and worry, 
the excitement of another great 
Xegro personality, when Booker T. 
Washington visited the school, 
bringing encouragement and inspi- 
ration with him. 

Bom a slave, Booker T. Washing- 
ton had no exact record of Ids birth, 
but he was about fifty when he 
visited Daytona. Up Frovi Slavery 
he had called the story of his own 
life, because as a child he had 
prayed with Ids elders for victory 
for the Xorthem armies, had lived 
through the struggle for an educa- 
tion, devouring any printed matter 
he could get his hands on, hitch- 
hiking from one state to another in 
search of a school that would admit 
him, working his waj' through 
Hampton Institute in Virginia. 
Like 5Irs. Bethune, he had remain- 
ed in the South, going to Alabama 
in response to an appeal for a 
teacher from Xegro leaders of 
Tuskegee town to found Tuskegee 
Institute in the midst of the most 
deplorable conditions. 

By the time he visited ilrs. 
Bethune’s school, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, which had loegun with a shan- 
ty and a hen liouse, one teacher 
and thirty students, had more than 
sixtj' buildings, hundreds of acres of 
land, and strong financial support. 

During his stay. Dr. Washington 
spoke at a public meeting held in 


the armory building in Daytona. 
Hundreds, both black and white, 
packed the hall and packed the 
streets around the hall to hear him, 
for he had, bridged the gap between 
the races in a way that even the 
most bigoted white had to acknow- 
ledge was constractive. He asked 
both whites and Xegroes to be 
patient with one another. 

“Some day we will have more 
Xegro doctors, lawyers, statesmen, 
scientists, as well as more artisans 
and better farmers,” JIrs. Bethune 
and Dr. Washington dreamed to- 
gether. “Some day the Xegro will 
be allowed to live in peace and 
safety, in dignity and culture. He 
■svill be allowed to attend the best 
universities — ” 


MERCY SPOT 

Life at Mrs. Bethune’s school 
was never to he easy. There would 
always be a gnawing worry over 
money, for as soon as funds came 
in, they were swallowed np by un- 
paid teachers’ salaries, grocery bills, 
repairs, supplies; and the creditors 
who were still unsatisfied would ask 
bluntly, “Wlien do you expect 
some more money?” 

She always replied calmly, "You 
know we always paj': you will get 
your money soon”. 

But progress was ever forward. 
The scholastic level of the school 
grew higher and higher, for the five 
original students who had started 
as first graders were sixth graders 
in 1910. Older children had come 
in later and were still further along. 
It was nlrs. Bethune’s purpose to 
promote her students so that each 
class completed formed the next 
higher grade, until it was possible 
to have a graduating class from the 
eighth grade. Soon she was able 
to give work at , a high-sohool 
level. 
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Mary McLeod Bethune wanted 
to reach everyone; so she planned 
evening classes for adult Negroes, 
to lift them out of their dismal 
illiteracy and teach_ them to live 
more wholesomely. She invited 
their drab cabins, taught them to 
paint the walls, put curtains on 
the windows, rugs on the floors. 
As soon as the parents of her stu- 
dents were persuaded to come to 
school to learn their letters, she 
added the rudiments of art and 
music to their curriculum. Upon 
being shown how to draw, one 
elderly lady said, "I never knew 
that you could make flowers like 
that on paper.” 

She was left to handle alone her 
monumental task and the raising of 
her son shortly after moving into 
Faith Hall, when her husband ob- 
tained a teaching post in a nearby 
city. A man with his education 
was, of course, not satisfied with 
the employment he had been able 
to obtain in Daytona; and it seem- 
ed wise for him to accept the new 
position, even though it meant that 
the family would be separated. 

Albert, Junior, remained with 
his mother and attended classes at 
her school until he was old enough 
for a man’s institute. 

The Daytona Educational Indus- 
trial Training School was more than 
a school; it was a light in the 
midst of darkness; it was a great 
social mission from which workers 
went out in every direction into 
the shadowy by ways of vice and 
destitution. 

When kirs. Betlnmo’s first took 
up residence in Daytona, she had 
hoard rumors of conditions in the 
tuipentino camjis, and she stored 
the information in the hack of her 
memory. Bj'’ 1911 she had students 
who were old enough and suffleient- 
ly trained to help her tackle the 
problem. 


Turpentine is made from the 
sap of the slash pine, and Florida, 
especially in the northern half of 
the state, has miles and miles of 
such pine forests. 

A manufacturer would huj- a 
large tract of pine forest, build a 
few shanties and distilleries, then 
round up the ne’er-do-wells and 
riffraff in the area, pay them low 
wages, guarantee them all the rum 
thej' could drink, and set them to 
work gathering turpentine. Drunk- 
enness, ribaldry, immorality, and 
sickness were rampant, and what 
v.’omen and children were with the 
men soon succumbed to the con- 
ditions. 

Gathering a group of her old^r 
students togetiier one Sunday after- 
noon. Mrs. Bethune started for a 
turpentine camp only three miles 
from Daytona. 

The first shanty they saw was 
obviously the source of the rum. 
Negroes sprawled on the ground 
nearby. One, barely able to re- 
main on his feet, lurched toward 
the visiting party with a raucous 
laugh. Mrs. Bethune brushed past 
him when she saw a ragged, un- 
kempt woman hiding timidlj' be- 
hind a tree. klrs. Bethune ap- 
proached her and held out a hand 
of merej'. 

"Where are the children? Who 
is caring for them ?” she de- 
manded. 

The woman made a hopeless 
gesture with her hand toward the 
forest. 

"All about,” she answered in a 
dead, flat voice. 

kirs. Bethune and her disciples 
found one shanty that would serve 
as a church, and she gathered into 
a meeting as many as would come. 
They laughed, they ieered, they 
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invcnfcil vulgar jokes; some even 
brouglit their nim bottles, lest 
thirst overtake them during the 
meeting. 

Patiently, gently, Marj- JIcLeocl 
Bethune sang the first note of a 
hymn in her unforgettable rich 
contralto, and her students joined 
their voices with hers. As the 
music grew into a crescendo, the 
jeering and laughter died down; 
rum bottles were cased quietly to 
the floor. She finished the hymn and 
sang another. With their attention 
secured, i^Irs. Bethune spoke to 
them in simple, eloquent words 
about the evil of their lives. She 
planned to come back every Sun- 
day afternoon to read and sing to 
them, she promised, and some day 
she would open a school, which she 
hoped every child in the camp 
would attend. 

Eventually she was able to start 
the school and the children did come, 
eagerly learning to sing, to sew, 
to plaj’ organized games, to read and 
write. Once she had made contact 
with the children, she went into 
their homes to teach the parents 
cleanliness, wholesome cooking, sober 
living. 

Within five years Mrs. Bethune 
had a chain of mission schools, the 
Tomoka Missions, operating 
throughout the turpentiuo camps, 
staffed by her own students. The 
children in the camp were receiving 
three months’ schooling every year; 
the workmen were getting higher 
wages, doing considerablj- less 
drinking or none at all, and saving 
their surplus money. 

The smallest episode or an 
isolated incident could fire Mrs. 
Bethune’s imagination with an 
idea for a whole new civic program. 

She was called hurriedly to the 
bedside of a student, to find the 
youngster doubled up -(yit.h abdomi- 


nal pain and running a high tempera- 
ture. She did not have to be a doctor 
to see that the sufferer was stricken 
with acute appendicitis and must 
have an operation immcdiatelj’. 
Thereby hung another tragedy. Ko 
hospitals for Negroes! 

"I went to a local hospital and 
begged a white physician to take 
her in and operate,” she related. 
“My pleas were so desperate he 
finally agreed.” 

In a daj' or two 3Irs. Bethune 
reappeared at the door of the hos- 
pital and asked to see her pupil. 
She found her girl segregated on a 
porch behind the kitchen. 

Others might submit meekly to 
this injustice, but she did not in- 
tend to; Daytona Negroes must 
have a hospital. So she hurried 
back to her office and began writing 
letters to lier most faithful sup- 
porters. There was a frame cot- 
tage on the street in back of Faith 
Hall, she explained, that would 
make an excellent hospital build- 
ing, total cost to be about five 
thousand dollars. Would thej' 
please help her buy it? The funds 
began to come in, and when she 
had raised about four thousand 
dollars, Andrew Carnegie sent her 
the last thousand. 

McLeod Hospital became a source 
of mercy for the entire east coast. 
Starting with two beds in 1911, in 
a few years she had a well-equip- 
ped, twenty-bed hospital, with both 
Negro and white physicians and 
her own student nurses. Her school 
operated the hospital for twenty 
years, until Daytona finally con- 
sented to provide a hospital for 
Negroes on the same grounds as 
the city hospital. 

A year after she had started the 
first turpentine mission, and four 
years after Booker tT. W'ashington’s 
visit to her school, Mrs. Bethune 
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attended a conference at Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama. Tlirough 
tliis renewed association with Dr, 
Washington sho caught another 
vision : the community conference. 

When Dr. Washington first went 
into Alabama to found Tuskegee, 
he had to teach his people every- 
thing from brusliing their teeth to 
running their farms, and he de- 
pended heavily on having one tench 
another. So, early in the life of 
his school, he started holding 
annual experience meetings, the 
Tuskegee Negro Conferences. To 
them came farmers from far and 
wide to give testimony to their 
progress, thanks to help received 
from their adored and venerated 
Dr. Washington and liis associates. 

Intensive research in agriculture 
was conducted at Tuskegee all the 
time, and as fast as new knowledge 
was discovered, it was passed on to 
all who could bo persuaded to 
accept it. 

Mary McLeod Bethune, until 
now more or less cut off from the 
rest of the world because of the 
demands made upon her by her own 
school, thought she would not bo 
able to stand the excitement of 
hearing of the progress of Negroes 
all over the United States. Eman- 
cipation had occurred only half a 
century before, yet as a result of 
the tremendous effort-s of their own 
leaders, Negroes could boast of 
ouming their own farms, of being 
able to read and write, of operating 
Negro banks, drugstores, retail 
shops, and wholesale establish- 
ments. 

hlrs. Bethune met Dr. George 
Washington Carver at that con- 
ference, and promptly acquired an- 
other hero. 

The slightly built, humble, 
sweet-dispositioned scientist had 


been at Tuskegee since 1896, when 
he had joined the staff to take 
charge of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. Dr. Carver investigated 
every weed that grew by the road- 
side for its edibility or medicinal 
value. When he saw a pumpkin 
plant growing lustily in a garbage 
heap, ho hit upon the idea of using 
organic waste for fertilizer. He 
took the unknown and unnoticed 
soybean into his laboratory and 
discovered its high food value. He 
looked at the soil of the South 
made barren by years of planting 
nothing but cotton and realized 
that the South needed new crops 
and rotation of crops. One of the 
most widely known of Dr. Carver’s 
new crops was the peanut plant. 
He found that the peanut contains 
more protein than sirloin steak, 
more carbohydrates than potatoes, 
better fat than butter. In order 
to create a demand for the new 
crop so that farmers would plant 
it, he worked night and day to 
develop dishes made from peanuts 
and to discover new peanut pro- 
ducts. 

Together, Dr. Carver and Mrs. 
Bethune received honorary degrees 
of Doctor of Science from Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Mrs. Bethune returned to Day- 
tona and planned, organized, and 
brought into being a conference and 
baby show for all of Volusia Coun- 
ty, the county in which Daytona is 
located. Prizes were given for the 
finest vegetables, jellies, and need- 
lework. The women proudly pre- 
sented their babies to show how 
well cared-for they were, or they 
met together to exchange ideas and 
listen to advice on baby care. Mrs. 
Bethune also offered a prize of a 
new rake and hoe for the best- 
kept cabin and yard, and that gave 
her the excuse she needed, before 
the conference, to drive around 
the county on inspection tours, 
viewing litter with a fierce one 
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The Negroes derived so much 
instruction in better living from 
that first conference that the idea 
soon spread to three counties. 
The comiietitive spirit of the con- 
ferences made them -want more 
attractive homes, bettor gardens, 
healthier children. 

ANY SUNDAY AFTERNOON 

By 1914 Daytona Educational 
Industrial Training School was 
offering a full high-school course and 
turning out graduates every spring 
in homemaking, teaching, cooking, 
and nursing. 

Faith Hall had become much 
too small and inadequate for its 
tasks. One frame budding could 
no longer be residence hall, school, 
kitchen, laundry, and chapel. Jlrs. 
Bethune began to extend her 
dreaming again. A new building t 
All, yes ! It would be of brick this 
time. It would be large, much 
larger than Faith Hail, with modern 
conveniences, plumbing, electric 
lights, offices for principal and dean, 
classrooms for the bulging enrol- 
ment, and a chapel for worship. 

The money for this edifice ? 
She had raised money for Faith 
Hall and for the hospital ; she 
could, with God’s help, raise more. 
She would go to her wealtliy white 
friends and explain this newest 
dream, this tremendous need. 

“Please, dear Lord,” she began 
to pray. “Give me the power to 
convince these people that I need 
the money.” 

God gave her such power.s of 
persuasion that she needed to talk 
to only two persons ; Thomas H. 
White and James N. Gamble. 
They provided the entire amount. 

“What are you going to call 
this new building V' she was asked. 


“White Hall, of course,” she 
responded quickly. 

Like all of her projects, this 
new building was destined to 
serve the entire communit}'. Every 
Sunday afternoon the residents of 
Daytona came to the college chapel 
for a worship service. 

Mrs. Bethune, shortly after 
opening Faith Hall, had started hold- 
ing inter-racial services at three 
o’clock every Sunday. The stu- 
dents sang hymns, recited poems 
both classical and original ; BIrs. 
Bethune or another faculty member 
gave a short sermon and led in 
prayer. Sjiontaneous and unpilan- 
ned, the spiritual vitality of the 
meetings attracted larger and larger 
crowds from both sides of the 
Halifax R iver, until latecomers had 
to stand outside on the porch. 

The new chapel meant that the 
Sunday afternoon services could be 
expanded and all guests accom- 
modated. 

The meetings are still popular 
in Daytona. Any Sunday after- 
noon rvill see resorters strolling or 
driving across the bridge that spans 
the river, and across the railroad 
tracks, to Second Avenue .'for fra- 
ternal worship. Through its Sunday 
afternoon meetings, Bethune-Gook- 
man College has become one of the 
greatest inter-racial laboratories in 
the entire South. People of all 
races, creeds, and colors sit side by 
side. 

THE K.U KLUX KLAN 

The iningliag of races in the 
chapel at Daytona Educational In- 
dustrial- Training School was a 
small part of a greater movement 
toward understanding that was 
taking place all over the United 
States. At t’ne turn of the century 
America was discovering the Negro, 
his folk tales and legends, his work 
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songs and spirituals. The fox 
trot° ragtime, “bines” music, the 
Charleston, jazz all grerr out of 
Negro rhythms and folk songs. The 
Negro has contributed as much to 
Aiaorican culture as the Pilgrims, 
the Spanish exjilorers, the French 
settlers, and all the other types 
\riio melted, together to create a 
new nation. 

But the picture of the Negro’s 
contributions has been clouded by 
hatred and crime. During the first 
decade of the twentieth century 
terrible race riots and lynchings 
occurred. But each year there were 
fewer lynchings, untU in 1950 there 
were only two. 

Wlien Negro leaders met in 
conference to discuss their problems, 
tlse reason for the decreased number 
of lynchings and riots and for the 
increased racial nnderstanding be- 
came evident. The Negro’s edu- 
cational level was rising, and with 
it his resistance to violence and his 
insistence on the protection afford- 
ed by the law. By 1900 a million 
and a lialf Negro children were in 
school, with nearly thirty thousand 
Negro teachers instructing them, 
and there were thirty-four Negro 
colleges and universities. 

Negroes’ ^progress in obtaining 
civil rights was helped still further 
when Theodore Roosevelt became 
President in that year. He took a 
vigormis personal interest in their 
welfare, encouraged them to greater 
effort, became a close friend of 
Booker T. Washington, and even 
visited Tuskegee. During his two 
terms in office, Americans of Negro 
descent began once more to ex- 
perience real progress along the 
road to equalit 5 '. 

When the United States declar- 
ed war on Germany in 1917, Negro 
leaders alerted the masses to the 
fa'ct that they were as liable to be 
drafted into service as any white 


man ; that thej' were expected to 
be as patriotic and devoted to 
their country even though in many 
areas thej’ were deprived of their 
civil rights. 

Under the Selective Service Act 
of 1917, over two million Negroes 
were registered and over tluree 
hundred thousand of them were 
called into active service. 

The record of valor and courage 
which they made for themselves, in 
spite of being segregated into 
separate regiments, won them the 
respect and admiration of thousands 
of new friends. 

The Negro’s civilian life within 
the United States was altered by 
the war, too. When factories con- 
verted into malving war materials, 
they needed more workers than 
were available, and they had to 
employ Negroes. That started a 
vast migration of Negroes from the 
South to Northern cities, where 
the}* could hope for better wages 
and a chance to use their sldlls in 
industr}*. 

Mrs. Bethune watched with 
alarm the migration of many of her 
own young people because she realiz- 
ed that when the war was over 
they would be the first to be thrown 
out of work. 

Her son was at Morehouse 
College in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
she wondered how lie would res- 
pond to the lure of money. He 
was doing well in college, and she 
didn’t want him to he tempted 
away from his studies. Happily 
for her, he remained at college 
during World War I ; he joined the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps, a 
subdivision of the army with units 
at colleges and universities to train 
younger men for future positions 
as reserve officers in the regular 
Army. 
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Mrs. Bc'thunc raided fund« and 
traveled for the Red Ctosp, foine- 
" times lecturing on a few hours’ 
notice, in ^laryland, Virginia, and 
the District of Columhia. 

As soon ns the war was over, 
slic was hack giving lier full time 
to the school and the cnmimmity 
of Daytona. Tlio school was for- 
ever in need of monc}-, and the 
race .dtunfion in Florida demanded 
exquhsito diplomacy. Contra.stcd 
with the generous white residents 
who gave constantly and fully of 
their support, advice, and encour- 
agement were the bigoted whiles 
wJio felt that tJio Kegro must he 
kept in his "place,” that any effort 
to help him wa.s liable to encour- 
age him to get "out of hand.” 

The Ku Klux Klr-n wa.s an ever- 
present menace. The Ivlan had 
started in Pulaski. Tcnnc.ssco, in 
1806, when a group of young men, 
some of them Civil War veterans, 
all penniless as a result of the war, 
depre.ssed and in need of diversion, 
were sitting around the evening 
spoiling for ways to entertain them- 
selves. Thc3' decided to form a 
club, and one of them said, "What 
about the Greek word kiildos, mean- 
ing circle ?” 

Laughing, joking, bandying 
comment about, they finally divid- 
ed the word into Ku Klux and 
added Klan. At first they spent 
their time making nuisances of 
themselves, dressed in long white 
gowns, white masks, and mounted 
on horses with ratifiled feet. 

In another year the tragedy 
of Reconstruction had begun. 
Carpetbaggers were hurrying sontli 
to exploit the inexperienced, un- 
educated Kegroes. Fear of being 
governed by the slaves they had 
themselves mistreated filled every 
wdiito heart. When large numbers 
of Negroes began to be elected to 
state legislatures and to hold other 


inihlic ofiice.s. white populations, 
in some instances in the minority, 
thought the end of oivilirntion hntl 
come. 

One night some Ncgroc.« saw a 
group of Ku Kluxers 'riding by in 
their white co.stume.s .'dong a lonely 
road and reported tliat they had 
seen a troop of ghost.s. The idea 
caught on like an inspiration and 
-spread from state to .state. Keep 
the Negroes from voting and hold- 
ing office by terrorizing them. 

The secret, cruel world of the 
Man grew like a mushroom, and 
the atrocities it committed became 
more and more inhumane. It burn- 
ed dow-n the Negro schools and 
whipped and drove out of lo\ni 
those whites who had come South 
to teach in them. It heat, tortured, 
and killed Negroes, burning and 
looting their homes. It whipped 
whites who refused to join the Klan, 
and it kept up these outrages for 
years. 

"Faith and courage !” was Mrs. 
Bethuoe’s reiterated advice when- 
ever the subject of the Man was 
mentioned. “Patienco and forti- 
tude. Social cliangcs cannot happen 
quickly. Wc arc ranking progress.” 

Tlie South found other ways 
and means to keep the Negro 
away from the polls on Election 
Day. 

It used the poll fax, a fee of 
§1 or $2 that must be paid well in 
advance of Election Day by tlio 
person wishing to vote. To a slia'rc- 
cropper who earned as little ns ?100 
a year, a fee of 51 was sufficient to 
keep liim out of politics. Florida 
enacted a poll tax in 1885 and did 
not repeal it until 1937. Five 
Southern states still enforce a poll 
tax. 

Another device for disfranchising 
the Negro is the "white primar}'.” 
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Primary elections, in whicli candi- 
dates are nominated to run for 
office in the general elections, are 
held separately by the two major 
parties. In a state where one party 
is overwhelmingly strong, usually 
the Democratic Party in the South, 
to van in the primarj' election is as 
good as being elected in November. 
In manj’’ Southern states the Demo- 
cratic Party enforced the simple 
rule that no Negro could vote in 
Democratic Party primaries. This 
ruse kept the Negroes away from 
the polls in a long list of Southern 
states until 1944, when the United 
States Supremo Court ruled that 
the “white primary” was unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mrs. Bethune went right on 
educating, encouraging, and arous- 
incr the Negroes to think about 
their constitutional rights and their 
own betterment, and an Election 
Day never went by that she did not 
appear at the polls, with a group 
of (lark-brown Americans determin- 
ed to vote. 

(‘INVEST IN A HUMAN SOUL” 

Daytona Educational Industrial 
Training Sdiool was giving grades 
two years • above high school by 
1921. 

The school had several buildings 
by that time. The second brick 
building, the library', stood across 
the street from White Hall. Mrs. 
Bethune was .not satisfied. She 
knew Eaith Hall had become an 
overcrowded firetrap, no longer a 
safe place for the girls to sleep. 

She stood in front of White Hall 
one day beside her secretary', 
Harold V. Lucas, and others of her 
staff, and pointed toward a stretch 
of swampy ground. 

“I see a brick building,” she 
said. “Piroproof, with shower 
baths, sitting rooms, electric lights. 


I see a new home for my girls. I 
must go and write some letters.” 

No one argued with her when 
she was in a “building” mood, for 
all had learned long ago not to 
contradict her visions. 

Mrs. Flora D. Curtis, of Buffalo, 
a white tourist living out her re- 
maining days in Daytona, made 
one of her regular visits to Second 
Avenue to buy carrots from the 
school garden. Crotchety, bothered 
by' a delicate stomach that required 
freshly picked carrots and peas, 
Mrs. Curtis would fuss and fume 
over the selection of ten cents’ 
worth of carrots, and then go to 
the office to pay Mrs. Bethune for 
them. 

On her shopping trip to the 
school in 1921, she stopped in Mrs. 
Bethuno’s office and said, “This is 
my last y'ear in Daytona. I won’t 
be coming down here any more.” 

Airs. Bethune expressed regrets. 

“How much have I spent on 
carrots all these years 1” asked 
Mrs. Curtis. 

A scrupulous keeper of records. 
Airs. Bethune told her the amount 
immediately and gave her the date 
for each time spent. 

Airs. Curtis could only str.te in 
amazed admiration. 

“Could you please send me your 
school paper each month 1” she 
asked. “If anything happens to 
mo, I may have some money.” 

Airs. Curtis died shortly after 
that episode, and when her will was 
read, she had left the school $40,000, 
half the amount needed to build 
the new dormitory. This third 
brick building was named Curtis 
Hall in honor of the benefactor. 
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Mary McLeod Bethune stood 
alone at the ago of forty-eight, with 
thousands of others depending upon 
her wisdom and spiritual strength. 
Her husband had died in 1919, and 
her son was a grown man with his 
own life to Ihm. If at times she 
longed for the strength of another 
person to lean upon, there was no 
hint of it in her personality. 

She had been watching the fate 
of Cookman Institute, a men’s col- 
lege in Jacksonville, Florida, that 
was trying without too much suc- 
cess to compete udth two other 
colleges nearbJ^ In spite of having 
taken in boys many years before, 
her own school until then had been 
largely a girls’ school, and she 
wanted it to become co-educational. 
Cookman was run by the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church North. In 1923 plans 
were put into action to merge the 
two colleges, and in March 1925 
they were completed. The new co- 
educational school was called Day- 
tona Cookman Collegiate Insti- 
tute. 

In 1924, a group of Mrs. 
Bethuno’s friends and admirers pre- 
sented her with a trip to Europe, 
and she spent eight happy weeks 
wandering through Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Franco, England, and Scotland. In 
Borne she was received by tlie Pope 
and given his special blessing. 
When she reached London, she 
found that the Lord Mayor and his 
wife were waiting to receive her 
and in Edinburgh, the Lord Pro- 
vost and Lad}^ McLeod. She came 
back to Daj'tona refreshed and 
happy, her vision widened by all 
the new sights and personalities 
she had experienced. 

The name of her school was 
changed once more, when her trus- 
tees protested that her own name 
should be memorialized. She con- 
sented, and the school beearao 


Bethune-Cookman College. 

At her half-century mark, Mary 
McLeod Bethune was really just be- 
ginning her ascendancy as an out- 
standing American educator and a 
leader in humanitarianism ; her 
influence was being felt in wider 
and wider circles, and the force of 
her personality was reaching in- 
dividuals in every walk of life all 
over the country. Although her 
figure had groum heavier and a 
streak of white showed in her jet- 
black pomi)adour, fifty years did 
not seem to have reduced her limit- 
less suppty of energy. She could 
still outwork her associates, with 
no regard for herself. 

Nineteen-twenty eight found her 
in California for tlie annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Colored Women, of which she was 
president. She had been active in 
this group for several years, ever 
since the day its chairman had 
allowed her to speak to the meet- 
ing on behalf of her school in 
Florida. She made such a profound 
impression on that first occasion 
that the president, Mrs. Mary 
Cimrch Terrell, hurried to her after 
the meeting and said, “You have 
jii.'t the characteristics to make 
jmu a good president of the Nation- 
al Association of Colored Women, 
and I hope I’ll live long enough to 
see the daj' when you will be.” 

Whenever Mary Mcleod Be- 
thune spoke, the most vibrant 
qualities in lier personality became 
evident. She would stand silent 
for a moment, head tilted slightly 
upward, as though waiting for a 
message from above. Eyes half 
closed, she would intone the first 
words, and her audience' saw the 
missionary, the spiritual messenger, 
heard the deep, rich resonance of 
a voice that was almost bass. 
Using short sentences and clear-cut 
thoughts, moving slowty at first, 
building up a gradual crescendo 
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until she reached a high-speed ex- 
citement that carried cvcrj’onc with 
lier on a wave of emotion, gradiir.l- 
ly slowing at the close of her 
speech, leaving her listeners with a 
deep sense of benediction, Mrs. 
Bothuno stretched out her expres- 
sive hands and elosed tliem quickly 
as tliough to turn off the sounds of 
her own voice. 

. She had pleaded eloquently for 
underprivileged colored girls. ' She 
wanted more help for them; they 
wore human souls in distress. 

The association members waited 
in silence for a moment, then burst 
into round after round of enthusi- 
astic applarrsB. 

With tiio speakers on the plat- 
form sat a modest white woman, 
aging hands folded in her lap. Too 
discreet to show any eraotaon, she 
smiled happily all the time Mrs. 
Bothune was speaking. 

This guest of honor was Mary 
Crissnmn, the Quaker woman who 
believed in giving one-tenth of her 
income to charity and who had 
provided I\Iary JIcLcod’s scholar- 
ships to Scotia Seminar^' and to 
Moody Bible Institute. She had 
lived to sec her investment return 
dividends a thousandfold. Few 
eyes were dry. 

“Invest in a human soul.” Mrs. 
Bethune begged her audience. 
“Who knows f It might bo a dia- 
mond in tho rough.” 

ADVISER TO THE 
PRESIDENT 

As JIrs. Bethune’s personality 
unfolded to reveal her true great- 
ness and she moved inevitably out 
into the main stream of national 
affairs, she was in wide demand as a 
S])caker, and she used her eloquence 
at every opportunity to plead for 
inter-racial good will. 


“There is no superior or in- 
ferior race,” she - said again and 
again. 

“The Negro has made his con- 
tribution to American culture and 
to the world, and this contribution 
is represented through the Negro’s 
patience, tolerance, forgiveness, and 
love... In order to know which wa 3 ’ 
a tree is growing, we must watch 
the upper branches : those of the 
race who have accomplished some- 
thing and arc leadens. The race 
should be judgcl by that group 
rather than the masses who have 
not had their ehanco to develop.” 

She gave gencroush’ of her time 
to everj’ organization that was 
working for tho promotion of racial 
understanding. 

The National Urban League 
was one of these. Started in 1010 
bj- a group of white social workers 
to improve conditions of Negroes 
in New York, its motto “Not alms 
but opportunity,” the National 
Urban League' has expanded its 
mombcr.ship and responsibilities 
until today it has branches in near- 
ly sixty cities manned almost en- 
tirelj' by Negro social workers. It 
helps uncra])loycd Negroes to find 
work, persuading both labor unions 
and white employers to aocej)t 
them ; it operates da;v nurseries 
for the children of working mothers, 
neighborhood clubs and ])laj-- 
grounds, and does what it can to 
raise living standards in Negro 
quarters of American cities. 

Mrs. Bethune became affiliated 
with the National Urban League 
ju.st after World War I when, in 
1920. she was elected to its Exe- 
cutive Board to take tho place of 
Mrs. Booker T. Washington, who 
had died a short time before. The 
other members of the board found 
her to be, not militant, as they 
had feared, but wise, patient, per- 
suasive, and possessed of oxcep- 
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tional vision -where the future of 
race relations in America -was con- 
cerned. 

Mrs. Bethune was a diplomatic 
link betv'een the Negro world and 
the white, and whenever a white 
individual or group asked her 
what the Negro wants, she would 
reply without hesitation : 

“Protection that is guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United 
States and which he has a right to 
expect ; the opportunity for devel- 
opment equal to that of any other 
American ; to be understood ; and 
finall}’, to make an appreciable 
contribution to the growth of a 
better America and a better 
world.” 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
was another group to which JIrs. 
Bethune gave her help. It, too, 
began in New York, a year Isefore 
the National Urban League, but 
the N.A.A.C.P. concentrated most 
of its efforts on legal work to obtain 
civil rights for the Negro through 
the courts. Since its founding, the 
N.A.A.C.P. has made a brilliant 
record for itself. Between 1915 
and 1950 its attorneys won twenty- 
eight out of thirty-one cases before 
the United States Supreme Court, 
decisions outlawing the white prim- 
ar\% ending segregation laws in 
many cities, forbidding the use in 
court of confessions obtained by 
torture, eliminatiug Jim Crow re- 
gulations on interstate trains and 
buses, permitting Negro students 
to enter many white colleges. 

Mrs. Bethune’s friendship with 
Walter White began when she be- 
came a vice president of the 
N.A.A.C.P. in the late 1930’s, since 
he was executive secretary of the 
organization. Walter White’s blue 
eyes, blond hair, and -white skin 
draw stares of amazement when lie 
announces that he is a Negro. 


Coming out of Georgia in the Deep 
South, having narrowly escaped 
being lynched on more than one 
occasion, he came North after 
World War I to take a low-salaried 
post with tho N- A. A. C. P., and 
ultimately ho rose to be its chief 
executive ofBcer. His entire life 
has been one of dedication to the 
Negro cause. 

The I920’s, that had been years 
of prosperity, were not to last ; in 
the fall of" 1929 the stock market 
crashed and the -ivliole American 
economy began a downward plunge 
into a deep and tragic depression. 
The depression left 3 -outh all over 
the country without opportunity of 
hope. If there was no hope for 
even the upper levels, what about 
Negroes ? 

As the depression reached its 
lowest point, Franklin Delano 
Eoosevelt was elected President. 
After he had been in office a short 
while, Negroes began to hear talk 
of a “new deal”. 

Mrs. Bethune was accustomed to 
conferring adth Presidents by then; 
in November 1930 she had been 
invited by President Hoover to the 
general session of tho White House 
Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, and tho following year 
to the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, -with his 
extraordinary gift of being able to 
pick exaeth' the right person for a 
job, asked her to serve on the 
Advisory Committee of the National 
Youth Administration that -R-as 
Just then being set up. 

N.y.A.’s purpose was.two-fold : 
to give part-time employment to 
students in schools, colleges, and 
universities, so that thej- could con- 
tinue their education ; and to give 
both training and full emploj’ment 
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to idle young pcojilc 'vlio were not 
ill Bchool. 

Ti)o nnfi>rgcttablo dn.v oaino 
■svlien Mnry McLeod lietbnmi \s'ns to 
Fit in conference with the Presi- 
<lcnt of the United Stntcs and give 
him ft report on minority group 
ftctivities of the N.Y.A. 

“In many parts of the Sonlh 
tlio fiftccn'diillnr or twcnty-dollr.r 
cheek each montli means real salva- 
tion for thousands of Xegro young 
people," (ho daughter of slaves cx- 
jdained to President. ‘‘We arc bring- 
ing life and sjurit to these manj- 
tbousnnd.s who for so long have been 
in darkne,ss. 1 speak, Mr. Pre.sident, 
not ns Mrs. Bclhunc but ns tlic voice 
of fourteen million Americans who 
seek to nchiovo full citizenshij). 
Wo want to continue to open doors 
for thc.so millions.” 

Tears were coursing down the 
Prc.sidcnt’s chocks when she finish- 
ed. He loaned across the table and 
grasitcd licr hands in both of his. 

“Mrs. Bothnne," he said, “I am 
glad I am able to contribute some- 
thing to helj) make a hettor life 
for your ])Cople. I want to assure 
you that 1 will continue to do my 
'he.st for them in every avny." 

Shortly after she began her 
work with the President, a signal 
honor was paid to Mrs. Betlumo by 
the N.A.AC.P., announced in a 
letter from the organization's .secret- 
ary : 

May 2<1. IfHo 

Bear Mrs. Bethunc ; 

It is witl> profound pleasure 
that I have the honor to advise yon 
(hat the Sj'ingarn Medal .Aunnl 
Committco has .selected you .as the 
1P35 Medalist. 

May I extend both ofiieinl and 


perior.ft! coi.cratuiations to you 
tipmn this well-merited recognition 
of yotir fit-voted fcrviees... 

Ever sincerely, 
IVALTKPv Wh'iTE 

Sccri'liirr/ 

Mrs. Betlumo laid tbc letter 
down carefully after she hnd re.ad 
it. Deep with in her .still lurhetl 
(he b.arefiot cotton picker who so 
desperately wanted to learn to read 
and who wept so jirofusoly vhen rb.e 
wa.s told there* teoidd he a schfxd 
for her. That little girl still went 
will! with joy when fortune smiled 
at her. still fell on her knce.s and 
thanked the sky. The dignified 
lady of sixty smiled and touched a 
l)U7.7.er to summon her secretary 
so that she could dictate her 
reply. 

The Spingam Award is a much- 
coveted gold ntednl prc.sentcd year 
by tlio N..\.A.C.P. "for the higiu'.st- 
or noblest achievement by an 
American Kegro during the preced- 
ing year or ycnr.s.” It ha.s been 
given to such outstanding Negroes 
as George Washington Carver, the 
.scientist ; Boland irnyes, the tenor; 
Jftjne.s Weldon Jolinson, r.utl’or end 
diplomat ; Carter G. AVoodson, Ids- 
torinn and fottntlor of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History ; Walter White, Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the N.A.A.C P.; 
Marian Anderson, coiitmlto ; A. 
Philip Kr.ndolpli. labor Ic-ador ; 
William H. llastic, governor of the 
Virgin Islar.ds ; Dr. Percy L. 
Julian, research rhomist ; Wiih'ani 
E. Burghardl DuBois, author ami 
founder of t!ie Pan-Afriran Cong- 
ress ; Ralph J. P.uncho. the United 
Nations mediator in Palestine, and 
winner of the Nitbel Peaeo Award 
in IfoO ; and other notable.--. 

Mr.s. Betbnr.e Ir.ivelod to St. 
Louis at the end of .Inne to re- 
ceive, before a v.-.^t .audience in the 
nninicipal auditorium, the gold 
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medal on which was embossed a 
figure holding Ihe scales of justice 
in one hand and the sword of cour- 
age in tlie other. 

Her acceptance speech, “Break- 
ing the Bars to Brotherhood,” carried 
her listeners along on its spiritual 
message, as her strong, jirotruding 
jaw seemed to protrude a little 
farther and her heavy features 
tightened with determination. “To 
be worthy of being included in the 
illustrious group of Springani Blcda- 
lists... one must respond to the 
stimulus of this occasion with a spirit 
of rcdcdication to service, reconsec- 
ratioji to the needs of the people... 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has 
spent its efforts almost wholly in 
clearing the va.y for the race; in 
breaking the dead brandies from 
tbo paths of opportunity... The 
law of life is the law of co-opera- 
tion... If we would make way 
for socir.1 and political justice and 
the larger brotherhood, ue must 
co-operate. Racial cobesiveness 
means making a rope of all of the 
achievements of those who have 
had education and advantages, un- 
tOl we reach the lowest man in the 
stratum of the masses. Unless the 
people have vision, the}’ perish....” 

Her audience strained forward 
as she increased her sjieed and 
accelerated lier emotional appeal. 
Many were hearing her for the first 
time, and while they had known of 
her miraculous achievements they 
had not been exposed to her 
d3’namic personality before. 

Sliss Josephine Roche, then 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasmy", 
was the next speaker, and when she 
finished, two large bouquets were 
sent to the platform, one presented 
to Mrs. Bethune and the other to 
Miss Roche. There was tremendous 
applause, and as ifh}’ inspiration' 
the two women, one black and the 
other white, turned and embraced 


each other. 

Josephine Roche had been 
assisting President Roosevelt to set 
up the N.Y.A., and she had her eye 
out constantl}' for talent. She left 
the St. Louis meeting convinced 
that ilrs. Bethune could handle far 
more responsibility than had been 
demanded of her by her work on 
the advisory committee. 

M'hcu Mrs. Bethune received an 
invitation to anotlier conference 
with the President, her heart gave 
a leap. How much more would he 
be willing to do for the down- 
trodden 1 How much more would 
she he allowed to do ? 

When she reached Washington 
sho hurried directly to the office of 
Aubrey Williams, National Youth 
Administrator. His usually dour 
face lighted up with a smile when 
she entered, and he greeted her with 
the news : 

“The President has decided to 
set up ail office of Blinority Affairs 
of N.Y.A., and you are to he its 
administrator,” 

Sobered and humbled by the 
immensit}' of the responsibility, 
Mrs. Bethune took a startled step 
backward and protested, ‘T can’t 
do that. I have to look after my 
college.” 

“I’am afraid you’ll have to,” he 
told her. "Do you realize this is 
the first such post created for a 
Negro w'oman in the United 
States ? 

She sanlc down into a chair as 
her exceptional vision lighted up 
the -vistas of the future, and she 
nodded her agreement. She had 
overcome so many insurmountable 
barriers in her life ; sureh’ sho could 
do this, as long as her faith held. 
Yes, she would have to do it, be- 
cause she was paving the way for 
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other Kogro ^Yomc.n who came after 
her. 

Her new Washington post prov- 
ed a blessing, because there was a 
salary attaclied. One of the first 
economics she had enacted at the 
school when the depression struck 
had been to discontinue her own 
salary completely. Other teacher 
and staff salaries had been reduced, 
and there had been times when she 
had not known how she would meet 
her payroll. Now she could send a 
large portion of her salary to Daj'- 
tona every month to defra3'’ school 
expenses. 

As soon as she took up her 
duties, her administrative abilit3' 
was felt, and young American 
Negroes, on learning that the3' had 
a champion in the federal govern- 
ment, lifted up theu' heads and be- 
gan to hope. 

The N.Y.A. had a local ad- 
ministrator in each state, and Mrs. 
Bothunc traveled all over the 
countr3’, visiting the various schools 
and projects that had been set up for 
Negroes, investigating new situ- 
ations that ought to have a 
project. 

One of the first steps she took 
before going into the field for the 
N.y.A. was to call a conference in 
Washington of all Negro leaders, 
so that she could have the benefit 
of their combined experiences ; and 
out of that conference grew many 
of her plans for Negro 3muth for 
the next ten years. 

Under the supervision six hund- 
red thousand Negro young people 
were benefited. N.Y.A. work pro- 
jects employed nearly twent3’^ thou- 
sand in clearing playgrounds and 
parks, building dormitories and 
schooihouscs, repairing roads, and 
heliJing in forest conservation. They 
took pride in the fact that what 
they received, they had earned. 


The money in their pockets wasn’t 
dole. Those in schools were able 
to learn trades in the Resident 
Vocational Training Projects in 
agriculture, shop work, dressmak- 
ing, nursing, child care, in ex- 
change for their board and tuition. 

To travel thirty'-five thousand 
miles, sperdc at more than forty' 
meetings in twenty-odd states in a 
single 5'ear, along with her duties 
in Washington, was a typical re- 
cord for this woman in her 
sixties. 

All she lived that kind of sche- 
dule for ten years, still finding time 
through it all to worry about, and 
work out, administrative problems 
of Bethune-Cookman College. 

Whenever political machinations 
in Washington threatened to curtail 
the funds for N.Y.A., she would 
hurry back to the capital to confer 
with the President and hits. 
Roosevelt. 

Congress at one point was de- 
termined to whittle costs, and a 
§100,000 graduate-training fund in 
the N.Y.A. appeared doomed. 

Mrs. Bethune hurried to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s office, and because 
she knew how busy' ho was, she 
began to tell him quickly and briefly 
about the dangers of bringing 
such a fund to an end. She be- 
came so excited and so concerned 
that she jumped out of her chair 
and shook her finger in his face 
shouting : 

“Think what a terrible tragedy 
it would be for America if by this 
action by a committee of Congress, 
Negroes would be deprived of the 
leadership of skilled and trained 
members of their race!” 

Homfied to find herself speak- 
ing so harshly' to the President of 
the United States, she apologized. 
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“Oh. Mr. President. I didn’t mean 
to Iiecome so emotional.” 

Tiic Pn‘.=idoni smiled gmcioiisly, 
"I understand tlioroughly, Mrs. 


Bflliunc. 

Mj- heart is will 

1 you." 

The 

fallowing 

week 

Congress 

renewed 

the full 

grant 

to tho 

National 

Youth 

Administration 

program. 





NATIONWIDE INFLUENCE 


While slic was lier busiest in 
tlio early formative j'eans of tlie 
National Youth Administration, 
the founder of Bothunc-Cookman 
College created iter second great 
idea : The National Council of Negro 
Women. 

Traveling all over the United 
Stato.s, consulting with every top- 
notcli Negro le.ador, discovering all 
sorts of Nogro-botterment organiza- 
tions, some of them overlaiiping 
their efforts, she realized that 
Negro women and their local groups 
needed a clcariughousc for their 
efforts. Ill 1035 she called together 
representatives of a dozen or more 
women’s associations and laid be- 
fore them her plans for the Nation- 
al Coiineil. Its membership was to 
represent all communities : civic, 
church, Labor, education, jirofc-s- 
sions ; and its goal would bo to 
improve opportunities in every field: 
bettor housing, better working con- 
ditions, higher standards of living, 
equal educational opportunitie.i, 
civil rights — to remove the second- 
class label from the American 
Negro. 

The idea caught on and spread 
like udldfiro ; the membership rolls 
mounted ; and the National Council 
grew into a powerful organization 
that today has reached and influ- 
enced nearly a million women from 
every state in the Union. It has 
been responsible for bringing to 
public attention a host of brilliant 


and cultured Negro women .such n.s 
Dr. Dorothy Bouiding Icrcbco, ono 
of Mrs. Betliunc’s physicians m-Iio 
ultimately succeeded her as presi- 
dent of the National Council ; and 
Mr.s. Edith Sampson, the Chicago 
attorney who in 104!) wont on tho 
round-the-world trip of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, and tho 
following year was appointed an 
alternate delegate from the United 
States to tho United Nations Gene- 
ral Assembly, the first Negro to 
liold such a post, 

Tho carlj' days of tho Council 
were not easy, for, among other 
things, it had no adequate place of 
its own in which to meet, and no 
funds to speak of. Mrs. Bothuno 
heard that a house on Vermont 
Avenue in Washington, D.C. was 
for sale, and she and two or three 
others found that they could scrape 
together from tlioir personhl funds 
the $800 necessary for tho down 
pa 3 'mont. Ten thous.ind dollars 
more would he needed, and Mrs. 
Bothuno decided to ask Slarshail 
Field m for the monej*. 

Off she wont to his office, and 
what transpired between Marshall 
Field III, heir to tho department- 
store millions, and the passionate 
crusader is not known. In si)ito 
of liis ivealth, Jlarshall Field was 
a hard worker all his life, ono 
who had a keen interest in child 
welfare and other causes. His self- 
less disposition showed in a sensitive, 
finely featured face and a kindly 
manner, and he must have enio 5 'ed 
interviewing Marj' McLeod Bethune. 
In any event, she returned to her 
friends an hour later in triumph, 
flourishing a check for $10,000. 

Tlie year following the founding of 
the National Council, Mrs. Bethune 
was elected president of the Associ- 
ation for tho Studj' of Negro Life 
and Histori’, Tlio founder of the 
Association, Carter G. Woodson, 
had been the son of slaves in 
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Virginia and he had had difficulties 
similar to Mrs. Bethunc’s in obtain- 
ing an education. He began his 
career as a teacher, first in high 
school and later in Howard Uni- 
versity, doing writing and research 
in the history of the Negro in his 
spare time. When he discovered 
that few, if any, publishers would 
accept books on Negro subjects, he 
organized lus own publishing com- 
pany and the association of which 
Mrs. Bethune became president 
in 1936. 

The presidency was reall 3 ' an 
honor.ary position, since Dr. Wood- 
son, as director, did the bulk of the 
work. Mrs. Bethune’s name 
brought it tremendous prestige, and 
her vast following among people of 
modest means attracted to the 
Associ.ation a large volume of small 
donations. Until her election. Dr. 
Woodson had had to depend upon 
large grants from a few wealthy 
sources such as the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Mrs. Bethune’s influ- 
ence helped to create a broader 
financial base upon which to rest 
the Association’s work. 

One more year brought the 
Drexcl Award, when Xavier 
University in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, at its commencement 
exercises presented Mrs. Bethune 
with a gold medal "for distinguished 
service and devotion in the cause 
of humanity and the betterment 
of her fellow men.” Xavier Univer- 
sity was founded by the sisters of 
the Blessed Sacrament especially 
for work among Indians and colored 
people. 

During her years in Washington 
with the N.Y.A., Mrs. Bethune 
became one of the most influential 
women in ' the United States, and 
to the Negroes a beacon light. She 
brought them together, crystallized 
their eflTorls, gave them a sense of 


direction. 

Realizing how successful her 
first conference of Negro leaders 
had been, she organized another 
such meeting in 1937, naming it the 
National Conference on Problems 
of the Negro and Negro Youth. 
She was able to call on high places 
for support of the project ; Mrs. 
Roosevelt was the principal speaker 
at the openmg session, and Aubrey 
Williams was another ; altogether 
about a hundred prominent persons 
blessed it with their presences. 
President Roosevelt sent a message 
of encouragement. 

A THIRTY-FIVE YEAR 
RECKONING 

Thirty-five years had passed 
since the young searcher after her 
mission in life had stood in the 
midst of Colored Town in Daytona 
and had chosen it as the place for 
her school. Bethune-Cookman was 
a full-fledged junior college in 1939, 
having been able to drop its high- 
school courses four years earlier. 

But JIrs. Bethune was still 
dreaming, still planning. The library 
was inadequate, too small a building, 
and not nearly enough books. She 
and others wore now busj’ raismg 
funds for a Harrison Rhodes Memo- 
rial Library. 

Harrison Garfield Rhodes, the 
uTiter, best known for his dramati- 
zation of Buggies of Bed Gap, had 
been a friend of the college for 
years and had remembered it gene- 
rously in his will. Rather penuri- 
ous in his living, his excuse had 
always been that he wanted to 
save as much money as possible for 
his bequest to the college. 

After several years of fund 
raising, the new library was erected 
and named for Harrison Rhodes. 
Today^ it is one of the largest and 
most complete libraries available to 
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Xegroes in the Southeast. 

A second reckoning loomed large 
in that milestone year irhen Maiy 
ilcLeod Bethune, who had been 
called “indestructible” by one of her 
physicians, startled everybody with 
the news that she must undergo 
an operation. She had been dis- 
tressed by a severe asthmatic con- 
dition for years, and the doctors 
of Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore, where she liad gone for 
a complete checkup, decided that 
an operation would have to be 
performed on her nasal passages. 

In spite of the almost universal 
affecicn in<which she was held, in 
spite of her high rank in the national 
government, i\Irs. Bethune was con- 
fronted bj’ the specter of Jim Crow 
the minute she set foot inside the 
hospital. Johns Hopkins had no 
private rooms for I\egroes in the 
surgical or medical divisions, where 
she belonged, but did manage to 
find one for her in the gynecological 
department. 

ilrs. Bethune had never been a 
spokesman for herself ; she was a 
torchbearer for others She asked 
for a Negro surgeon when she dis- 
covered that every nurse and doctor 
on the staff was v.-hits. 

“There are two distinguished 
Negro physicians in the city,” she 
persisted. “Can j ou let them parti- 
cipate, or at least observe the 
work ?” 

She won her point. Both men 
were invited, and ever since that 
time there have been Negro doctors 
on the staff of Johns Hopkins. 

Creature of faith though she 
was, a thread of sorrow began to 
run through Sirs. Bethune’s diary 
when she heard reports on her radio 
of world affairs. 

War clouds, never completely 


cleared away after World War I, had 
been gathering over Europe for 
several years. The tide of militar- 
ism was rising slowly but steadily 
under ilussolini in Italy and Hitler 
in Germany. 

Mrs. Bethune shuddered when 
she realized hov/ far the hate virus 
could spread. She must get back 
to work, increase her schedule, 
cover more meeting.s, write more 
letters, watch over her young 
people, raise the campaign against 
hatred. 

TV/O PROTESTS 

As the war in Europe spread, 
the attention of America was to be 
called again and again to the way it 
treated its minority groups, particu- 
larly its largest minority, the brown- 
skinned Americans. 

American industry stepped up 
its production and, as had happened 
ui World War I, southern Negroes 
again migrated north in large 
numbers to such manufacturing 
centers as New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 

In the twenty years between 
World War I and World War II 
they had raised their literacy rate 
to ninet}' per cent. They had de- 
veloped their own universities and 
colleges, turning out thousands of 
graduates. They were no longer 
the traditional superstitious farm 
hands, easily frightened by wliite- 
hooded night riders, but doctors, 
nurses, teachers, mechanics, bankers, 
scientists, writers, artists, crafts- 
men ; and they wanted an equal 
chance to use their training. 

“Having come, in three hundred 
years in America,” said jilrs. 
Bethune from behind her N.Y.A. 
desk in Washington, “through most 
of the hardships and sufferings, 
oppressions and denials that mark 
the experience of the white race for 
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over a thousaiul 3 ’ears, the Negro 
in America faces a crucial period in 
liis history. He is now at the cross- 
roads wiiere he is ready to turn 
down the road, wlioro ho will 
forever drop from his shoulders the 
burdensome mantle of slaverj' and 
assume the rights and privileges of 
a full Christian life and citizenship 
with liis fellow Americans.... Toda\- 
the Negro faces the problem of 
participation in national defense.... 
It is no secret that the program for 
national defense has not lowered its 
bars sufHciently for the proper in- 
clusion and integration of Negroes 
into it.” 

In New York Ci^v, one of "Mrs. 
Bethune’s boys”, "Asa Philip 
Eandoljih, a Coolunan Institute 
graduate, decided to go into action 
and organize an effective protest. 

Randolph saw the Negroes, were 
not being allowed their fair share of 
jobs in defense plants, and he went 
up and down the streets of the 
Negro sections in Now York and 
Chicago, asking tlic single question : 
"What arc j’ou going to do about 

iv i 

He talked to shopkeepers, busi- 
nessmen, housewives, students. 

"Wi'.at .about it” be asked again 
and again. “Do you want a job 
in a defense industry ? We need 
to let the government know that 
Negroes are willing to give their 
lives for their countrj-, but wc also 
want to ha%’e tlie right to earn a 
living in industry at home.” 

He found them willing to res- 
pond, and before long he had rallied 
a huge following. 

"We will march on Washington,” 
he told them as their excitement 
mounted. "We will rise up from 
every part of the United States and 
march on the national capital in 
mass protest and demand fair 


treatment in industr}*.” 

Tiie March- On- Washington Move- 
ment, witli A. Philip Randolph r.s 
its national director, grew at a high 
rate of speed. This peacefid revo- 
lution was their first attempt at 
mass expre.ssion, and it must 
succeed. 

In less than four months the 
efforts to organize an armj' of 
marcliers had reached such propor- 
tions that President Roosevelt 
called Randolph and Mkalter 
Wliite into conference. Being in 
such close touch with the grave 
international situation, reahzing 
that at any moment the United 
States might become involved in 
the war as a participant, the 
President knew full well how danger- 
ous it would be to ignore or mis- 
direct a movement involving thirteen 
million Americans. And he realized, 
too, how justified their protest was. 

"Yon can’t do it this time,” ho 
said to Randolph. "You mustn’t 
go ahead with your march." 

The adroit labor leader was 
forced to teJ! the President that the 
march would most certainh' take 
jilaco unless sometliing was done to 
prevent it, something that would 
mean justice for Negroes. After 
considerable thought, the President 
agreed to act, and he kept Ins 
promise, vviting E.vecutive Order 
SS02, which abolished discrimina- 
tion because of "race, creed, color, 
or national origin” in both industry 
and the federal government. 

Order 8802, issued on June, 25, 
1941, was the crowning achievement 
of the March-On-Washington Move- 
ment, and when Randolph and liis 
associates were informed of it, they 
agreed to call off the March. 

GLOBAL WAR 

From the moment when, on 
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that grim December 7, the news 
flashed over the United States that 
the XavT had been bombed at 
Pearl &rbor, iJIrs. Bethune 
rededieated herself to humanity and 
country* ; her long rvorkday -sras 
increaKd, her travels intensified, her 
concern for her school deepened. 

Bethune-Cookman, like all the 
other Negro colleges, rvas full 
of young people eager to join 
np :* in the Armed Services, in 
industry, in civilian responsibilities. 
She intended to do all she could to 
open opportunities for them, and 
lier EtratcKic position in the X.T.A., 
keeping her in touch ■uith Negro 
youth all over the country as well 
as with the government, made it 
possible for her to do a great deal. 

Tlie shock of Pearl Harbor, 
followed by the talk that America 
was going to war to end totaiitar- 
anism and oppression in other 
lands, awakened the national con- 
science to the state of afi'airs at 
home. The kind of discrimination 
that was being practiced against the 
Negro was creating a divided and 
weakened countiy*, and a weakened 
democracy might not be able to 
win a war against such great powers 
as Germany and Japan. Even the 
bigots were reached by this logic. 

Alert Negro leaders read the 
temper of the times. They had 
been keeping alive the 3Iarch-On- 
Washington ilovement membership 
with meetings and tolerance cam- 
paigns, and they were ready to act 
when the time was right. If America 
was willing at last to extend a 
helping hand to her minorities, 
they were ready to reaffirm their 
loyalty to America and challenge 
her to give them, in return, union 
membership, a chance to serve in 
the Army and Navy, jobs in war 
plants. 

jfe. Bethune was past retire- 
ment age and only five feet six 


inches high, but on the speaker’s 
platform the loomed tall and strong 
and had the power to impart that 
strength to others, making them 
rise out of their seats and cheer 
until the rafters rang. 

She went from meeting to meet- 
ing— Washington, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Cincinnati — to Nashville, 
Tennessee, in April 1942 to receive 
the Thomas Jefferson Award, a gold 
medal presented by the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, for 
“outstanding service in the field of 
human welfare in. line with the 
pliilosopby of Thomas Jefferson.” 

Her doctors warned her to slow 
down. Her asthma attacks were 
becoming more severe, sometimes 
lasting as long as two hours, leaving 
her prostrate and exhausted. She 
always promised to obey, then forgot 
the promise as quickly as it was 
made. So many needed her 1 

Wherever she traveled, even in 
the South, she saw taboos crumbling 
away in total mobilization, because 
they had become more inconvenient 
to the white man than to the color- 
ed. Often she herself broke taboos 
deliberately when she thought it 
necessary, because the years, had 
brought her privilege, and she could 
walk in and sit down where no 
Negro had sat before. She broke some 
segregation laws because she didn’t 
have time to worry about them. 

Once she was sitting in the 
airport of Atlanta, Georgia, chatting 
with a white soldier to pass the 
time, when an Atlanta policeman 
came up and said, "You c-an’t sit 
here.” 

She replied, "I am quite all 
right, thank you.” 

The young white soldier snapped ■ 
at the policeman, “Let this woman 
alone. This is the sort of thing we 
are fighting for, and this woman 
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is fighting with us for that end.” 

She thanked God she had been 
allowed to live long enough to hear 
those words. 

The spring after Pearl Harbor, 
Congress passed a bill creating the 
Women’s Armj' Corps, and two 
days later it was announced that 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby of Texas 
had been appointed director. The 
representatives of several Negro 
groups and lobbies in Washington 
objected strenuously to her appoint- 
ment, fearing that, since she was a 
Southerner, Negro w’omen who 
wished to enlist would not receive 
fair treatment. The National 
Council of Negro Women asked the 
Secretary of War to appoint Mrs. 
Mary McLeod Bethune as Assistant 
Director of the WAAC, later known 
as the WAG. 

Oveta Culp Hobby, wife of a 
former governor of Texas, and 
Executive Vice President of the 
Houston Post, belonged to the new 
South, the younger generation that 
wanted to see an end to the old 
divisions, and she generously accept- 
ed Mrs. Bethune when she was 
■"loaned by the N.Y.A. to be a 
Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of War, to aid in the selection of 
Negro WAG officer candidates. 

Ambitious as both Mrs. Hobby 
and Mrs. Bethune were, they had 
to face the fact that the WAG was 
part and parcel of the United 
States Army, and, in the Army, 
segregation was the order of the 
dajL Thej’ had to accept the idea 
of separate units and do everything 
possible to see that Negroes received 
the same treatment as wliites. 

Mrs. Bethune was reall5’ in on 
the ground floor when she went 
to Fort Des Moines to consult with 
Lieutenant Colonel Hobby in select- 
ing the first officer candidates. Her 
influence reached far beyond the 


bounds of the Women’s Armj' 
Corps. When she saw a situation 
she didn’t like, she spoke up ; and 
wdien she spoke, she was heard in 
high places. If she saw a Negro 
youth being discriminated against 
in war industries, or denied equal 
and adequate training in schools, 
her complaints were carried by the 
leading newspapers. 

Through the darkness of the 
war years she could see a persis- 
tent ray of light. She knew that 
the concerted effort of vast numbers 
of the new generation, both Negro 
and white, was bearing rich fruit 
when the U S. Navy announced 
that it would accept Negro enlist- 
ments in categories other than mess 
attendants. Another two years of 
agitation, and Negro women were 
admitted to the WAVES and 
SPABS. 

The war years transported 
hundreds of thousands all over the 
United States who had never travel- 
ed more than a few miles in their 
lives. Northerners were sent into 
the South to military camps or in- 
dustries ; Southerners went north. 
Americans were given a chance to 
become acquainted with one another, 
and a now understanding was born, 
not of despair but of knowledge. 
Twentieth-centur\’ America had 
neither the time nor the patience 
for eighteenth-century customs. 

No one will ever really know 
how much Mrs. Bethune did for 
the war effort, because her contri- 
bution cannot be measured. It 
reached far back into the N.Y.A. 
years, when her remarkable fore- 
sight built equipment and trained 
personnel needs during the war. 
At her insistence, an N.Y.A. unit 
at Crispus Attucks High School in 
Indianapolis had installed a casting 
and forging unit and a machine- 
tool and foundry unit. Young 
men trained at that machinery 
stepped into essential jobs with the 
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Link Belt Company, to make treads 
for tanks. Tlie Higgins Industries 
drew N.Y. A. -trained craftsmen from 
Xavier University in New Orleans, 
to produce PT boats. There were 
similar instances in South Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, with radio- 
electrical workers ; Jacksonville, 
Florida ; Houston and Dallas, 
Texas 

She worked on a special commit- 
tee with Walter White and Chan- 
ning Tobias to help in setting up 
hospitals, and they succeeded in 
preventing segregated hospitals in 
New York City and Chicago. Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall sent her on 
a special in.spection tour of the 
general hospitals to check on 
morale, attitude, and conditions. 

Beloved, respected, and honored, 
Negro and white alike seemed to 
compete with one another to do 
her honor with radio appearances, 
banquets, testimonials, and medals. 
The summer of 1945 found her at 
McDili Field in Florida on the 
reviewing stand with Colonel R.J. 
Burt, Commanding Officer of the 
Engineering Aviation Unit Train- 
ing Center, while the parade held 
in her honor by men of the 
E.A.U.T.C. passed in review. She 
was dinner guest at the mess hall 
of the squadron afterward, where 
the men presented her w ith a huge 
bouquet of flowers. 

WORKING FOR WORLD PEACE 

Long before the end of the war, 
international leaders began to lay 
the groundwork for peace. 

By the spring of 1945 General 
MacArthur’s troops had recaptured 
the Philippines, Allied victory on 
the continent of Europe was* not 
far off, and plans for a conference 
of forty-six (ultimately fifty) nations 
to draw up a permanent charter 
for the United Nations were well 
under way. This conference was 


to be lield in San Francisco. 

To allow for the participhtion 
of as many people as possible in a 
conference that was to write a plan 
affecting all the peoples of the 
world, a host of consultants and 
advisers was invited to assist each 
delegation, and while the delegates 
themselves would make the final 
decisions they had the benefit of 
specialized advice from every level 
of interest. Forty-two organiza- 
tions were invited to send consul- 
tants to the American delegation. 
Labor, agriculture, industry, edu- 
cational and religious groups were 
represented. Walter White repre- 
sented the N.A.A.C.P., with Mrs. 
Bethune as alternate. 

Mrs. Bethune was still very 
much driven by her responsibilities 
in the war effort and hampered by 
her asthma. After hearing of her 
appointment to the San Francisco 
Conference and obtaining permis- 
sion to have Dr. Ferebco make the 
trip with her so that her asthma 
attacks would not impede her work, 
she hurried to Texas to speak at 
Wiley and Bishop College in 
Marshall, Sam Houston College in 
Austin, and a mass- meeting in 
Dallas. Dr. James Lowell Hall, 
an asthma specialist, at that time 
Superintendent of Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital in Washington, D.C., ac- 
companied her to Texas, sitting in 
the audience whenever she spoke, 
so that he could signal her to stop 
speaking at the end of twenty 
minutes. 

At the home of a friend in 
Dallas she heard the news of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s death. Wlien she 
was able to collect herself, she sent 
an eloquent telegram to Mrs. 
Roosevelt and boarded a plane for 
Washington, discovering at tlic 
end of the dreary flight that tho 
President’s body would he brought 
to Washington the next day and 
that she was to appear on a nation- 
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wide raemorial radio program to 
apeak for minority groups. 

The funeral services were held 
in the East Room of the White 
House. On one side Mrs. Roosevelt 
and her famil}’ sat in the gold- 
hrocaded chairs of honor, the new 
President, Harry S. Truman, and 
his family, Foreign lilinister Anthony 
Eden and other diplomats, re- 
presentatives- and delegations, 
and among them Mary IMcLeod 
Bethune. 

Still grief-stricken, the eyes of 
the world turned upon CaUfomia 
less than two weeks later, on 
April 25, 1945, to watch with hope 
and praj-er as four hundred dele- 
gates and some fifteen hundred 
consultants, secretaries, bodyguards, 
reporters, and observers gathered 
in the San Francisco Opera House, 
to write the charter for the United 
Nations Organization. 

When Mary JIcLeod Bethune 
went to San Francisco, she was 
taking her rightful place among 
the outstanding personalities of the 
world. She was especially interest- 
ed in the sections working on 
human rights and on the trustee- 
ships to be established over colo- 
nics that had been formerly owned 
b}' the Axis powere. Her great 
value lay, not in any profound or 
extensive knowledge, but in her 
expertness in getting on with 
people. She was a speaker who 
always had her audience with her, 
a suave diplomat, a prodigiotis 
writer of letters, who was actually 
meeting with a host of friends 
when she went to San Francisco. 
Her contacts had already been 
made with the Far Eastern and 
Middle Eastern peoples ; her 
files were full of letters from Burma, 
India, Syria, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Cej’lon, the Caribbean. 

Mr. White, Dr. DuBois, the 
third representative for the 


N.A.A.C.P., and Mrs. Bethune went 
to the West Coast with high hopes 
for a World Bill of Eights. 

Their influence was both felt 
and respected. They sat in con- 
ference after conference, helping to 
write, rewrite, and revise each sen- 
tence and paragraph of the charter. 
They met with the press and with 
Negro groups that came to the 
city to be in closer touch with 
those who were working on the 
inside. 

Mrs. Bethune did not remain 
for the final session. When she 
had done ns much as she could, 
she left one of her alternates in her 
seat and returned East. 

Tired and ill, she leaned heavily 
on Dr. Ferebee’s arm as they 
mounted the steps of the Council 
House on Vermont Avenue. Her 
face was lighted by a smile and her 
eyes glistened with hapi)iness as a 
result of all she had done and wit- 
nessed. She knew the trend of the 
times was at last toward racial 
equality. Soon there would be an 
end to separate entrances and 
knocking on back doors. Three 
years later her optimism was still 
further vindicated when the United 
Nations General Assembly issued 
its Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

TODAY IN A WHITE MAN’S 
WORLD 

Mrs. Bethune has watched tlie 
parade of liistory x’ass by since Re- 
construction days. She has seen the 
American Negro make startling and 
heroic progress in the face of evor 3 * 
disadvantage, emerging as an indi- 
vidual of culture, dignity, and 
talent. She and other Negro leaders 
of today hopo that another fifty 
years will bring him a greater parti- 
cipation in his own government, 
equal opportunit 3 ' to enter the best 
universities, professions, and trades. 
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and completcdis appearance of segre- 
gation in workrscliool, church, and 
community. 

Today in the •white man’s world 
^rr.s. Betiumo has, ns an indivi- 
dual. completely broken through the 
barriers of race, and lier associates 
of every description find it difficult 
to remember what color she is. 

The touch of her hand tnll be 
forever on the communit}’ of Daj*- 
tonn, where she has reclaimed both 
land and souls. West of B-C cam- 
pus, rows of attractive, low-priced 
houses have replaced tlic unliealthy 
shanties of a few years ago. This 
is Pinehaven, another of Mrs. 
Bothune’s achievements. In the 
1930’s, when the Works Progress 
Administration was distributing 
funds for slura-clearence programs, 
she thought immediatclt' of Colored 
Town, conferred with housing offi- 
cials in other cities, then hurried 
back to Daytona to call a huge mass 
meeting. Everyone wanted .slum- 
clearance project, but no one know 
what to do about it until "Mother” 
Bethune directed them to form a 
housing authority, select an execu- 
tive socretar}-, and make application 
to the government for funds. 

In 193S the first low-rent units 
were completed, admitting only 
tenants whose income was less than 
$3000 a years and charging $10 to 
$37 monthly rent. In a few months 
the units were filled with families 
who had never before in their lives 
enjoyed electric lights or flush 
toilets. Sixty-six more units wont 
up a year later, and there are 
others under construction. 

That accomplished, Mrs. Be- 
thuno turned her attention to the 
fact that Negroes of Daytona did 
not have any beach. Some Negro 
children grew up wifhout ever hav- 
ing seen the ocean. Appro.aching 
two or three of her influential and 
sympathetic white friends, she per- 


suaded them to acquire two and a 
half miles of ocean front, which is 
now being developed ns a resort 
section for Negroes, with summer 
cottages bathing pavilions, and 
hotels— the Volusia Beach Project. 

Tlic indomitable !Mrs. Bethune 
never remained at the Council 
House for long at a time : too many 
commitments in one state or an- 
other. The State Teachers Associa- 
tion invited her to address one of its 
meetings in Columbia, South 
Carolina, at the city Auditorium ; 
and South Carolina’s favorite and 
most outstanding daughter drew 
hundreds besides the Association 
members, who applauded their 
palms red for Mar^^ Jane McLeod. 
With her on the platform were 
prominent leaders of both races, 
among them a slim, white-haired 
lad}' who came forward when Mrs. 
Bethune had finished speaking and 
threw her arms around her and 
kissed her. She was Miss Essie 
Wilson, daughter of the man who 
had owned Mrs. Bethune’s mother. 

In February 1949, Mrs. Bethune 
went to Winter Park, Florida to 
receive the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humanities from Eollins 
College, having already been 
granted honorary degrees by nine 
other colleges. 

“Please rest a little ; bo more 
cautious,” her doctors pleaded, 
knowing full well they were talking 
to the west wind, because she had 
just been invited to spend ten days 
in Haiti as a guest of the 
government. 

“Queen Mary” Bethune stopped 
from a Pan American clipper at 
Port-au-Prince, the Haitian capital, 
on July 12, 1949, to plunge into a 
schedule of conferences, tours, re- 
ception, dinners, and homage. 
President and Mme. Dumarsais 
Estimo held a full-dress reception 
for her at the National Palace ; the 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs did the 
same ; the American Embassy gave 
a liuioheon. She went into the 
rural areas on an escorted tour of 
schools, farms, orphanages, and 
baby clinics, and the crowning 
event of her visit was receiving 
Haiti’s highest award, the gold 
Jfedal of Honor and Merit, with 
its blue center and white enameled 
cross. 

In the autumn she stepped 
down as president of the National 
Council of Negro Women, handing 
the gavel she herself had created 
and held for so many j-ears to Dr, 
Dorothy Boulding Ferebce, in a 
gathering of brilliant, first-magni- 
tude personalities. The fourteenth 
annual convention of the National 
Council— its theme, "World Citizen- 
ship through Human Understand- 
ing” — lasted for three daj-s in 
November 1949, and ended in a 
gala meeting in the auditorium . of 
^the Labor Department in 
Washington. Mrs. Ilethune called 
it "International Night” to com- 
, memorate the fourth anniversary 
of the founding of the United 
Nations. 

The entire two front rows were 
filled with members of various 
embassies. President Hairy S. 
Truman, whose schedule usually 
allows him to make onlj”^ a late 
arrival and an early departure, 
arrived at eight-thirty and remain- 
ed through the entire affair. On 
the speakers’ platform with JIrs. 
Bethune and the President were 
Dr. Ralph Bundle, Maurice J. 
Tobin, Secretary of Labor, Aubrey 
Williams, and other notables. 

Dressed in a long black velvet 
gown, her snow-white hair glisten- 
ing imder the intense television 
lights, the Haitian cross suspended 
around her neck, white gardenias 
on her shoulder, her program 
broadcast to the world over the 
"Voice of America.” Marj’ McLeod 


Bethune had tnilj' reached her 
zenith on this night as she presided. 

Her theme when she addressed 
the audience was the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 
evolved by the United Nations. 
"Let us not be too impatient at the 
seemmgly slow progress we are now 
making toward the goal of world 
peace,” sho cautioned her illustrious 
listeners. 

On her seventy-fifth birthday, 
telegrams and letters of congratula- 
tions flooded in from publishers, 
legislators. Supreme Court justices, 
churchmen, scientists, labor leaders, 
businessmen, humble field hands — 
all begging to be counted. 

The following year she was 
elected president of the Central 
Life Insurance Company in Tampa. 

She sits in the coimcils of the 
great, and she is mother to the 
lowly, for she has never lost her 
touch with the common people. 
When she returned to Mayesville, 
South Carolina, for a visit in 1950, 
she was as much at home in the 
share-cropper cabins as she is in the 
White House, 

She walked along the dirt 
road she had covered so often on her 
way to school and looked across the 
fields wliere she had om-c picked 
two hundred fifty pounds of cotton 
a day. The McLeod c;ibin was gone, 
and the only monument tliat 
marked its place was a solitary fig 
tree. She made a pilgrimage to 
the school that Miss Wilson had 
created and found it in a woeful 
state of disrepair, xlftcr more than 
sixty years, it was still the only 
school open to the Negro children 
of Mayesville. 

She shook her aged head. There 
was so much yet to be done ! 
Unequal educational opportunities, 
inadequate housing, poverty ’. 
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TJio white mansions of tlie 
orstwliilo slave owners were gone ; 
their whole era Lad passed. How 
she had once been held in awe by 
tlie huge, two-story-high pillars of 
the old Wilson estate ! Wlicn she 
remembered the childhood episode 
in the play-house of the Wilson 
grandchildren, she knew that deep 


down in her secret heart . tlicib, 
remains a lingering prayer r-that, 
the day imvy come when no child 
anywhere Jo the world will have io 
flinch und^r the stinging words, 

"Put dovrn that book. Fo« 
can't read 1” 



In the third series you will read 

. Red Badge of Courage 

by Stephen Crane 

.. Nationalism in Hindu 
Culture 

by Radha Kumud Mookerji 
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b y Lt. Col. Philip N. Pierce, TJSMG and 
K arl Schuon 


